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PREFACE. 



In this work an eSbrt has been made to treat the subject 
of Arithmetic with that strictness of method which is appro- 
priate to the nature of every branch of mathematical science. 

By a new arrangement of several subjects^ consequent upon a 
regard to what has seemed the most natural order of instruction, 
a wider range of application has been assigned to general Rules. 
Decimal Fractions, for example, include Federal Money ; and 
the Reduction of quantities to different denominations, whether 
Integers, Vulgar Fractions, or Decimals, — usually forming three 
divisions of Arithmetic, requiring half a dozen Rules, — is pre- 
sented under two consecutive Rules in Reduction descending, 
and ascending. Other simplifications in the structure of the 
work, will be noticed by the intelligent Arithmetician, and 
need not be here specified. They will all be found to facilitate 
the acquisition of the science, in the only way in which any 
science can be effectually acquired — by apprehending its 
general principles, and carrying those principles into their 
particular applications. 

Some changes in nomenclature have been introduced, from a 
belief, strengthened by the concurring opinions of numerous 
literary and scientific friends of the author, that such changes 
would be useful, and would thus be likely to succeed. For 
" denominate number" applied to such an expression as 3 bushels 
of grain, for example, is substituted monomicd quantity, or 
simply monomial : and for " compound number^" or " compoimd 
denominate number" applied to such an expression as 3 bu. 
2 pk. 5 qts. of grain, is used polynomial quantity, or simply 
pdynomial. These terms, monomial and polynomial, are liter- 
ally appropriate to the designation of the quantities to which 
they are thus applied ; and, having the advantage of greater 
brevity and precision than those for which they are substituted, 
they will be found to introduce real improvements in the 

composition of the Rules relating to such quantities. 

... 
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tr P&EFAC2L. 

** PmrtMenUpy^ or 'FeOow^diip,'' is anpeEaeiEed by AErtBCm 
I^vfm t i fm^ Of die tro fbrxiLer terma tb.e first is praperiy &confr- 
ffKTcidi^ the eecaad a flxcro^ t^m : neitlier of thein. is s^nidcsnt 
of any arithmetical principle or operaxiQii. Partitive ProportiDii 
18 properly, and in a general sense, descriptiye of Proportion 
appiiek to dividing a ^>en quantity into t^o or more parts 
which shall have a given ra^y one to another ; and soch is the 
purpose to be effected in all questions failing under this diviaon 
of Arithmetie. '^ AHigatsaar' is anpeisoied by Jkdiid P rn p O T ' 
turn. The former dea^oatioa re^os to t^ Hiere expedient 
of drawing a line between two nmnbers entering into a 
ealcolation; and expresses nothing as to the satnre of die 
arithmetieal sobject to which it ^ applied. In the treatment 
of Alligation, so caKed. &e primary purpose^ on which all 
others peculiar to the subject depend, is. to assign the ratios 
of two qaantines^ at dLt&rent rates of Talne. for a compoand 
of a given meii^ or taemm rate of value. This is e£»cted by 
the simplest application of Ixane Prop ocli oo ; and tiie term 
Medial Proportioo, as defined in this trentisey with the aocook- 
panying- Rnle. places the snbject in connection with the scien- 
tific principle on whidi it primarily depends. 

Tarioos minor chtniges in phraseolc^y will be noticed in 
difierent parts of the present work. Wherever it was conceived 
that, by Uiis means, any thiog could be gained on the score of 
predsion or distinctness in the presentation of any particular 
subject, new terms or modes of expression have been employed ; 
ana, in a few instances, the more perfect language of the higher 
mathematics has been put under contribution to these ends. 
As an example of the latter, may be mentioned " Variaiion 
or General Proporiion.^^ The very brief sketch of this subject 
has been given because the phraseology appropriate to it is 
convenient in stating the proportions of quantities, in a general 
way ; particularly in distinguishing between dired and inverse 
Proportion. And here it may be necessary to remark that 
Inverse Proportion has been somewhat minutely treated on 
account o{ the use which is made of it in the higher appli- 
cations of Proportion — notwithstanding its entire omission in 
many Arithmetics, as well as in Algebras and Geometries. 

In ranc/e ofsuHjjeciSt this work embraces what has been consid- 
ered a proper course of Arithmetical instruction and exercise 
for schools ; all that is necessary to a business education, 
so far as this science is concerned ; and certainly all that can 
bo advantageously assigned to this department, in a regular 
course of mathematical studies. Whatever subjects, treated 
in similar works, are omitted in tliis, have been omitted from 
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the consideration of their inutility for business purposes,— -from 
the calculations which they require being fully provided for by 
the Principles and Rules" here given, — from a regard to the 
superior facility with which they are treated in Algebra, now 
generally introduced into respectable schools,— -or, be<^ause 
depending on the principles of Geometry, they cannot be 
presented satisfactorily in Arithmetic. 

The practicdl eocerdses, it is hoped, will be found sufficiently 
numerous, and well adapted to the purpose intended. They 
have been prepared with studious care, and with special 
reference to disciplining the mind of the student in the princi- 
ples and applications of the science. Commencing always with 
the most simple that can be presented under each Rule, they 
advance gradually to the more complex, — to such as seem fitted 
to excite the reflections and reasonings of the student, without 
which, it should ever be remembered, but little intellectual 
cultivation can be secured. In the earlier stages of education, 
it is*by exercises rationally performed, more than by demonstra- 
tions of abstract propositions in science, that the intellectual 
faculties are to be awakened to invigorating efforts ; and this 
consideration has been kept constantly in view in the requisi- 
tions made upon the student in the arithmetical course here 
given. 

As the result of much experience in teaching, in every grade 
of schools, from the lowest to the highest, — and of long 
continued, anxious labor in its preparation, before its different 
parts could be reduced to such system and simplicity as would 
please himself, — the author submits this work to the judgment 
of his fellow laborers in the great field of education, fully 
sensible how much its success will depend on their favorable 
opinions. 

To several distinguished teachers, by whom the work was 
examined in the manuscript, the author is under obligations 
for encouragement and aid. What he considers one of its 
most valuable features, is due to the suggestions of Maj. 
Tholes LirdsUy, of the Faculty of the Kentucky Collegiate 
and Military Institute ; recently a member of the Faculty of 
Transylvania University : and to Mr. William 7\ifls, Jr., a 
member of the graduating class in the latter institution, the 
work is largely indebted for the accuracy which is believed to 
have been attained in its final revision. 

Tbakstlvahia Uhiversity, June 28i:h, 1849. 



VI PREFACE. 

REMARKS ON THE MOST CONVENIENT AND EFFECTUAL METHOD 

OF USING THIS WORK. 

1. The Analysis of Contents presents the topics to be noticed 
by the Teacher, in an oral examination on the explanatory 
preceptive, and demonstrative parts of the book. The student 
will prepare himself by mastering the subjects referred to by 
the figures in the parentheses, which correspond with the series 
$1, §2, §3, &c., in the body of the work — and the demonstrations 
included between the 0:5" JJfl. 

The Teacher will however be able to proceed with such 
examination, without using the Analysis, except for convenience 
in reviewing considerable portions of the work at once. 

2. The oral exercises on Definitions, or principles prelim- 
inary to the Rules, should be required ; and may easily be 
carried to greater length, at the discretion of the Teacher. 

3. The Examples immediately following the Rules, carefully 
studied by the learner, will generally supersede the necessity 
of explanation from the Teacher. 

4. The Operation Inculcated by the Rule being fully mas- 
tered, — before entering on the practical Exercises with his 
slate, let the learner read each question, and give a verbal, 
explanatory solution, according to the principles involved, as 
exemplified for numerous questions in different parts of the 
work. This will require him to reason out the solution before 
commencing his numerical operation ; and will thus obviate 
the objections urged by many against furnishing him with the 
answers to the questions. The Teacher will judge on what 
parts of the work this method may be advantageously employed. 

5. The Exercises on Chapter II, Chapter III, and so on 
through the book, involve all the operations belonging to the 
particular Chapter, and may be used, at any time, for review 
and examination. Being somewhat more complex than those 
connected with the separate Rules, the Teacher will judge in 
what cases it might be best to omit them in first going through 
tlie book. These Exercises, in connection with the Analysis 
of Contents, will afibrd peculiar facilities for general examina- 
tions, oral and operational. 



ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 



This Analysis is designed to be used in sn oral ezsminstion, in review. 
The Teacher will name the topic as presented in this table : the Learner will 
respond according to his knowledge of the subject 

For example ; the Teacher will say " Arithmetic ;** the Learner will 
respond " Arithmetic is the science of Numbers ; or, when practically 
applied, the art of Calculation.? 

The figures following the topics, in a parenthesis ( ), refer to the sucees- 
siye paragraphs oi the work. 

CHAPTER I.— Pack 1. 

PXBUMINART DEFINITIONS. — ^NUMXRATION. — NOTATION. 

Science and Art (1)— The Rules of art, on what founded-- Unity and Nnm- 
bers (2)— Quantity (3) — Why numbers are quantities— Mathematics (4)--MosC 
general divisions of the science— Arithmetic, what— Geometry, wha^— An 
abstract number (5) — A concrete number (6) — Kmilar concrete numlMrs (7>— 
Dissimilar concrete numbers (8). 

NUMERATION (0)— Paox 3. 

Numbers how named — Different orders of units (10) — A unit of the first 
order — Units of the second order— Units of the third order — Units of the fourth 
order— Scale of Numeration (11) — Numeration Table (12). 

NOTATION (13).— Paok S. 

What these figures are sometimes called— Significant figurei^— Tens, Hun- 
dreds, &e., how denoted (14)— What the sereral figures from right to left denote 
—The simple value of a figure (15)— The local value of a figure (16)— How the 
local value increases towards the left — ^Use of or cipher (17)— A Rule In 
Arithmetic (18). 

"Rxjjx I. To numeraU or read a row of Figures (19). 
RuLK II. To write injigures any given Number (20). 

Values of the Billion, Trillion, &c., in the French system of Numeration (SI) 
- Values of the Billion, Trillion, Aon in the Bj^ik system of Numeration. 
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vm ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER II^Paoe 9. 

ADDmOX^ — BVBTBACnONv— MTLTZrUCATIONw — DXYISIOK. 

ADDITION (22). 

How the Sum found may be regarded — Relation of the whole to its parts (23) 
— Sign of Addition (24)-r-SuiB <^ similw concrete nuiqbeis (25>--Whether di$' 
nmilar concrete numbers can be added together (26). 

RuuB IIL To add two or man numben togdhar (27). 

fiC^ The left hand figure in the amount of any column— These tau when car- 
ried to the next column on the left — ^Effect of thus carrying one for every Ien. .f11 

Principles on which the Rule depends (11 and 83) — How the operation may 
be verified (28). 

SUBTRACTION (29)— Page 15. ^' 

What the less number is called— The greater— Addition and Subtraction, how 
related to each other (30)— What given and what to be found in each — Sign of 
Subtraction (31)— Dl&rence of «tm«2ar concrete numbers (32) — Whether two 
distimUar concrete numbers can be subtracted, the one from the other (33)-' 
Constant Difference of two numbers (34). 

Raix IV. To suJbtraet one number fnm anoHur (35). 

IC?*The ten added to any upper figure— Effect of these additions-^The several 
figures in the remainder, jfH 
How the operation may be verified (36). 

MULTIPLICATION (37).— P a o « 2 1 . 

What the number multiplied is called— the multiply mg number—the two to- 
gether— Addition and Multiplication, how related to each other (38}— Constant 
Product of two numbers (38) — Sign of Multiplication (40)— Product of concrete 
nombers (41)— Whether a number can be taken coneretdy as a multiplier (42). 

RvLX v. ' To multiply by a number not exceeding Vt; orby tucA number vnth 0$ 

annexed (43). 

(CJ* The adding of the 1^ hand figure in any product to the next product — 
Bow a tenfold value is assigned to the product, for each omitted in the right of 
either factor. .£3} 

How the operation may be verified (14). 

RuzA VI. To multiply by any number exceeding 12, and containing two or more 

KONiFiCAirr Fiotmxs (45). 

\J3r Why the first product figure is set under tens, or hundreds, &c., when 
the multiplying figure is tens, or hundreds, i^'JTj] 
Principle on which the partieU products are added together (23). 

DIVISION (46).— Page 31. 

What the number to be divided is called — the dividing number — the nuu 
or part found by dividing— The quotient of a less number divided by a greater 
and how denoted (47)— Subtraction and Division, how related to each other (4S) 
•—Mnltiplieation and Division, how related to each other (49)— What given and 
what to be found in eaehr-J{e^y;i9ea< of a Bumbar (50)-^The QnMi«Bt m a part 



ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. IX 

of the DiTidend (51>—Sign of Dmskm (52)— Qnotient when the dividend and 
dirisor are similar concrete nambers (53) — Quotient when- the dividend and 
divisor are dissimilar concrete nambers (54>— Remainder in division (56)— The 
Remainder used to complete tlie Quotient (56)— Constant Quotient (57). 

RuLB VII. To Divide by a number not exceeding \2f orhy such nuTtt^ers trith Qs 

annexed (58). 

DCF'The figures of the dividend firdt taken in dividing — ^The first quotient 
figure — How as proper local value is assigned to the quotient figure— The excess 
belonging to any place in the dividend — Principle on which Os may be omitted 
in the right of the divisor if the same number of figures be omitted in the right 
of the dividend (57)..£^ 

How the operation may be verified (59). 

RiTLB VIXI. To divide by any number exceeding 12, and containing two er man 

siaNiFiCAirr piourks (60). 

KJr* How this Rule differs from Rule VII.,£fl 
How the operation may be proved by Addition (61) — Sign of Aggregation (62) 
»-Two numbers found from their Sum and Difference (63). 



CHAPTER III— Page 47. 

CWMPOBITE NUMBERS. — PRIME FACTORS. — COMMON MEASURE.— COMMON 

MULTIPLE. 

COMPOSITE NUMBERS (64). 

Decomposition of Numbers (65) — How a number is resolved in Division (66) 
—How any number whatever may be resolved — ^Sign of Equality (67) — Con- 
stant Prodnct of several Factors (681— Division by ihe Canceling of Factors 
(69) — ^If the Product be divided by itself— How the cancellation of a nnmber is 
denoted. 

RuLK IX. To multiply by means of Factobs (70). 

Rule X. To divide by means of Factors (71). 
D^ A remainder after the first division — after the second division — A r*> 
mainder after the first division X the first divisor, what it produces — A remain 
der of the first quotient X tlie first divisor, what it produces — How these two 
remainders are to be used to find the true remaiuder. _m 

PRIME FACTORS.— Paor 61. 

A jmme .number (72) — How every composite number may be resolved (73'» 
Rule XI. To resolve a composite number into its prime faeCars (74). 

COMMON MEASURE.- Page 53. 

One number a measure of another (75) — An even number — an odd number — A 
tonanon measure of two or more numbers (76)— The greatest common measure 
of two or more numbers (77>— When two numbers are said to be frinu to tat^ 

oAtr, 

. .- ., ■-, ■ ,.....■ ..' ■•■•'*•■ . 
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X ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS. 

Roue XII. To/ind the commoit mkasubbb, q^ ttpo of mart numbers (78) 
The greatest common meaaare of the dwisor and dividend (79) — ^The same 
principle generalized for two or more numbers (80). 

Rule XIII. 3b ^nd the greatest common measure q/* tvoo or more numbers (81). 

03" Prmciple involred in this method of finding the greatest common mea- 
aare of two numbers (79)— of three or more numbers (dOJ.djQ 

COMMON MULTIPLE.— Paok 57. 

One number a mxiMpU of another (82) — A eonanon multiple of two or more 
numbers (83)— The least common multiple of two or more numbers (84). 

RuuB XrV. To find the coBOioif kultxplxs of two or more numbers (65). 
RoxM XV. To find the least common multiple of two or more numbers (86). 

D3* What of the dirisors and numbers in the lowest line— why their product 
18 the least common multiplc ^fjl 



CHAPTER IV.— Page 63 

kWCLIUINART DEFINITIONS AND FBINCIPLES. — ^REDUCTION OF FKACTIONS. 

FRACTIONS. 

A Fraction (87) — One half, one third, two thirds, three fourths, &c. — How a 
fraction is denoted (88) — What the upper number is called — the lower — What 
each number shows — A proper fraction (89) — An improper fraction (90). 

What every proper fraction expresses (91>— What every fraction, whether 
proper or improper, is equal to (92) — Constant value^of a fraction (93) — Princi* 
pies on which that truth depends (92 and 57). 

FHACTIOKS KXDX7CE2> TO THEIR ZiOWKST TERMS. — PAGE 65. 

Reduction in general, in what it consists (94)— A fraction reduced to low» 
terms (95) — A fraction reduced to its lowest terms (96)— Of the numerator and 
denominator when a fraction is in its lowest terms. 

"Rvix XVI. - To reduce a fraction to its LovirssT terms (97). 

Principle on which the Rule depends (93)— Advantage of having a fraction 
in its lowest terms. 

FRAOTIOKS REDUCED TO A COMMOK DEKOMUTATOR. — PAGE 67. 

When two or more fracUons are said to have a common denominator (98)- - 
How two or more fractions may be reduced, mentally, lo a common denomina - 
tor (99)— Two or more fractions reduced to their least common denominator (100). 

Rule XVII. To reduce two or more fractions to a common denominator (101). 
03* How the two terms of each fraction are operated on, in finding a com- 
moQ denominator— Principle on which the Rule depends f93).,X3) 
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tfow two fractions, having different denominators, are moat r«adily eoiiq>ared 
with each other (103). 

orncoxRS ahs mixjcd itu-mbsrs nTnyjrcsD to impropxr fractiovi. — 

PAGi: 70. 
An tnlfg'ftr, or integral number, (103) — A mixed number (104) — An integer 
under the form of an improper fraction (105) — What a mixed number may be 
readily reduced to (106). 

RiTLS XVIU. To rtduee an integer or a tnix^ number, to un improper 

fraction (107). 

DfPROPSR FRACnom SXDTTCKD TO IRTKOEXS OS MIXED NUMBSRS. — Page (72j. 

RuzA XIX. T$ rtduot an improper fraction to an integer, or a mixed number (106). 

When the fraction formed of the dirisor and remainder, will b« in its lowest 
lenBS--on what principle (79). 



CHAPTER V^Pagi: 77. 

ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, AND DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

ADDITION OF FRACTIONS (109j. 

By what means the sum of two or more fractions is found — ^How two or mors 
fractions may be added, mentally (110). 

Rule XX. To add two or mwe fractions together (111). 
Ilow mixed numbers may be added. 

SUBTRACTION OF FRACTIONS (112).— Pa »e 81. 

By what means the diflerence between two fractions is found — How ona 
fraction may bv subtracted from another, mentally (113) — How a proper frac- 
tion may be subtracted from an integer (114). 

Rttlk XXI. To subtract one fraction from another (115). 
How mixed numbers may be used in subtraction. 

MULTIPLICATION OF F R A CTIONS.— P as « 85. 

Multiplying by a fraction, in what it consists (116) — Compound fractions (117) 
•—Multiplying two or more fractions together, equivalent to what (118). 

Rule XXH. To multiply a fraction by a fraction (1 19). 

How an integer and a fraction are multiplied together — Uow a mixed number 
may be used in multiplication. 

{Cj"Two principles involved in the Rule for multiplying a fraction by • 
fraetion. ^^ 

Constant product f>f tifo djraptipiiis ()9P)p 
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DIVISION OP FRACTIONS^Paok 89. 

Dividing by a fraction, m What it consists (121)— The dividend as a product, 
and the divisor as one of its factors (122) — Reciprocal of a fraction (123)— Re- 
ciprocal of a mixed number — Complex or Mixed Fractions (124)— A complex 
fraction, equal to what. 

Ruuc XXIII. To divide a fraction by a fraction (125.) 

How a fraction is divided by an inuger— How an integer is divided by a 
fraction — How a mixed number may be used in division— How a mixed number 
may otherwise be divided by an integer. 

ItU" Reason for dividing numerator by numerator, and denominator by 
denominator — ^When the terras of the dividend cannot be divided by those of 
the divisor without a remainder. .J^ 

What part the quotient is of the dividend (126)— Ho-wr compound and eompUx 
^Tactions are prepared for addition, subtraction, &e. (1S7). 



CHAPTER VI.— Page 97. 

• 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS. — ^DECIMAL OR FEDERAL MONEY. 

A Decimal' Fraction (J28) — ^The simple term decimal — A vulgar fraction as 
distinguished from a decimal (129) — Notation of Decimals (130) — ^The first two 
figures on the right of the decimal point (131) — the first three— Wve first four — A 
complex or mixed decimal (132) — What a vulgar fraction annexed to a decimal 
djpnotes — ^Whether it is to be reckoned as in a separate place of decimals — 
Scale of decimals (133)— ^The system of numbering by tens^ how carried from 
units. 

RuLB XXIV. To read a decimal fraction (134). 

How to prevent an ambiguity which might arise in the enunciation of deci- 
mals and mixed numbers. 

Ciphers annexed to decimals (135)— Each between the decimal point and the 
first significant decimal figure (136). 

RuLB XXV. To denote tenths, hundredths, ^c, by decimal fractions (137). 

FEDERAL MONEY (I3S).— Page 101. 

The units of Federal Money — ^Tablc of Rsderal Money — ^The only denomina- 
tions in common use (139)— eagles, how expressed— dimes — cents — ^smaller 
values. 

Rule XXVI. For the decimal expression of federal money tl40). 

The first figure aAer the point in a decimal of a dollar (141) — the second — the 
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ARITHMETIC. 



CHAPTER I. 



FRELimKAST DEFIITITIONS. — NTXMEBATIOIf . — ROTA^ioa .^ 

Science and Art, 

^ 1» Science is knowledge reduced to a system^ so as to be 
conveniently taught, and readily applied. — Art is knowledge 
applied to practical purposes. — The Rules of art are founded 
on the Principles of science. 

Vhiiy and Numbers, — QuardUy, 

$ 2. A Unit is any thing regarded simply as OTie; and Num* 
bers are repetitions of a unit. 

The numbers twoy three, &c., are repetitions of a unit or one. 

§ 3. Quantity is any thing which admits of being measured. 

Thus a line is a quantity, and we express its measure when 
we say it is so mtuajfeet or inches long. 

Is time a quantity 1 Is industry a quantity ? Is weight a quantity ? 
Is hope a quantity ? Is distance a quantity 1 Is virttie a quantity 1 

Are length, breadth, and height quantities 1 

Numbers are quantities, since every number is necessarily 
measured by a unit, (§ 2) ; and numbers are necessary to 
express the measures of all other quantities. 

Thus we express the measure of a quantity of water by 
saying it ia Jive yaUons; and the measure oi 'WQ\^^^1 ^^)^^^s\!> 
tity of iron by saying it ia ten pounds. 



2 PRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS, (J 4, 

FRELIMINARY DEFINITIONS. 

§ 4. Mathematics is the science of Quantity. Its most 
general divisions are Arithmetic and Geometry. 

Arithmetic is the science of Nambers ; or, when practical- 
ly applied, the art of Calculation. — Geometry is the science 
which treats of Extension, including length, breadih, and heiff?it 
or depth. 

Of these two divisions of mathematical science. Arithmetic 
comes first in order; and' we begin by distinguishing different 
kinds of numbers. 

Abstract and Concrete Numbers, 

§ 5. An abstract number is a number without any kind of 
units expressed ; as the numbers (me, five, ten, a hundred, 

$ 6. A concrete number is a number of some kind of units 
expressed ; as the numbers one book, Jive men, a hundred dollars. 

Is twenty an abstract or a concrete number! fs nine pounds an 
abstract or a concrete number? One hundred? Two hundred milesl 

Give two other examples of abstract, and two of concrete numbers. 

Similar and Dissimilar Numbers, 

-§ 7. Similar concrete numbers are such as express the same 
kind of units ; as three dollars vjidfive dollars. 

§ 8. Dissimilar concrete numbers are such as express dif' 
ferent kinds of units ; as three dollars and ^ve miles. 

Are four inches and seven inches, similar or dissimilar concrete num- 
bers ? Nine pounds and twelve yards 1 One cent and fen pints ? 

Give another example of similar concrete numbers. Of dissimilar 
concrete numbers. Give another example of each kind. 

The groundwork of a thorough knowledge of Arithmetic 

must be laid in the principles of Numeration and Notation ; 

for on these principles depend the four fundamental opera- 

t/ons Jn ArithmetSc — ^Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication, and 

Division, 



i 9.) NOMEKATIOir. 



NUMERATION. 

i 9. Nttmebatiok is the method of naming abstract num- 
bers. Numbers are named as so many units, tens, hundreds, &c. 



Thus eleven 

twdve 

thirteen 

teventeen 

Tioenty. 
twenty-Jive 
thirty-nine 

A hundred 
. A thousand 



s (me and ten; 
s two and ten; 
B (AneejBind ten; 
% seven BJiA ten. ' 

s.hro tens; 

s two tens ^n^five, 

s three tens and nine. 

s ten tens ; 
s ten hundred. 



A million is ten hundred thousand, or a thousand thousands. 
A billion is ten hundred millions, or a thousand millions. 
A trillion is ten hundred billions, or a thousand billions. 

In like manner Numeration proceeds through quadrillions, 
quintiUions, sextillions, septiUions, octillions, noniUions, dedHions, 
undedUions, duodecUlions, &c. 

What two numliers arc implied in the nzme fourteen ? In the nama 
fifleen ? In eighteen ? In fifteen 1 In seventeen 1 

What is implied in the name twenty ? In the name twenty-one ? In 
thirty? In forty 1 In fifty 1 Sixty! Seventy 1 Nmetyl 

A quadrillion is how many ? A quintiliion ? A sextiiiion ? A aep- 
tillion 1 An octUlion ? A nonillion 1 A duodecillion ? 

DiffererU Orders of Units. 

§ lO. The naming of numbers by tens, hundreds, &c., intro- 
duces different orders of units in Numeration. 

The numbers tuoo, three, four, &c., are repetitions of the 
simple unit one, which is called a unit of the first order. 

Twenty, thirty, forty, &c., are, respectively, two tens, three 
tens, four tens, &,c.; and in these repetitions of ten, ten is re« 
garded as a unit of the second order. 

So in repetitions of a hundred, as two hundred, three hur^ 
dred, d^., oTze hundred is regarded as a unit of the third order. 

In like manner, one thousand is made a uait ^1 \^^ {qn^tAK 
order; and bo on. 



4 NUMXRATXOIf. ($ 12 

In the number Three htmdrSi and forty-seven, for example, we 
find seven units of the^rs^ order, /our of the sec^ndy and tiiree of 
the third. 

In the number Five thousoTid, nine hundred and four, we find 
/our-units of the first order, none of the second, nine of the thirds 
tiudfim o{ the fourth. 

How many units of the first and second orders, respectively, do you 
find in the number Twenty-fiye ? In the number Thirty-one? In tb« 
number Seventy-six 1 In the number Nineteen 1 In the number 
Ninety-nine 1 . 

How many *units of distinct orders are found in the number Five 
hundred and thirty-four? In the number Nine hui)dred and fifty-one ? 
In Three thousand seven hundred sind' sixteen? In Eight thousand on* 
hundred and seventy ? 

Scale of Kumeraiion, 

^11. Ten of any lovxr order of units make one of the next 
higher order ; or, 07i6 of a higher order makes ten of the next 
lower order. 

Thus ten units (of the first order) make one ten. 

How many Tens make One hundred 1 How many Hundreds make 
One thousand? How many Hundreds make Two thousand? How 
many Hundreds make Three thousand? 

One million is how many Hundred thousand? One billion is how 
many Hundred millions 1 One tiilUon is how many Hundred billions ^ 

Nvmeraium Table, 

$ 12« The ascending orders of units are given from right 
to left, in the following Table : 

^*^ ^ «a • 



Kedte &e orders of units, ascending, from Units to Decillions. Recite 
them, descending, beginning with Hundreds. Beginning with Thou- 
sands. Beginning wiUi Tens of thousands. B<%ginning with Hundreds 
of thousands. Beginning with MiUiona. Beginning with Billions. 

Wiiat are the relative values of these difierent orders of units (§ 11}? 



$ 13.) NOTATIOIT. 



NOTATION. 

$ 1 3. Notation is the method of denoting numbers by nu- 
meral characters or figures. 

These Figures — sometimes called the digits of numbers — are 
1 one, 2 two, 3 three, 4 four, 6 five, 6 six, 7 seven, 8 eight, 9 nine, 
and tiie zero or cipher, which denotes nothing. 

The figures from 1 to 9 inclusive, are significant ; the is 
insignificant. 

Tens, Hundreds, ttc, — how denoted, 

§ 14. Tens, hundreds, &,c., are denoted by ttoo, three, &^,, 
figures in a row, right and left, — ^the first on the right being 
unit^, — the second, tens, — the third, hundreds, and so on, accord- 
ing to the ascending orders of units. (§ 12.) 

Thus 12, 1 ten and 2, that is, twelve; 
123, 1 hundred, 2 teris, and 3; or one hundred and ttoentg-Oiree* 

What would be the value of 4 in ihe first place on the right ? In 
the second place ? In the third place ? ui the fourth place ? 

Simple and Local Values, 

$ 15. The simple value of a figure is that which is ex- 
pressed by the simple name of the figure — ^being its value 
when used alime, or in the units' place. 

Thus the simple value of 5 is five; 
and 5 has its simple value in 25, 2 teTis and 5, or tioentg-five, 

§ 16. The local value of a figure is that which arises from 
its place in a row of figures-^being its simple value increased 
tenfold for each place it is removed from units toward the left. 

In 25, 2 has the local value 2 tens, which is 10 times the 
simple 2; and in 125, 1 has the local value 1 hundred, 

3 in the second place from the right would be how many times the 
nmpleS'i In the third place 1 In the fourth place ? Inthefiflth? 

Use of Zero or Cipher, 

i X7» The zero or cipher, having no value, is used to oc- 
cupy vacant places in notation; and thus to assign a required 
heal value to another figure, by removing it the proper distance 
from the units' place. 

Thus 10, 1 with a occupying the units* ^lace, denotes ITsn. 
so, 100, 1 with two Oa for Pms and utu^/^^ Oiv^'H^imdrrai^ 



\ 
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NOTATION. 



(§19. 



How may the figure 2 be made to denote 2 tens, or twenty? How 
may it be made to denote 2 hundred ? 2 thousand ? 2 miUuma ? 

How may 3 be made to denote 3 hundred 1 3 thousand 1 30 thou 
sand 1 3 hundred thousand ? 3 millions 1 3 hundred millions ? 



KULES OF ARITHMETIC. 

i 18* A RvJe, in Arithmetic, is a prescribed mode pf per- 
forming an Arithmetical operation. 

RULE I. 

$ 19. To Numerate or read a rovsrof Figures. 

Call the successive figures units, tens, hundre4s, &c., from 
right to left {§ 12), tind then read them according to their re- 
spective names or values from left to right. 

EXAMPLE. 

To read the number 

704360521 

Calling the figures, one after another, W7iite,fe7w, hundreds,&c,, 
from right to left, we find the last figure 7 to be hundreds of 
minions. Theix reading from left to right, we say. 

Seven hundred and four millions, Three hundred and sixti/thoU' 
sand, Five hundred and tvxnty one. 

£X£RCI9£S. 

Read each of the following numbers, — ^from the top to the 
bottom of each column. 



1st, . . . 


. 11 


16th, . . 


. . . 510 


31st, . . lOOOOOol 


2nd, . . 


. . 12 


17th, . 


. . 701 


32nd, . 5400375 


3rd, . . . 


. 13 


18 th, . , 


. . . 900 


33rd, . . 7347531 


4th, . . 


. . 16 


19th, . 


. . 1000 


34th, . 20000000 


5th, . . • 


. 19 


20th, . , 


. . 3800 


35th, . 34000000 


6th, . . 


. .20 


21st, . 


. 24000 


36th, . 75603740 


7th, . . . 


. 21 


22nd,. . 


. , 37220 


37th, . 80730783 


8th, . . 


. . 30 


23rd, . 


. 40Q79 


38th, 300000000 


9th, . . 


. 34 


24th,. , 


. . 71003 


39th, 473830731 


10th, . . 


. .40 


'25th^.. 


. 89050 


40th, 380707349 


nth, . . . 


.49 


26th,, . 


. . 94376 


41st, 701803909 


12th, . . 


, 100 


27th, . 


. 100000 


42nd, 890760540 


13th, . . 7 


. 206 


28th, . . 


270270 


43rd, 4000000000 


14th, . . 


. 300 


29th, . 


. 341143 


44th, 5738146839 


15th, . . . 


, 473 


30th, . . 


. 404404 


45th, 9030707301 
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NOTATION. 

RULE II 



§ 20* 7b toriie in Fibres any given Number. 

Place proper figures from left to rights to denote the number 
in each of the d^cending orders of units, from the highest in 
the given number down to simple units; observing to fill each 
vicant place with a 0. (§ 17.) 

RX AMPLE.' 

To write in figures the number 

Three miUionSf twen^^ve thousand^ and ihvrty. 
The descending orders of units in this number, are 

' 3 millions, 2 tens of thous., 5 thousands, and 3 tens. 

Hence we write it, 

30250 30; 

in which the vacant places of htmdreds of thousands, hundreds, 
and units, are filled with Os. 

EXERCISES. 



Write in figures each of the following numbers: 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 



One hundred. 
Two hundred and one. 
Three hundred and ten. 
Four hundred and five. 
Five hundred and fifteen. 

6. Six hundred and twenty. 

7. Seven hund. and thirty-four. 

8. Eight hundred and eleven. 

9. Nine hund. and ninety-nine. 

One thousand. 
Two thousand and nine. 
Five thousand and ten. 
Seven thous. one hundred. 
Three thousand and five. 

15. Eight thous. and nineteen. 

16. Nine thous. and eleven. 

17. Four thousand, five hun- 
dred and seventy-eight. 

18. Ten thousand. 

19. Twelve thousand and ten. 

20. Twenty thousand and nine. 



10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 



21. Fifty- four thousand, one 
hundred and twenty-three. 

22. Eighty-seven thousand, five 
hunc&ed and seventy-eight. 

23. Seventy-one thousana, two 
hundred and one. 

24. Forty thousand, three hun- 
dred and two. 

25. One hundred thousand. 

26. Two hundred and thirty 
thousand, one hundred. 

27. Five hundred and one thou* 
sand, two hundred and three. 

28. Seven hundred and thirteen 
thous., four hundred and fifty. 

29. Nine hundred and ninety^ 
nine thousand, and one. 

30. Eight hundred thousand, 
and seven hundred. 

31. Nine hundred and one thou- 
sand, one hundred and nine. 
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32. One million. 

33. Five millions, five hundred 
thousand. 

34. Nineteen millions, two hun- 
dred and forty-seven thous. 

35. Thirty millions, one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand, seven 
hundred. 

36. Seventy-five millions, eight 
hundred and sixty-four thou- 
sand, nine hund. and twelve. 

37. Eleven millions, seven hun- 
dred and fourteen thousand. 

38. Twenty-nine millions, four 
hundred and one thousand, 
two hundred and ten. 

39. Thirty millions, nine hun- 
dred and twenty thousand. 

40. Seven millions, eighty-five 
thousand, six hundred and 
forty-nine. 

4 1 . Eighty-five millions, eighty- 
seven thousand, four hundred 
and ninety seven. 

42. Ninety-nine millions, one 
hundred and eleven thousand, 
one hundred and one. 



43. One hundred millions. 

44. Three hundred millions, 
one hundred thousand. 

45. Five hundred and thirty- 
four millions, nine hundred. 

46. Six hundred and nine mil- 
lions, fifty thousand, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five. 

47. Nine hundred and seven- 
teen millions, five hundred 
thous.,four hundred and sixty. 

48. Five hundred millions, six- 
ty thousand, three hundred 
and four. 

49. Seven hundred and ten 
millions, one hundred thou- 
sand, five hundred and nine- 
ty-one. 

50. Three hundred and one mil- 
lions, seven hundred and ten. 

51 . Eight hundred and six mil- 
lions, nine hundred and nine- 
teen thousand, one hundred. 

52. Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine millions, nine himdred 
and ninety -nine thousand, 
nine hund. and ninety-nine. 



French and English Numeration. 

§ 21. In the French system of Numeration, which prevails 
in continental Europe, and in America, a thousand millions 
make one billion, a thousand hillions «make one trillion, and so 
on ($ 9 and § 12). 

In the English svstem, a miUion millions make one billion, a 
million hillions make one trillion, and so on. 

Hence, in this system, after hundreds of millions, the ascend- 
ing order of units are, thousands of millions, tcTis of thousands 
of millions, hundreds of thousands of millions, billions; and in 
like manner after hundreds of billions, &c. 

For example, the number 3 840 930 670 820, in the French 
system, is 3 trillions, 840 biUions, 930 millions, 670 thousand, 
etffht hundred and twenty. 

In th9 EnffJjBb, it im 3 IdUums, 8409^0 miaionx, ^n^^^v^. 



ff 22—23.) 



ADDITION. 







CHAPTER II. 



ADDITI05. — SXTBTEACTIOH. — MITLTirLICATIOR. — DIYISIOH. 

ADDITION. 

§ 22. Addition consists in finding the sum or aggregaU 
amount of two or more numbers. 
Thus the sum of 4 and 5 is 9; or 5 added to 4 makes 9. 

What is the sum of 7 and 3? Of 6 and 4? Of 8 and 5? 

The Sum found may be regarded as a wholes of which the 
given numbers are the parts. 

What is the sum of 4, 6 and 8 1 Then what is the whole, and what 
are its parts ? What is the sum of 10, 4, and 31 Then what is the 
whole, and what are its parts ? . 

§ 23. The whole is equal to the sum ofaU its parts. 

Recite the eltmentary sums of numbers ; thus 1 and I are 2 ; I and 
2 are 3 ; &c. — 2 and 1 are 3 ; 2 and 2 are 4 ; &c., as given from IcA 
to right in the 

Addition Table, 



1 aiu/ 1 arc 2 2 are 3 


3ar< 4 14 are 5|5 are 6 6 are 7 7 are 8 


Bare 9 9 are 10| 


2 and 


I are 3 2 are 4 


3 are 9 


4 are 6 


iare 7 


6 are 8 


7 are 9 


8 are 10 


9 arv 11 


3 and 


I are 4 2 are 5 3 are 6 


4 are 7 


3 are 8 


Gare 9 


7 are 10 


8 are 11 


9 are I2 


4 and I are 5 


2 are B 3 are 7 


4 are 8 


5 are 9 


6 are 10 


7 are 11 


8 are 12 


9 are 13 


Sand I are 6 


2 are 7 


3 are 8 4 are 


5 are 10 


6 are 11 7 are 12 


8 are 13 


9 are 14 


6 and I are 7 


2 are 8 


3 are 9 


4 are 10 


5 are 11 


6 are 12 


7 are 13 


8 are 14 


9 are 15 


7and\l are 8 


2 are 9 


3 are 10 


4 are 11 


5 are 12 


6 are 13 


7 are 14 


S are 15 


9 are 16 


8 and I are 9 2 are 10 


3 are 11 


4 are 12 


5 are 13 


are 14 7 are 15 8 are 16 


9 are 17 


9 and 


1 are 10 


2 are 11 


3 are 12 


4 are 13 5 are 14 


6 are 15 j 7 are 16 


8arel7 9 are 18 


10 and 


lareM 2art>.\2 


3 are 13 


4 are 14 


5 are 15 6 are 16 7 are 17 


8arel8 9 are 19 


11 and 1 are 12 


2 are 13 


3 are 14 4 are ISJS are 16 6 are 17 7 are 18 8 are 10 9 are 20| 


12 and\l are 13 2 are 14 


3 are 15|4 are 16 5 art 17 \6 arc V^\'i are \^\^ att^LVi 


^^atc'S^ 
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to ADDITION. ($24. 

Sign of Addition. 

§ 24. The sign -f-, called plusy placed betv/een numbers, 
signifies that the numbers are to be added togetlier. 

Thus 5-|-4, 5 plus 4, signifies 5 and 4 added together. 
What is the sum of 4+34-2 1 Of 6+4+8 1 Of 7+3+4+61 

Sum of Concrete Numbers. 

$ 35» The sum of similar concrete numbers, is a concrete 
number of the same kind. 

Thus, the sum of 5 cerUs and 4 cerUs is 9 cents. 

What is the sum of 6 pounds + 5 pounds 1 Of 7 days + 3 days + 
5 days 1 Of 10 miles + 9 miles 1 Of 12 pints + 6 pints + 2 pmtsi 

$ 26* Dissimilar concrete numbers cannot be united in one 
number. 

Thus we cannot add 5 cents and 3 days together. 

RULE III. 

i 127. To Add hoo or more NumJ)ers together. 

1. Set the numbers one under another, with units under 
unitSf tens under tens, &c. 

2.uJProceeding from right to left, add up each column of 
figures, and under each set its amount, if less than 10. 

3. If the amount be 10 or more, set down its right hand 
figure, and add the left figure or figures to the next column. 

Set down the whole amount of the last column. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find the Sum of 930+6764+8621 

930 
6764 
8 62 1 

16306 

Having set vnih under units, tens under tens, &c., we say 1 
and 4 are 6, and set 6 under the units' column. 

Then, 2 and 6 are 7, and 3 are 10. We set the under the 
tens' column, and add or carry the 1 to the next column; thus 
1 and 6 are 7, and 7 are 14, and 9 are 23. We set 3 under 
that column, and say 2 and 8 are 10, and 6 are 16. 



$28.) ADDITION. 11 

Ql^llie left hand figure in the amount of any column, denotes the 
number of tens in that amount ; afid these tens are so many uniU when 
carried to the next column on the left. (§ 11.) 

In the preceding example, the amount of tho}e?iy column is 10 itru. 
But 10 tena being 1 hundred^ we set down no tens, and add I to the 
hundreds' column, — which makes 23 hundreds, or 2 ihmisanda and 3 
hundreds. The 3 is put in the hundreds' plat«, and the 2 is added to 
the thousands' column, making 16 thousands. 

By thus carrying one for every ten, from right to left, we find the num- 
ber belonging to each distinct order of units in the sum of the several 
numbers. The whole is equal to the sum of all its parts.«r]0 

The Operation Proved. 

§ 2S« Addition may be verified or proved, by adding the sev- 
eral columns of figures downwards; <}ie Sum must be the same 
43 when tliey are added upwards. 

Thus to prove the operation in the preceding example, we 
begin at the top, and say 4 and 1 are 5; then 3 and 6 are 8, 
and 2 are 10. Setting down the 0, and carrying the 1, we say 
I and 9 are 10, and 7 are 17, and 6 are 23; then 2 and 6 are 8, 
and 8 are 16. 

The Sum found is the same as before. 



£XERCIS£S. 

1. John has 95 chestnuts, Thomas has 180, and Charles 270; 
what number have they all together 1 

The whole number of chestnuts wiU be found by adding together 
95, 180, and 270. Ansioer, 545 chestnuts. 

2. A farmer being asked how many sheep he had, replied: 
'Mn one field I have 410, in another 500, in another 602." 
How many had he ? Ans. 1512 sheep. 

3. A' merchant bought cloth for 375 dollars, linen for 83 
dollars, silk for 234 dollars, and calico for 75 dollars. What 
Bum did he expend for the whole ? Ans. 767 dollars. 

4. A gentleman bought a carriage for 350 dollars, a pair of 
horses for ^40 dollars, and a set of harness for 100 dollars. 
What did the whole amount to 1 Ans. 690 dollars. 

5.- Going out to collect money, I received from one person 
13 dollars, from another 124 dollars, from another 89 dollars, 
and from another 20 dollars. What was the whole sum col- 
lected 1 A71S. 246 dollars. 



12 £X£RCIS£S IN ADDITiOJN. 

6. Suppose a man should raise on the several fields of h^s 
farm the following quantities of grain, viz: 685 bushels, 97 
bushels, 330 bushels, and IpOO bushels, — ^how many bushels 
would he raise altogether 1 Ans, 2112 bushels. 

7. Allowing a person's estate to be estimated as follows, viz: 
real estate 9000 dollars, personal property 1375 dollars, recov- 
erable debts 875 dollars, and cash 300 dollars, — what would be 
the value of his estate ? Ans. 11560 dollars. 

8. Admitting I bought of A 500 bushels of wheat, of B 934 
6ushels, of C 83 bushels, and of D 125 bushels, — how many 
bushels did I buy in all ? ' Ans. 1642 bushels. 

. 9. Three persons deposite flour in the same warehouse; the 
first, 43 barrels; the second 150 barrels; and the third, 89 bar- 
rels. What quantity do they all deposite ? Am. 282 barrels. 

10. A merchant bought four pieces of cloth; the first for 225 
dollars, the second Cor 310 dollars, the third for 279 dollars, and 
the fourth for 95 dollars. What did the whole cost him 1 

Ans. 909 dollars. 

11. If a merchant buy a stock of goods for 5000 dollars, foi 
what sum must he sell the goods so as to gain by them 475 
dollars ? Ans. 5475 dollars. 

12. Bought a barrel of sugar for 15 dollars, a barrel of mo- 
lasses for 13 dollars, and a sack of cofiee for 20 dollars. For 
what sum must the whole be sold to gain 10 dollars 1 

Ans. 58 dollars. 

13. A person on a journey travels, the first week 255 tniles ; 
the second, 240 miles; the third and fourth, each 200 miles. 
How far did he travel in the four weeks 1 Ans. 895 miles. 

14. Four persons, A, B, C, and D,'engage in speculation. A 
gains 75 dollars, B 100 dollars, and C and D each 235 dollars; 
what sum was gained by all together ? Ans. 645 dollars. 

15. A farmer bought three plantations for 3750 dollars each, 
and sold them again so as to make 1000 dollars on the whole. 
For what sum did he sell the three. Ans. 12250 dollars. 

16. A draper sold four bales of linen; the first and second 
contained each 480 yards; the third and fourth each 542 yards. 
How many yards did he sell ] Ans. 2044 yards. 

17. Bought of A 325 bushels of wheat; of B, 280 bushels; 
of C as much as from A; and of D as much as from B. What 
quantity of wheat did I buy in all ] Ans. 1210 bushels. 

18. A merchant bought at one time 375 barrels of flour, for 
1875 dollars; and at another 400 barrels for 2000 dollars. 
What quantitv of flour did the merchant buy, and for what 
sum 1 • Ans. 775 barrels, for 3875 dollars. 



EXERCISES IN ADDITION. 1$ 

19. Find the Sum 346+480+2346+7864. Ans. 11036. 

20. Find the Sum 201+342+4000+1009. Ans, 6662. 

21. Find the Sum 804+4364+25+1231. • Ans, 6424. 

22. Find the Sum 68603+76+49+2400. Ans, 61127. 

23. Find the Sum 73846+37+C 3+9000. Ans, 82946. 

24. Find the S'um 7+43+479+8+3703. Ans, 4240. 
26. Find the Sum 9+60+340+4+8264. Am, m'Jl. 

26. Find the Sum 6+60+600+8+8900. Ans. 9663. 

27. Find the Sum 6+10+100+9+1000. Am, 1125. 

28. A lends to B 2500 dollars; to C 3000; and has 6325 
dollars left. What sum had A at first ? Atis. 10825 dollars. 

29. A speculator bought stock at one time for 326 dollars; 
and at another time for 706 dollars. In selling the whole, he 
realized a gain of 176 dollars; for what sum did he sell 1 

Ans, 1205 dollars. 

30. A gentleman is 16 years older than his wife, and she is 
20 years older than their eldest son, who is 29 years of age. 
Required the gentleman's age, and the age of his wife ? 

Ans, His age is 64 years; hers 49. 

31. A, B, and C form a partnership in trade. A puts in 4260 
dollars; B, 2000 dollars; and C as much as A and B together; 
what is their whole stock in trade ? Ans, 12600 dollars. 

32. Bought at one time 76 yards of cotton, and 100 yards 
of linsey; at another, 37 yards of cotton, and 87 yards of lin- 
sey ; and at another, 125 yards of cotton, and 9 yards of linsey. 
What quantity of each kind did I buy 1 

Ans, 237 yards of cotton, and 196 of linsey. 

33. A merchant bought cloth for 375 dollars, and silk for 95 
dollars. In selling, he gained 60 dollars on the cloth, and 45 
dollars on the silk; for what sum did he sell the whole ? 

Ans, 665 dollars. 

34. A grocer paid 300 dollars for sugar, 174 dollars for cof- 
fee, 85 dollars for rice, and 56 dollars for tobacco. He sold the 
sugar at a profit of '25 dollars, and the other articles at cost; 
what did he get for the whole ? Ans, 640 dollars. 

35. A father bequeaths to his only daughter 2600 dollars, 
and to each of his two sons, 600 dollars more than to his daugh- 
ter. What sum did each son receive, and what was the amount 
of the several bequests ? j « 5 f^ach son, 3000 dollars, 

^^' < Amount, 8500 dollars. 

36. Several persons contributed towards the establishment 
of a library. A gave 200 dollars, and B 50 dollars more than 
A; C gave 300 dollars, and D 25 dollars more than C. What 
was the whole amount contributed ? Ans, 1075 dollars. 
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37 The produce of two farms was as follows, viz: of the 
first, 786 bushels of wheat, and 250 of rye; of the second, 1000 
bushels of wheat, and 113 of rye. What was the entire pro- 
duce of the farms (§ 26)? 

Ans, 1785 bushels of wheat, and 363 of rye. 

38. A merchant bought 4 bales of cotton; the first and sec- 
ond contained 470 yards each; and the third and fourth, 532 
yards each. ' What was the number of yards purchased ? 

Ans, 2004 yards. 

39. Bought live stock as follows, viz: of A 13 cows, 16 oxen, 
and 120 sh^ep; of B 24 cows, 30 oxen, and 153 sheep: and of 
C 100 cows, and 425 sheep. It is required to find the amount 
of stock purchased (§ 26). 

Ans, 137 cows; 46 oxen; 698 sksep. 

40. A has 2375 dollars; B 150 dollars more than A; and C 
as much as A and B together. What sum is possessed by C, and 
what by the three together ? . 5 ^ ^^ ^^^^ dollars. 

'^^' ^The three 9800 dollars. 

41. A fanner has in store at one place 500 bushels of wheat, 
325 of oats, and 50 of corn; and at another, 475 bushels of 
wheat, 75 of oats, and 83 of com. What amount of produce 
has the farmer in store % 

Ans, 975 bushels of wheat; 400 of oats; 133 of corn. 

42. Bought a quantity of cloth for 386 dollars, of cotton for 
200 dollars, and of silk for 150 dollars. The cloth was sold 
at a profit of 73 dollars, the cotton at a profit of 35 dollars, and 
the silk' at cost. What was the whole sold for ? 

Ans, 844 dollars. 

43. The population of each of the grand divisions of the 
Earth, is estimated as follows, viz: of Europe, at 238 millions, 
473 thousand, nine hundred and fifty-seven; of Asia, at 390 
millions; of Africa, at 65 millions; of North America, at 35 
millions; of South America, at 15 millions, 240 thousand; and 
of Oceanica, at 20 millions. What then is the whole popula- 
tion of the several grand divisions of the Earth ? 

Ans, 7637T'^%7 inhabitants. 
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SUBTRACTION. 

$ 29* Subtraction consists in finding the difference be- 
tween two numbers; that is, the retnainder when the less num- 
' ber is taken from the greater. 

The less nmnber is called the subtrahend^ and the greater 
the minuend. 

Thus 4 from 9 leaves 5; then 4 is the svbtrdhend, 9 the mtn- 
uendf and 5 the difference or remainder. 

What is the difference between 5 and 8 1 Between 6 and 10 1 Be- 
tween 9 and 15 ? Between 8 and 17 1 Between 10 and 19 ? 

Addition and Subtraction, 

§ 30. Addition and Subtraction are the reverse of each other. 

In Addition, the parts are given, to find the sum or whole; in 
Subtraction, the sum or whole, and one of its parts, are given, 
to find the other part. 

The lum being 10, and one of its parts 7, what is the other parti 
The sum being 13, and one part 6, what is the other part 1 The sum 
being 19, and one part 12, what is the other pait ? 

Sign of Subtraction, 

$ 31. The sign — , called minus^ placed between two num- 
bers, signifies that the one before which it stands, is to be <u6- 
iractedfrom the other. 

Thus 9 — 1, 9 minus 4, signifies 4 subtracted from 9. 

How many is 8—5? 13—71 15—41 18—111 20—101 
How many is 10— 31 14—9? 17—8? 21—101 25— 15 « 

Difference of Concrete Numbers, 

$ 32. The difference of two similar concrete numbers, is a 
concrete number of the same kind. 

Thus the difference of 5 cents and 8 cents is 3 cerUs^ 

What is the difference between 12 pounds and 3 pounds? Between 
18 days and 9 days 1 Between 20 dollars and 12 dollars 1 

§ 33. Two dissimilar concrete numbers cannot be sub- 
tracted, the one from the other. 
Thus we cunnot subtract 6 jpoVTHU tcom ^ ^ti« 



i(J SXTBTRACTIOK. (§ 34. 

Constant Difference, 

§ 34. The Difference of two numbers remains the same, 
when those numbers are equdUy increased or diminisJied. 

What is the diilerence between 4 and 7 1 Between 4-|-l and 7-|-l 1 
Between 5 and 9? Between S-J-X and 9-f-2? Between 7 and 121 
Between 7-f-lO and I24-I0 1 Between 20—9 and 16—9 1 

RULE IV. 

§ 35. To Svbtract one Number from another, 

1. Set the less number under the greater, with units undei 
vnits, tens under tens, &c. 

2. Proceeding from right to left, tak€ each lower figure from 
the one above it, and underneath set the remainder. 

3. If the lower figure exceed the upper, add 10 to the upper 
figure; from the sum subtract the lower, and then add 1 to the 
next lower figure before subtracting it. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find the Difference between 654739 and 80867. 

664739 
80667 

6 74082^ 

Having set the less number under the greater, with units 
under units, tens under tens, &c., and drawn a line below 
them, 

We begin at the right, and say 7 from 9 leaves two; the 5 
being greater than the 3 above it, we say 10 and 3 are 13, and 

6 from 13 leaves 8; then adding 1 to the 6, making 7, we say 

7 from 7 leaves 0; from 4 leaves 4; 10 and 6 are 16, and 8 
from 16 leaves 7; there being no figure under the 6, the 1 to 
be added there makes 1 for that place, — then 1 from 6 leaves 6. 

The Difference required is 674082. 

(T^* The 10 added to any upper figure is always equal to the 1 added 
to the next lower figure (§11); so that these additions preserve the 
tame difference between the two given numbers (§ 34). 

In the preceding example, the 10 tens added to the 3 tens, are equal 
to the 1 hundred added to the 6 hundreds; in like manner the 10 added 
to the 5 in the upper number is equal to the 1 added to the lower num- 
ber, and subtracted fi-om the 6. 

The several figures m the remainder express the differences between 
the corresponding units, in their several orders, in thu two given numbers 
or thoae mfmb^NTf equally iocrpsM^ U) the process of subtracting. J^ 
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The Operation Proved, 

§ 36, Subtraction may be verified or proved, by adding the 
difference to the less number; the sum must be equal to the 
greater number. 

EXERCISES. 

o* 

1. William had 325 chestnuts, but gave James 148 of them. 

How many chestnuts had William left ? 

The number left is the difference between 325 and. 148. 

Ans. 177 chestnuts. 

2. A person who undertook a journey of 735 miles, has 
traveled 9.S miles of the distance. What distance has he yet 
to travel % Ans. 642 miles. 

3. From a farm which contained 2350 acres, 1234 acres were 
sold. How many acres remained of the original farm ? 

Atis. 1116 acres. 

4. A young man received from his father 5325 dollars, of 
which he paid 2500 dollars for a house. How many dollars of 
the first sum had he remaining ? Ans. 2825 dollars. 

5. A merchant deposited 5800 dollars in bank, but afterwards 
made a draft upon it for 3270 dollars. What sum remained 1 

Ans. 2530 dollars. 

6. Suppose a farmer who has 4000 bushels of wheat in his 
granary, should take out 2100 bushels to be sent to market; 
how many bushels would remain ] Ans. 1900 bushels. 

7. A vintner bought 4036 gallons of wine, and afterwards 
sold at different times to the amount of 2373 gallons. How 
many gallons had he remaining ? Ans. 1663 gallons. 

8. Suppose I should borrow of my neighbor 1000 dollars, 
and three months afterwards should pay him 385 dollars of the 
debt; what balance would still be owing ? Ans. 615 dollars. 

9. A drover bought cattle for 1495 dollars, and sold the same 
at a loss of 270 dollars. For what sum did he sell them 1 

Ans. 1225 dollars. 

10. A gentleman sold a farm for 6700 dollars, which sum was 
530 dollars more than he gave for it. What did he pay for the 
farm ? Ans. 6170 dollars. 

11. A weaver made 30 pieces of cotton, containing 1200 
yards; of which he has sold 17 pieces, containing 875 yards. 
How many pieces, and how^ many yards remain 1 

Ans. 13 pieces; and 325 yards. 

12. Bought of A 385 barrels of flour, and 2805 bushels ot 
corn; of which I sold to B 109 barrels of flour, and 936 bush- 
els of Corp. What quantity of each remains unsold \ 

Ans. 276 barrels of flow; 1%(S^ \v>a»\i^^ ^"^ «sttw. 
2 
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13. A Salter bought 35850 pounds of beef, and 150000 
pounds of pork. Having exported 20500 pounds of the beef, 
and 75900 pounds of the pork, what quantity of each has he 
still on hand ? Ans. 15350 pounds of beef; 74100 of pork. 

14. A farmer raised 1200 bushels of wheat, and 213 bushels 
of oats. He sold to A 835 bushels of wheat, and 179 of oats, 
and the remainder of the crop to B. What amount of produce 
did the farmer sell to B 1 

Ans, 365 bushels of wheat; and 34 of oats. 

15. A merchant bought 375 yards of cloth, for 1645 dollars; 
of which he has sold 103 yards, for 685 dollars. How many 
yards of the cloth remain on hand, and for what sum must the 
remainder be sold, to lose nothing 1 

Ans, 272 yards; and 960 dollars. 

16. A grocer bought coffee for 420 dollars, and sugar for 545 
dollars. He sold the coffee for 500 dollars, and the sugar for 
603 dollars; what did he gain on each 1 

Ans, 80 dollars on the coffee; and 58 on the sugar. 

17. Sold a lot of hams for 275 dollars — ^which made a profit 
of 43 dollars; and a lot of cheese for 305 dollars — ^which made 
a profit of 39 dollars. What did each kind cost me 1 

Ans. The hams, 232 dollars; the cheese, 266 dollars. 

18. Four persons contribute towards the founding of a lit- 
erary institution; A gave 2500 dollars, B 3300, C 375 less than 
A, and D 283 less than B. What were the sums contributed 
by C and D respectively 1 

Ans, 2125 dollars by C; and 3017 by D. 

19. Find the Difference 230469—85340. Ans, 145129. 

20. Find the Difference 349130—94131. Ans, 264999. 

21. Find the Difference 400500—80973. Ans, 319527. 

22. Find the Difference 739745—76378. Ans, 663367. 

23. Find the Difference 511839—84^74. Ans, 421X6^. 

24. Find the Difference 601813—13834. Ans, 587979. 

25. Find the Difference 803460 — 45009. Ans. 758451. 

26. Find the Difference 910311— 87300. Aw. 823011. 

27. Find the Difference 999830—99001. Ans, 900829. 

28. A borrowed of B 8794 dollars; of which he paid to B at 
one time 2340 dollars, and at another time 1375 dollars. What 
balance remains to be paid 1 , 

From the whole debt subtract ike first payrrvsnt, and from the re^ 
tnainder subtract the second payment, Ans, 5079 dollars. 

29. A person who set out on a journey of 900 miles, traveled 
the £rst week 255 miles, and the second 233 miles. How 

many miles then remained to be travsledl Ans* 412 milea« 
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30. A testator provided in his will, that his estate, valued at 
25479 dollars, should be divided as follows, viz: his only son to 
have 13500 dollars, his only daughter 5375 dollars, and his 
widow the remainder. What sum did the widow receive ? 

Ans. 6604 dollars. 

31. A gentleman who owned a tract of land containing 
15735 acres, sold from it, at different times, 3050 acres, 521 
acres, 200 acres, and 2370 acres. How many acres of the tract 
had he then remaining ? Ans, 9594 acres. 

32. Borrowed of my neighbor at one time 175 dollars, at 
another 340 dollars, and at another 520 dollars. Having paid 
him 685 dollars, what balance have I yet to pay ? 

From ihe sum 175+340+620, subtract 685. 

Ans. 350 dollars. 

33. Put in store at one time 500 pounds of hemp; at another 
time 3800 pounds; and at another 2005 pounds. Having with- 
drawn 3473 pounds, what quantity remains in store ? 

Am, 2832 pounds 

34. A merchant bought flour at one time for 325 dollars, 
and at another time for 460 dollars. Having become damaged, 
the whole was sold at a loss of 184 dollars; for what sum was 
it sold 1 Ans, 601 dollars. . 

35. A grocer purchased brandy for 195 dollars, and wine for 
370 dollars. He sold the former at a loss of 35 dollars, and 
the latter at a loss of 80 dollars. What did he get for ihe 
whole 1 Ans, 450 dollars. 

36. A manufacturer sold two bales of cotton, which together 
contained 2000 yards. The first bale containing 985 yards, 
how many yards were in the second balel Ans, 1015 yards. 

37. A bought of B 875 acres of land, for 23400 dollars. For 
600 acres of the tract, he paid 11379 dollars; how many acres 
were in the remainder of the tract, and for what sum was it 
purchased! Ans, 375 acres; and 12021 dollars. 

38. One farmer had two fields of corn, each producing 230 
barrels; and another had three fields, each producing 195 bar- 
rels. Which of the two raised the larger crop, and by how 
many barrels? An>s. The second, by 125 barrels. 

39. Three persons, A, B, and C, propose to purchase a man- 
ufactory, valued at 25850 dollars. A agrees to pay 5000 dol- 
lars, B twice as much as A, and C the remainder; what sum 
will C have to pay ? Ans, 10850 dollars. 

40. A merchant exchanges a stock of goods worth 6726 
dollars, and a house worth 3120 dollars, with a farmer, for a 
tract of land valued at 6900 dollars, — ^the deficiency on the 
part of the land to be made up in money. WVv^X. svosl^'^^^ 
merchaiTt receive * Ans. ^^4Si ^^i^^%* 
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41. A has 2070 dollars more than B, )ind 375 dollars less 
than C, who has 4000 dollars; what sum then has B ? 

Am, 1555 dollars. 

42. Two travelers start together from the same place, and 
journey in the same direction, for three successive weeks, — 
tlie first at the rate of 240, the second 275 miles, per week; 
how far are the travelers apart at the end of the time named ? 

Am. 105 miles. 

43. Having 4800 dollars on hand, I wish to add to this a 
sum which will enable me to purchase a- farm at 5390 dollars, 
and leave 300 dollars for other purposes. Required the sum 
to be added to the first one. Ans, 890 dollars. 

44. A planter seld cotton amounting to 3460 dollars, and out 
of these proceeds purchased groceries for 150 dollars, and 
other provisions for 375 dollars. How much of the first sum 
had he remaining ? Ans, 2935 dollars. 

45. A cabinet maker sold furniture to the amount of 4000 
dollars, and received, in part payment, at different times, 100 
dollars, 200 dollars, 475 doll£u*s and 904 dollars/ How much of 
the debt remains to be paid ? Ans. 2321 dollars. 

46. A says to B, " in my fruitful pastures, I have 300 fal 
oxen." B replies, "then I have 120 more than you." Says 
C, " I lack but 36 of having as many as you both." How 
many had C 1 Am. 685 oxen. 

47. In 1820, the population of the United States was 9 mil- 
lions, 638 thousand, one hundred and sixty-three; in 1830, it 
was 12 millions, 856 thousand, one hundred and sixty-five; and 
Sn 1840,'! 7 millions, 63 thousand, three hundred and fifty-three. 
What was the increase from 1820 to 1830, and what fi'om 183(^ 
to 1840 1 ' ii« 5 3218002, from 1820 to 1830: 

-^^- } 4207188, from 1830 to 1840. 

48. The population of Europe being estimated at 238 mil- 
lions, 473 thousands, 957; of Asia at 3% millions; of Africa at 
65 millions; of Oceanica at 20 millions; of N. America at 35 
millions; and of S. America at 15 millions, 240 thousand; — 
how much does the population of Asia exceed that of all 
the other grand divisions of the Earth 1 

Am. 16286043 inhabitants. 
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MULTIPLICATION. 

$ 37^ Multiplication consists in finding the sum or pro- 
duct of a number taken any ffiven number of times. 

The number multiplied is called the multiplicand; and the 
multiplying number, the multiplier; the two together are also 
citUed ihe factors of the product. 

Thus, 3 times 6 is 16; then 3 is the multiplier i 5 the muUi- 
plicand, and 15 the product. Also 3 and 5 are the /actors of 15. 

How many is 3 times 2 ? Which is the multiplicand ' The multi- 
plier? The product 1 The factors? 
How many is 3 times 3 ? 4 times 31 5 times 3? 6 times 3 ? 

Addition and Multiplication. 

§ 38. Tlie addition of the same number to itself y repeatedly, 
is a multiplication of that number. 

Thus 64-5+5 is 3 times 5; the sum or product being 15. 

How many is 6-4-6, or twice 6 ? 6-J-6-J-6, or 3 times 6 1 

How many is 7-f-7, or twice 7 ? 7- -7- 

How many is 8-|-8-|-8, or 3 times 8 ? 8-|-8- 

How many is 9-j-9-|-9, or 3 times 9 1 9-^-9- 

Recite the etemerUary products, once 1 is 1, once 2 is 2, &c., 
twice 1 is 2, twice 2 is 4, &c., 3 times 1 is 3, 3 times 2 is 6 &rC., 
as given from left to right in the 

Multiplication Table. 



-7, or 3 times 7 1 
-84-8, or 4 times 8 1 
.9-[-9, or 4 times 9 1 



Once 1 2 



6 7 



8 



10 



11 j 12 



Tioice is 2 is 4 is 6 is 8 is 10 



•ititmsis 2\is 6 is 9 is ^2 is 15 



is 12\is 14 1 is lQ\is 18 



is 20|(5 22\is 24 



is 19\is 2l\is 24|t5 27\is 20\is 23\is 36 



4times\is 4\is slu 12|u 16|i« 20|u 24|u 2S|i5 32|ti 36J» 40|m 44|u 48 



5times\is ojis 10|t5 ]5|£s 20{u 25|w SOJis 35Jt« 40|m 45|i5 56\is 55Ju 60l 



Q times 



is 6|('5 12|t5 1S|» 24[ts 30|t5 36{u 42|u 48ju 5i\is 60\is 6S\is 72 



7 times 



is 7\is U\ts 21 |u 28|u 35|t5 42|is 49\is 5G\is 63|m 70|t5 77|u 84| 



8times\is S\is 16\is 24\is 32\is 40\is 48 is 56\is 64;u 72|t5 80|u 88iu OCJ 



Onmtis ts 9{(« ISJu 27\is 26\is 45\is 5i\is Gdlu 72\is 8l|ts 90|m 9g{ts lOSJ 

is I0\is 20|m 30|t5 40{» Sojis 60|i9 70 u 80;^ 90 is lOOJu ltO{i> 120t - 



10 Itmes 



11 tima\is ll\is 22|t5 33|t5 44{t> 5o\is 66|t5 77 « S8[m 09|w liOjw isgit** 132( 1 
13 iifnesjis JSJij 24Jis 36\is AS\i3 6o|t« 7a\i8 64\i8 ^\is \<^^\^ V»!>> VS1^^^ ^^\ 
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C^mstarU Product, 

§ 30. The Product of two numbers remains the same, when 
the multiplicand and multiplier are taken the one for the other. 

Thus 3 times 15 gives the same product as 15 times 3. 

For, 3 times 15 must be 15 times as many as 3 times 1, which 
is 3; that is, 3 times 15 is just as many as 15 times 3. 

Prove that 4 times 23 is equal to 23 times 4. ' Prove that 5 times 17 
is equal to 17 times 5. Prove that 6 times 39 is equal to 39 times 6. 

Siffn of MtiUiplic-ation. 

$ 40. The sign Xj called into, placed between two numbers, 
signifies that they are to be multiplied together. 

Thus 9X4, 9 into 4, signifies 9 times 4, or 4 titnes 9. 

How many is 6X71 5X9? 8X3? 4X111 8X91 3X71 

How many is 9X9? 7X8? 8X61 4Xi2? 9X61 8X4? 

How many is 3X7? 6X8? 3X91 5X10? 6X71 2XH? 

Howmanyis8X7? 6X51 7X6? 6X111 4X71 3X12? 

Product of Concrete Numbers, 

$ 41* The product of a concrete number taken any num 
ber of times, is a similar concrete number. 

Thus 3 times 5 cerUs is 15 cents. 

What is 3 times 9 pounds ? 4 times 7 yards 1 3 times 8 dollars ? 
G times 9 miles 1 7 times 10 acres? d times 11 furlongs? 

$ 42. A concrete number cannot i)e taken concretely as a 
multiplier; for, as a multiplier, a number can express nothing 
but repetitions of the multiplicand. 

For example, 3 hats at 5 dollars apiece would amount to B 
times 5 dollars, which is 15 dollars; the multiplier 3 express- 
ing only repetitions of 5 dollars. We multiply by 3,-— not by 3 
hats. 

What would 4 slates amount to at 10 cents apiece ? What would 5 
books amount to at 8 cents apiece ? What would 6 pounds of butter 
amount to at 12 cents a pound 1 What would 7 cords of wood amount 
to at 3 dollars a cordi What would 8 pair of boots amount to at 5 
dollars a pair 1 What would. 9 tons of hay amount to at 8 dollars 
a toni 

If a man can walk 4 miles an hour, how &r could he walk in 10 hours ^ 
If a yard of cloth sella for 6 dollars, what should be paid for 1 1 yaitls at 
tAe same rate 1 Allowing 12 men to do a piece of work in 5 days, in 
wAa/ iune ought one man to do the same \ 
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RULE V. 

$ 43. To MuUipty by a Number not exceeding 12; or by such 
Number with Os anniexed, 

1. Proceeding from right to left, multiply each figure of the 
multiplicand, and under each set its product, when kss than 10. 

2. When the product is 10 or more, set down its right hand 
figure, and add the left figure or figures to the next product. 
Set down the whole of tlie last product. 

3. Ciphers in the right of either or both of the factors, are 
omitted in multiplying; but as many Os must be placed in the 
right of the product, 

4. When the multiplier is 10, or 100, &c., the product will 
be formed by merely annexing to the multiplicand as many Os 
as there are Os in the right of the Multiplier. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To Multiply 6070 by 3; that is, to find 3 times 6070. 

6070 
3_ 

16210 

We place a in the right of tlie product, for the in the 
right of the multiplicand; and then say, 

3 times 7 is 21; setting down the 1, we say 3 times is 0« 
and the 2, from 21, added, makes 2; 3 times 6 is 16. 

The required product is 16210. 

2. To Multiply 243 by 30; or to find 30 times 243. 

243 
30 



7290 

Having placed a in the right of the product, for the in 
the right of the multiplier, we say 

3 times 3 is 9; 3 times 4 is 12; 3 times 2 is 6, and 1 makes 7. 

3. To multiply 369 by 100, wo merely annex two Os to the 
tnultiplicand, and thus find the product S590Q; 
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([j* The adding ^f the left hand figure in the product of any figure, 
to the next product, is carrying one for every ten, as in Addition. 

In the first example, we might have begun hy saying 3 times is 0, 
and then said 3 times 7 is 21, &c But this amounts to the same thing 
as merely placing a on the right, and beginning the multiplication with 
3 times 7. 

In the second example, 243 multiplied by 3 produces 729. But since 
the true multiplier is 30, which is 10 times 3, the true product must he 
10 times 729 ; and this tenfold value is assigned to 729 by the on the 
right, which removes each of its figures one place farther toward the left 
from units (§ 16). 

We thus find that for each omitted in the right of either fiictor, a 
must be placed in the right of the product. «rx 

The Operation Proved, 

$ 44 • Multiplication may be verified or proved, by multiply- 
ing the multiplicand by the multiplier minus 1, and adding the 
multiplicand to the product thus obtained; the sum must. be 
equal to the product found with the entire mtdtiplier. 



EXERCISES. 

1. Mary bought two books, at 31 cents apiece. How many 
cents did she pay for them ? 

TAe 2 hooks cost twice 31 cents; or 31 cents-\-Zl cents (§ 38). 

Ans, 62 cents. 

2. A farmer sold 3 horses at 125 dollars apiece. What sum 
did he receive for them ? Ans. 375 dollars. 

3. What would be the value of 20 shares of road stock, at 
95 dollars for each share ? Ans, 1900 dollars. 

4. What w^ould be the weight of 30 bales of cotton, allow- 
ing 450 pounds to each bale 1 Ans. 13500 pounds. 

5. How many pounds of flour are there in 10 barrels of flour, 
there being 196 pounds in each barrel ? Ans, 1960 pounds. 

6. If a steamboat can run 305 miles in a day, how many 
miles could it run in 4 days 1 Ans, 1220 miles. 

7. There being 1760 yards in a mile, what number of yards 
is there in 5 miles 1 Ans. 8800 yards. 

8. A farmer sold 100 acres of land, at 43 dollars per acre. 
What sum did he receive for the land 1 Ans, 4300 dollars. 

9. There being 660 feet in a furlong, how many feet are 
there in a mile, which is 8 furlongs 1 Ans. 5280 feet. 

10. A merchant bought 60 sacks of cofifee, at 13 dollars a sack. 
fVAet did the whole amount to 1 Ans, 780 dollars. 
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11. A butcher bought 7 fat oxen, at an average of 32 dollara 
a head. What sum did he pay for them 1 Ans, 224 dollars. 

12. Find the sum that should be paid for 9 horses at 130 
dollars apiece, and 10 cows at 21 dollars apiece. 

Atis. 1380 dollars. 

13. Bought at one time 5 coils of rope, each containing 139 
yards; and at another, 7 qoils, each containing 150 yards. 
What was the whole number of yards bought 1 

Ans, 1746 yards. 

14. A farmer bought 5 horses, at 95 dollars each; 12 mules, 
at 60 dollars each; and 40 head of cattle, at 27 dollars a head. 
What did he pay for all the stock purchased 1 

Ans. 2275 dollars. 
16. Sold to A 7 pieces of cotton, to B 11 pieces, and to C 
12 pieces,— each piece containing 31 yards. What was the 
number of pieces, and what the number of yards that was soldi 

Ans, 30 pieces; and 930 yards. 

16. A merchant bought 213 beaver hats, at 4 dollars apiece. 
What did the whole amount to 1 

The hais amounted to 213 times 4 dollars; hut 4 times 213 is 
the same number as 213 times 4. ($ 39). Ans. 852. dollars. 

17. Bought 175 cords of wood, at 3 dollars per cord. What 
did the whole amount to ? Ans, 625 dollars. 

18. A planter sold 325 bales of cotton, at the average sum 
of 30 dollars per bale. What did the sale amount to 1 

Ans, 9760 dollars. 

19. If a steam ship can run at the rate of 300 miles per day, 
how far would she run in 31 days. # Ans. 9300 miles. 

20. A drover sold 673 head of cattle, at the average price of 
20 dollars a head. What did the sale amount to ? 

A»s, 11460 dollars. 

21. A fariner filled, at one time, 83 sacks of corn; and at 
another time 112 sacks; — each sack containing 5 bushels. 
What quantity of corn was put into all the sacks 1 

Ans, 975 bushels. 

22. Bought of A, 137 acres of land; of B, 89 acres; 'and of 
C, 384 acres;-*— at the average price of 40 dollars per acre. 
What quantity of land was bought, and what sum was paid for 
it 1 Ans. 610 acres; and 24400 dollars. 

23. Shipped to New Orleans, at one time, 120 barrels of 
apples; at another, 75 barrels; at another, 100 barrels; and at 
another, 9 barrels;— each barrel containing 3 bushels. Re- 
quired the number of barrels, and the number of bushels 
■hipped. Ans. 304 baxrols; aiA ^\^ \j.\»\ift\^. 
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24. A merchant boQght 275 yards of cloth, at 6 dollars per 
yard, of which he has sold 133 yards, at 10 dollars per yard. 
What would he gain on the whole, by selling the remainder 
at 9 dollars per yard 1 ^ Ans. 958 dollars. 

25. If 10 masons can build a wall, in 34 days; in how many 
days ought one mason to build the same wall I 

It would take 1 mason 10 times as long as it vxmld 10 masons^ 
to buHd the wall; that is, 10 tijnes 34 days. Ans, 340 days. 

26. How long ought one man to subsist on a stock of pro 
visions which would support 7 men for 29 daysl 

Ans. 203 days. 

27. If 9 men could mow a certain meadow, in 19 days; in 
how many days ought one man to mow the meadow ? 

Ans. 171 days. 

28. If 115 bushels of oats will feed one horse for 3 months; 
what quantity of oats would feed 12 horses, the same time 1 

Ans. 1380 bushels. 

29. Allowing 20 pieces of artillery to demolish a fortress in 
48 hours, in what time ought one piece to demolish the fortress! 

Ans. 960 hoiu-s. 

30. A lent B 8 yoke of working oxen, for 13 days. How 
long ought B to lend A 1 yoke, to requite the favor ? 

Ans. 104 days. 

31. C exchanges silk, at 1 dollar per yard, with D, for broad- 
cloth, at 7 dollars per yard. How many yards of silk should 
be given for 125 yards of broadcloth 1 Ans. 875 yards. 

32. Two merchants barter as follows: A gives 75 yards of 
cloth, at 9 dollars per ;^ard, to B, for 109 beaver hats, at 7 dol« 
lars apiece; the deficiency on eiUier side being made good in 
money. Which of them receives money, and how much 1 

Ans. B receives 88 dollars. 

33. A gave B 3 horses, and 30 head of cattle, for 50 barrels 
of floiir and 200 barrels of corn. A sold the flour at 6 dollars, 
and the corn at 3 dollars a bairel; while B sold his hoijsei 
at 120 dollars, and his cattle at 25 dollars, each 1 Which of 
the two gained by the trade, and how much ? 

Ans* B gained 210 dollars. 

34. Find the Product 10X24738730. Ans. 247387300. 

35. Find the Product 200X3076801. Ans. 615360200. 

36. Find the Product 1200X706840. Aiis. 848208000. 

37. Find the Product 90X10707800. Ans. 963702000. 

38. Find the Product 300X7060000. Ans. 21 18000000. 

39. Find the Product 1100X870003. Ans. 957003300. 
40. r/nd the Product 12000X^0000. Ans. 840000000* 
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RULEVI. 

§ 45. To MvUipLy by any Number exceeding! 12, arid contam' 
ing two or more significant figures. 

1. Multiply by each significant figure, separately, of the 
multiplier, — placing the several rows of products one under 
another, with the first figure of each product under the muHi- 
plying figure, — ^and, in that order, add the several products to- 
gether for the entireprodvct. 

2. Ciphers in the right of either or both of the factors, are 
omitted in multiplying; but as many Os must be placed in the 
right of the product. 






EXAMPLES. 

1. To Multiply 8072 by 39; that is, to find 39 times 8072. 

8072 * 
39 

72648 
24216 



314808 



Multiplying first by 9, we say 9 times 2 is 18, and set the 
first product figure 8 under the multiplying figure 9; then, 9 
times 7 is 63, and 1 makes 64; 9 times is 0, and 6 makes 6, &c. 

Multiplying next by 3, we say 3 times 2 is 6, and set the 6 
under the multiplying figure 3; 3 times 7 is 21; 3 times is 0, 
and 2 is 2, &c. 

Adding the two rows of product figures together, in the 
order in which they stand, we say 8 is 8; 6 and 4 &re 10, &c. 

The entire Product is 314808. 

2. To Multiply 8480 by 30900; or to find 30900 times 8420; 



842 
309 




00 



7678 
2526 

2 60178000 



Omitting Os in the right of both factors, we multiply 842 by 
809, setting the first figures, 8 and 6, of the products under tlie 
multiplying figures. 9 and 3, respeotbely . To tbfi i^tojinsX \&»si^ 
fmmi W9 nnnfix li^eiB Os^ for the O&enaWj^dL \iitD»!i^'^^^^^- 
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Q^ When the muldplying figure is tens, or hundreds, &c, tile fiiit 
product figure is set under tens, or hundreds, &c, respectively, to increase 
the product in the same degree in which the multiplying figure is in- 
creased in value, by distance from the unit's place (§ 16). 

In the jfirst example, 2 multiplied by 3 produces 6. But the 3 is 3 
tens, or 10 times the simple 3 ; the 6 must therefore be 10 times the sim- 
ple 6 ; and this tenfold vslue is assigned to G by setting it under the 3 
tens, and adding it in the ten*s column. 

In the second example, we multiplied 842 by 309. In 309 the 3 is 3 
hundreds, or 100 times the simple 3. The first product figure 6 must 
tlierefore be 100 times the simple 6 ; and this hundredfold value is as- 
signed to 6 by setting it under the 3 hundreds, and adding it in the 
hundreds' column. 

The first product figure being set in its proper place, the second, third, 
&c., fell in their proper places, in ascending orders of units towards the 
left. — ^The sum of the jDor/ui/ products is the entire product (§23). 

As already shown, in connexion with Rule V, for each omitted in the 
right of either factor, a must be placed in the right of the product J^ 

EXERCISES. 

41. Find the Product 24X360730. Aiis. 8657620 

42. Find the Product 307X80379. Ans. 24676363. 

43. Find the Product 5372X7684. Ans. 41278448. 

44. Find the Product 80760X870. Ans. 70261200. 

45. Find the Product 13X730000. Ans. 9490000. 

46. Find the Product 740X87305. Ans. 64605700. 

47. Find the Product 9034X8076. Ans. 72958684. 

48. Find the Product 30407X307. Ans. 9334949. 

49. Find the Product 400070X990. An*. 396069300. 

50. The number of yards in a mile being 1760, how many 
yards are there in 15 miles 1 ' 

The number of yards in 15 miles is 15 times 1760 yards. 

Ans. 26400 yards. 

51. There are 24 hours in one day. How many hours then 
are there in a year of 365 days ? 

The number of hours in a year is 365 times 24 hours; but 
24 times 365 will produce the same number, and it is more 
convenient to make the less number the multiplier. 

Ans. 8760 hours. 

52. A hogshead of wine or brandy contains 63 gallons. 
How many gallons would there be in 250 hogsheads? 

Ans. 15750 gallons. 
^S, What sum should be paid for a plantation containing 
76:5 Acres, at 43 doUan per acre 1 Ans. %1%9^ doUara. 
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64. If a man can walk 85 miles in a day, how far ocmld he 
iralk,at that rate, in a year, or 365 days ? Am. 12775 Qiiles. 

55. A faa0 340 acres of land worth 18 dollars an acre; and 
B has 339 acres worth 22 dollars an acre. How many acr^s 
have the two to^eth^, and what is the value of the whole. 

Am, 579 acres; and 11378 dollars. 

56. A merchant honght 475 barrels of flour, at 15 dollars a 
barrel. He sold 280 barrels of it, at 16 dollars, and the rest 
at 14 dollars a barrel; what did he gain or lose 1 

Am, gained 85 dollars. 

57. One manufacturer exported 234 bales of cotton clothr— 
each bale containing 2400 yards; another exported 370 bales^ 
each containing .1050 yards. Which of them exported the 
greater quantity ,~and by how many yards ? 

Am, The first, 173100 yards. 

58. Farmer A had in wheat 205 acres, which produced 27 
bushels per acre. Farmer B had 320 acres, which produced 
19 bushels per acre. What quantity of wheat was raised by 
them both. Ans: 11615 bushels. 

59. A speculator bought 150 head of cattle,. and 47 mules. 
He made a profit of 13 dollars a head on the former, and 17 on 
the latter; what was gained by the speculation 1 

Am. 2749 dollars. 

60. Bought 860 acres of land, at 35 dollars per acre; and at 
another time double that quantity, at double the price per acre. 
What was the whole quantity of land purchased, and the sum 
paid for it 1 Am. 1080 acres; and 63000 dollars. 

61. Two persons start together from the same place, and 
travel in the same direction. One proceeds at the rate of 29 
miles per day, and the other at the rate of 31 miles per day. 
What distance will be between them at the end of 25 days 1 

Am. 50 miles. 

62. A merchant bought 18 bales of linen, each containing 
22 pieces, and each piece containing 40 .yards. How many 
pieces and how many yards did he buy 1 

Ans. 396 pieces; and 15840 yards. 

63. In a certain orchard there are 30 rows of apple trees» 
with 44 trees in each row. Allowing 2500 apples to each tree 
what number of apples would t^ere be in the orchard 1 

Am. 3300000 apples. 

64. A farmer bought three tracts of land. The first and 
second contained each 280 acres, and the third as many as both 
the other two; how many acres did the farmer purchase, and 
what did the whole amount to, at 33 dollars pex «.cx^'\ 

Am. 1120 aciea-, anA ^^^^^ ^^J^»wu 
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65. Allowing a person's annual income to be 6000 dollars, 
and his daily expenses 3 dollars, what would be the amount of 
his annual saving, — there being 365 days in a year ? 

Ans. 3905 dollars. 

66. If 327 head of cattle were purchased at 13 dollars a 
head, and 405 were purchased at 1 1 dollars a head, what would 
be the profit or loss on the whole at 12 dollars a head 1 

Ans, Proj&t, 78 dollars. 

67. A planter sold 139 bales of cotton, at an average of 32 
dollars per bale, and out of the ^proceeds bought 29 mules, at 
49 dollars each, and 4 pair of oxen, at 52 dollars a pair; what 
sum had he left from the sale of his cotton ? 

A7». 2819 dollars. 

68. A sends 209 tons of coal to New York city; B sends as 
much as A, wanting 10 tons; and C sends as much as A and 
B together. What was each man's proceeds of sale, at 13 
dollars per ton ? Ans. A's 2717 dollars; B's 2587; C's 5304. 

69. The President of the United States receives a salary of 
25 tliouBand dollars a year. To what sum does his salary 
amount in 4 years, or one presidential term ? 

Ans. 100000 dollars. 

70. The circumference of the Earth is about 25 thousand 
miles, and the distance to the Sun is 3 thousand 8 hundred 
times l^e Earth's circumference. What then is the distance 
to the Sun 1 Ans, 95000000 miles. 

71. The velocity of light is 192 thousand 500 miles per 
second. Through what distance then does light move in one 
minute, which is 60 seconds ? An^s, 1 1550000 miles. 

72. The Earth turns around its axis once in every 24 hours, 
and moves 68 thousand miles an hour in its orbit around tLe 
Sun. How far then are we carried along the Earth's ort.lt 
during one revolution of the Earth on its axis ? 

Ans, 1632000 mileh 
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DITISION. 

$ 46. Division consists in finding haw many times a greater 
Aumber contains a less, or what part a less number is of a 
p-eater. 

The number to be divided is called the dividend; the dividing 
number the divisor; and the number or part found, the quotient. 

One half is one of the two equal parts, — ^two tJiirds are two 
of the three equal parts, — and so on, into which any quantity 
may be divided. 

What is meant by one third ? By one fottrth? By three fourths ? 
By onejiflh ? By two Jiftlis ? By one tenth ? By five ninilis ? 

When we say 2 is contained in 6, 3 times, we divide 6 by 2* 
6 is the dividend, 2 the divisor, and 3 the quotient. 

Also, 2 is one third of 6, because if 6 were divided into three 
equal parts, each part would be 2. 

How many times is 3 contained in 6 ? 3 is what part of 6 ? 

How many times is 4 contained in 12 ? 4 is what part of 12? 

How many times is 5 contained in 20 ? 5 is what part of 20 ? 

If the dividend be 24, and the divisor 4, what will the quotient be t 
[f the dividend be 35, and the divisor 51 If the dividend be 42, and the 
divisor 71 If the dividend be 56, and the divisor 8 1 

§ 47. The Quotient of a less number divided by a greater, 
IS the |?ar/ that tlie less is of the greater; and is denoted by the 
less over the greater, with a line between them. 

Thus 1 divided by 2 is ^ one half, because lis one half of 2. 

How much is I divided by 3 ; that is, I is what part of 3 ? 

How much is I divided by 4 1 1 divided by 5 1 1 divided by 6 1 

How much is 2 divided by 3 ; that is, 2 is what part of 31 

How much is 2 divided by 5 1 2 divided by 7 ? - 3 divided 'by 5 ! 

Subtraction and Division. 

§ dlS. The subtraction of a less number from a greater, 
repeatedly, is equivalent to dividing the greater by the less, 
because it shows how many times the greater caitains the less. 

Thus 5 from 16 leaves 10, 5 from 10 leaves 6, and 6 from 6 
leaves 0; so that 5 may be svhtracUd Z tixa^^ itwsv Vb^^-t \^ 
contained 3 times in 15, 
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How many times may 6 be subtracted from 20 1 How many timeft 
may 6 be subtracted from 24 ? 7 from 36 ? 8 from 48 ? 

Multiplication and Division. 

§ 49, Multiplication and Division are the reverse of each other. 

In Multiplication, two numbers or factors are given, to find 
their product; in Division, a product and one of its factors are 
given, to find the other factor. 

The product being 15, and one factor 3, what is the other factor? 
The product being 30, and one factor 5, What is the other factor T 
The product being 36, and one factor 9, what is the other factor? 
The product being 63, and one factor 7, what is the other fiictor ? 

JReciprocal of a Number, 

§ 50. The redj^ocdl of a number is a unit or 1 divided by 
ihatnumier. 

Thus the reciprocal of 2 is ^, and of 3 is ^. 

What is the reciprocal of 4 ? Of 5? Of 6? Of 10? Of 20? 

The Quotient as a Part of the Dividend, 

§ «S1. The Quotient is always such a part of the dividend 

as is expressed by the reciprocal of the divisor. 

Thus 15 divided by 5 gives 3, and 3 is ^ of 15. 

Again, if we divide 2 by 3, the quotient will be f (§ 47); and 
since two thirds of any quantity is one tJiird of tu>o such quan^ 
titled, f is equal to j^ of 2; svch a part of the dividend 2 as is 
expressed by the reciprocal of the divisor 3. 

j of 1 cent is what part of 3 cents ? s of 1 is what part of 3 ? 
I of 1 pint is what part of 2 pints ? 2. of 1 is what part of 2 ? 
^ of 1 mile Is what part of 5 miles ? 4 of 1 is what part of 5 ? 

^ of 5 cents is what part of 1 cent ? j of 5 is what part of 1 ? 
1^ of 7 pints is what part of 1 pint? |- of 7 is what part of 1 ? 
J of 8 miles is what part of 1 mile ? j- of 8 is what part of 1 ? 

How would you find ^ of any number ? J of any number ? 4 of 
any number ? Yif of any number ? -j j of any number ? 

Si^n of Division 

^ S9m The sign -r-, called by, placed between two numbers, 
Bjgni£es that the first of them is to be divided by the second. 

Thus 36-^9, 36 by 9, signifies that a<> \a Ui \>ft ^vA^'eA \ii Q 
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How many is 24-^ ? 36-f-7l 63-2-97 100—101 144-M21 
How much is 5-M31 8-t*231 9-^34! 11-7-651 13-7-95? 

Division is also denoted by the dividend over the divisor with 
a line between them. 

Thus ^^ denotes the same as 63-^9. 

Quotient of Concrete \Numbers, 

$ 53. When the dividend and divisor are similar concrete 
numbers, the quotient is the number of times the dividend 
contains the divisor, or the part £he dividend is of the divisor. 

Thus 12 certis-^Z cents gives 4; and 12 cents-^13 cents 
gives If (§ 47). 

How many times 4 miles in 12 miles 1 6 pounds in 30 pounds 1 
6 inches in 42 inches 1 7 yards in 77 yards 1 12 doUats in 96 dollars 1 

What part is, 3 days of 7 days 1 What part is 9 ounces of 30 ounces 1 
What part is 20 feet of 49 feet 1 

$ 54. When the dividend and divisor are dissimilar concrete 
numbers, the quotient is such a part of the dividend as is ex- 
pressed by the reciprocal of the divisor taken dbsiradit/* 

For example, if 6 pencils cost 20 cents, one pencil will cost 
20 cents-r-^; that is, ^ of 20 cents, which is 4 cents. 

If 3 siaies cost 36 cents, what will one slate costi If 4 hats cost 16 
dollars, what will one bat cost ? If in 9 hours a stage runs 54 mUes, 
at what rate does it run per hour? 

Remainder in Division, 

§ 9^. A remainder, in Division, is an aoerphis or eaocess of 
ike dividend above so many times the divisor as it is contained 
in the dividend. 

Thus 5 is contained in 17, 3 times, with 2 over, since 3 times 
6 is 15; then 2 is the remainder of tlie dividend. 

If the divisor be 6, and the dividend 27, what will the quotient and 
the remainder be 1 If the divisor be 8, and the dividend 45 1 If the 
divisor be 9, and the dividend 70 1 

§ 56* The remainder divided by the divisor, and so annexed 
to the quotient, completes the quotient. 

Thus l7-f-5 gives quotient 3, and remainder 2. This 2-5-5 
gives I (§ 47); llie complete quotient is then 3f, ihree and ftoo- 
Jifths. 

In like manner find the quotient of 9-f-2. Of 13-i-4, Of 81-5-5. 
Of27-r-6. Of 3(^7. Of 41-5-8- 0« lOO-rr^. 
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Constant Quotieni. 

§ 57. The quotient of two numbers remains the same, when 
those numbers are both multiplied, or both divided, by the same 
number. 

For example, 6~-2 gives 3, and 5 times 6-r-5 times 2, that 
js, 30-7-10, also gives 3. By reversing the process, we find 
30-i-lO equal to \ of 30-r-} of 10. 

RULE VII. 

§ 59. To Divide by a number not exceeding 12; or ^ such 
Numher with Os annexed, 

1. Take figures enough in the left of (he dividend to contain 
the divisoP) and set down the number of times the divisor goes 
therein, noting the excess, if any. 

2. Take the next figure of the dividend, with the preceding 
caxess, if any, prefixed, and set the number of times the divisor 
is found therein on the right of the first quotient; if the divisor 
wiU not go therein, put a in the quotient, and include the next 
figure in dividing; and so on. 

3. Ciphers in the right of the divisor are omitted in dividing; 
but as many figures must be omitted in the right of the divi- 
dend, and annexed to the remainder. If there be no other 
remainder, these figures will form the remainder. 

4. When the divisor is 10 or 100, &c., take for the remainder 
as many figures from the right of the dividend as there are Os 
in the right of the divisor, and the other figures of the dividend 
for the quotient. 

6. Under the remainder, if any, set the given divisor, and 
annex the part so found to the quotient. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To divide 7806 by 3. 

3 )7805 

2601i 

We say, 3 in 7, hoice, and 1 over; prefixing the 1 to the next 

figure 8 of the dividend, we have 18; 3 in 18, 6 times; 3 in 0, 

time; 3 in 5, once, and 2 over. This excess 2 is the remain- 

flfe/> — under which setting the divisor 3, we hare f to annex to 

ilie quotient (§ 56), 
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The quotient 260 If shows that the dividend 7805 contains 
the divisor 3, 2601 times, and | of the divisor, besides. 

The quotient is also ^ of 7805 (§61.) 

2. To divide 13127 by 120. 

1 2|0 ) 1 3 1 2|7 

109^^ 

(knitting the in the right of the divisor, and the 7 in the 
tight of the dividend, we say, 

12 in 13 once, and 1 over; prefixing the 1 over to the next 
figure of the dividend, we say 12 in 11, time; including the 
next figure 2 of the dividend, we say 12 in 112, 9 times, and 4 
over. 

Annexing the 7, omitted, to the 4, we have the remainder 
47, under which setting the given divisor 120, we have ^ to 
annex to the quotient. 

3. To divide 14723 by 100, we take the two figures 23 from 
the right of the dividend, for the remainder , and the other 
figures 147 for the quotient. 

Hence the complete quotient is 147-,^^q^. 

q3* The figures of the dividend first taken in dividing, have a loccU 
value 10 times, or 100 times, dec., their simple valise^ according as one, 
or two, &€., figures follow them on the right (§ 16) ; and the first quo- 
tient figufe must therefore have 10 times, or 100 times. Sec, its simple 
value. The proper local value is assigned to the quotient figure, by the 
succeeding quotient figures, — these being always just as many as the 
succeeding figures of the dividend. In like manner each quotient figure 
receives its proper value. 

The excess belonging to any particular place in the dividend, is so 
many tens in the next place on the right (§ 11); and is made tens to 
die next figure by prefixing it to that figure. 

In the second example, we divided 12 in 1312, instead oif 120 in 
13127. But \20 is 10 times 12, and 13127 is 13120-)-7, or 10 times 
1312,-)-7; and 12 in 1312 gives the same quotient as 10 times 12 in 
10 times 1312 (§ 57). 

In the same way it may be shown that any number of Os may be 
omitted in the right of the divisor, if an equal number of figures be 
omitted in the right of the dividend. ,0) 

The Operation Proved. 

i 59. Division may be verijied or proved, by multiplying the 
^liTisor and quotient together^ and adding the remainder, if any, 
to the product; the result must be equal to IM dividend. 
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1. How many battels of apples, at 2 dollars per barrel, may 
oe bought for 150 doUiurs ? 

The number of barrels that may he bought, is ike nwrAer of 
times that 2 dollars is contained in 150 dollars (§ 53). 

Ans, 75 barrels. 

2. At 3 dollars per yard, how many yards of broadcloth may 
be purchased for 387 dollars *< Ans, 129 yards. 

3. How many cords of wood, at 4 dollars per cord, may be 
purchased for 600 dollars ? Ans. 150 cords. 

4. At 5 dollars apiece, how many superfine beaver hats may 
be purchased for 3700 dollars ? Ans. 740 hats. 

5. How many dozen of shoes, at 6 dollars per dozen, may be 
purchased for 750 dollars 1 Ans. 125 dozen. 

6. There being 7 days in a week, it is required to find how 
many Weeks there are in 728 days I As. 104 weeks. 

7. If one box will hold 80 pair of shoes, how many of such 
boxes will be required to contain 1840 pair ? Ans. 23 boxes. 

8. At the rate of 900 dollars each, how many dwelling 
houses could be built for 11700 dollars! Ans. 13 houses. 

9. At 11 dollars each per month, how many laborers could 
be hired a month for 2530 dollars 1 Ans. 230<lab(»'er84 

10. At 120 dollars apiece, how many fine horses could I pur- 
chase for the sum of 4200 dollars 1 Ans. 35 horses. 

11. What quantity of flour could be bought for 3 dollars, 
when the price is 5 dollars per barrel ? 

One doUar wotdi buy ^ cfa barrel; hence 3 dollars would buy } 
of abarrd. 

Or, 3 doHars idovM, buy the same part of a barrd thai 3 dcHars 
is of 6 dollars: 3 dcUars is ^(^ 6 doUars (§ 47). 

Ans, I of a barrel. 

12. At the rate of 15 dollars per ton, what quantity of hay 
could be bought for 7 dollars 1 Ans. -^ of a ton. 

13. If land sell at the rate of 50 dollars per acre, what quan- 
tity of land could be purchased for 17 dollars ? 

Ans. f^ of an acre. 

14. A ferryboat is valued at 100 (dollars. What share or 
interest in the boat could be purchased for 37 dollars ? 

Ans. f-^ of it. 

15. A person who undertook a journey of 425 miles, hav- 
ing traveled 89 miles; what part of the journey has he 
accomplished 1 Ans, ^ of it. 

16. A manufactory is estimated to be worth 12000 dollanb 
IVbat mtersBt in it could be purchased for 2143 dollars 1 

Am. ^^m^ of it. 
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17. What quantity of cloth, at 10 dollars a yard, ought I to 
have for 503 dollars 1 

The divisor h^ing 10 we omit the Z in the right of the dividend, 
603, and thus find 10 in 603, 60 times, wiih*remainder 3. 

The quotient is therefore 60^. 

The 50 times 10 in 503 gives 50 yards, and the 3 dollars over 
win buy r^jf of a yard. Ans. 60 ^% yards. 

18. At 3 dollars per cord, what quantity of wood might be 
bought for 176 .dollars ? Ans. 58 | cords. 

19. At the rate of 7 miles an hour, how many hours would 
a stage coach be in running 975 miles ? Ans. 139f hours. 

20. Allowing a workman to build 9 rods of fence in a day, 
how many days would he require to build 1603 rods 1 

Ans. 178 J days. 

21. How many tons of hay, at 11 dollars per ton, maybe 
purchased for 3071 dollars 1 Ans. 279 f\ ^^8* 

22. How many acres of land, at 40 dollars per acre, may be 
bought for 7309 dollars 1 Ans. 182f J acres. 

23. How many tons of steel, at 120 dollars per ton, may be 
bought for the sum of 1577 dollars 1 Ans. 13 ^^ tons. 

24. Allowing 30 days to make a month, how many months 
would there be in 200 days+177 days 1 Ans. 12}J months. 

25. A has 2345 dollars, and B 3000 dollars. What quantity 
of land can the two together purchase, at the rate of 50 dollars 
per acre 1 Ans. 106f4 acres. 

26. A farmer sold beef for 130 dollars, and pork for 200 
dollars. With the proceeds of these sales, he wishes to pur- 
chase corn at 3 dollars per barrel; what quantity can he buy 1 

Ans. 110 barrels. 

27. A merchant sold cloth for 423 dollars, cotton for 125 dol- 
lars, and silk for 300 dollars; and invested the proceeds in 
sugar at 12 dollars per barrel. How many barrels of sugar 
did he buy ) Ans. 70 j% barrels. 

28. If 5 acres of ground sell for 163 dollars, what is the 
price per acre 1 

Ofie Qcre being 71 of 6 acres, is worth \of \^Z dollars; which 
is 163 dollars-4.5 (§ 51 and 64). Ans. 32|ilol]ars. 

29. If a man travels 200 miles in 6 days, at what rate does 
he travel per day ? A'ns. 33,} miles. 

30. If 7 head of horses sell for 850 dollars, what will be the 
average sum received for eackl Avis. 121 1 dollars. 

31. Allowing 1703 acres of land to be divided into 8 farra^ 
of equal size, what will be the number of wstQ« va^^t\w\ 
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32. If 100 yawls of li en cost 67 dollars, what is the price 
per yard ) 

One yard costs ^ J^ of 67 dollars^ or 67 (foZZars-r-lOO; which is^ 
fVo of a dollar (§ 47 and 61). Atis. j%\ of a dollar. 

33. If 60 bushels of corn sell for 13 d6llars, what is the 
selling price per bushel 1 Ans, \;l oi b. dollar. 

34. If 3 plantations of equal value sell for 8491 dollars, 
what sum would be received for each ? Ans, 2830J dollars. 

35. If 8 yards of Irish linen amount to 7 dollars, at what 
price per yard does the linen sell ? Ans, J of a dollar. 

36. If the construction of 4 bridges on a turnpike road, cost 
14803 dollars, what is the average cost of each 1 

Ans. 3700J dollars. 
37* Allowing 600 acres of ground to produce 24000 bushels 
of wheat, what would be the produce per acre ? 

Ans, 40 bushels. 

38. Allowing 900 barrels of flour to sell for 9900 dollars, 
what would be the selling price per barrel ] Ans, 1 1 dollars. 

39. A capital stock of 225000 dollars is held in 1000 equal 
shares. What is the amount of each share ] 

Ans. 225 dollars. 

40. A farmer has 70 acres of land worth 2450 dollars, and 1 10 
acres worth 4500 dollars. What is the whole worth, and what 
is each tract worth per acre ] CThe whole, 6950 dollars; 

Ans. <The 1st, 35 dollars, and 

(The 2d, 40 \\l dolls, per acre. 

41. A drover bought 6^ head of cattle at one time, and 66 
head at another time,-7the whole amounting to 1800 dollars. 
What was the average cost per head 1 Ans. 15 dollars. 

42. A planter bought 7 mules at 35 dollars apiece, 4 at 40 
dollars apiece, and 9 at 37 dollars apiece. What sum was 
paid for all, and what was the average sum paid for each '\ 

Ans. 738 dollars for all; and 36|f for each. 

43. In how many days could 10 men accomplish the same 
amount of work that one man could do in 349 days 1 

10 men cotdd do the toork in yh of the time in which 1 man' 
would do it; that is, in yV of 349 days. Ans, 34 j^ days. 

44. In how many days ought 7 masons to build a wall which 
one mason could build in 175 days] Ans. 25 days. 

45. How long ought 20 men to subsist on a stock of provi- 
wons which would suffice one man 433 days] Ans. 2 Ijf days. 

46. How long ought 12 horses to be fed on a quantity of oata 
wlijch would he »uScient for I horse 185 days] 

Ans. I6'y\ days. 
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47. How long might 30 workmen be employed for a sum of 
money which would pay 1 workman for 401 days? 

Ans. 13J^ day Si 

48. In how many days could 10 men accomplish the same 
amount of work that 13 men could dp in 349 days ? 

1 man would do the work in 13 times 349 days, and 10 men 
would doit in ^o{ the time in which 1 man would do it. 

Ans. 453 j^ days. 

49. If 34 men can raise tiie walls of a fortification in 27 
days, in how many days could 20 men do the same ? 

Ans. 45^ days. 
60. How long should 12 teams be employed in doing an 
amount of hauling which 23 teams could accomplish in 65 
days 1 Ans. 124|?j days. 

51. Allowing that 75 laborers could pave a street in 123 
days, in how many days could 120 laborers pave the street ] 

Ans. nem days. 

52. A merchant bought 20 yards of cloth for 143 dollars; 
and, at another time, 30 yards for 165 dollars. At what price 
per yard was each purchase made? ^ yThe 1st, 7^^^, and 

^^- ^The 2d, 6U dollars. 

53. A farmer sold his farm containing 273 acres, at 35 dol- 
lars per acre, and immediately invested the proceeds in another 
farm at 50 dollars per acre. How many acres did he buy 1 

Ans. 191^ acres. 

54. A plantation containing 1200 acres, was exchanged for 
another containing 1000 acres, and worth 53 dollars per acre. 
At what price per acre was the first plantation rated 1 

Ans. 44fi^jf dollars. 

55. A gentleman having on hand 5000 dollars, took 2300 
doUars to purchase bank stock, at 100 dollars a share, and 
divided the remainder equally among three benevolent institu- 
tions. How many shares of stock did he purchase, and what 
sum did each institution receive I 

Ans. 23 shares; and each inst'n rec'd 900 dollars. 



56. Find the Quotient of 437630- 

57. Find the Quotient of 873007- 

68. Find the Quotient of 703687- 

69. Find the Quotient of 937863- 

60. Find the Quotient of 768377- 

61. Find the Quotient of 3800370- 
02. Find the Quotient of 70307600- 



9, Ans. 48625 f. ' 

11. Ans, 79364 ,-\. 

20. Ans. 35184^^. 

110. Ans. 8526r?D. 

120. Ans. 6403 iV\. 

.300. Ans. 1 26671 JJ. 

^700. A?w. 100439?^* 
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RULE VIII. 

§ 60. To Divide by any Numher exceeding 12, and containing 
two or more significant figuses. 

1. Take figures enough in the left of the dividend to contain 
the divisor, and on ike right set the number of times the divisor 
goes therein. 

2. Multiply the divisor by the quotient figure, and subtract 
the product from those figures of the dividend which were taken 
in dividing. 

3. Bring down the next figure of the dividend, annexing it 
to the remainder i if any. Divide into the number so obtained, 
and set the quotient figure on the right of the first one; if the 
divisor will not go in the number, set a in the quotient, and 
bring down the next figure of the dividend. 

4. Multiply the divisor by the last quotient figure — subtract 
the product from the number last divided^ — ^bring down the next 
figure of the dividend, and so on. 

5. Ciphers in the right of the divisor, and the final remaindor« 
are to be treated as directed in Rule vii. 

EXAMPLE. 

To divide 210490 by 690. 

69l0)21049|0(306e^. 
2 07 



349 
345 



40 

Omitting the in the right of the divisor, and one figure in 
the right of the dividend, we say 

69 in 210, 3 times, and set the 3 on the right; multiplying 
the 69 by 3, we get 207; subtracting 207 from 210, the re- 
mainder is 3; annexing the 4 from the dividend to the remain- 
der 3, we say 69 in 34, time; annexing the 9 from the divi- 
dend, we say 69 in 349, 6 times; multiplying 69 by 6, we get 
346; subtracting 346 from 349, the remainder is 4, to which 
annexing the omitted in the dividend, the remainder becomes 
40. Under the remainder setting the given divisor 690, we 
have ^^^ to annex to the quotient. 

The quotient 305^ shows that the dividend contains the 
divisor 306 times, and ^ of the divisor, besides. It is also 
f^ of the dividend ($ 51). 
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In diyiding by this method, obsenre that the prodact of the 
divisor and any quotient figure, must be less Hum the number 
from which it is to be syhtracted; and that the remainder must 
always be less than the divisor. 

Q^j* This Rale differs from Ruls YII, only in requiring the produets 
and remainders to be written down. By Rule YII, the divisor being a 
small number, the mul/tplication and subf Taction are carried on men" 
tally. Both Rules depend on the same principles. «r]0 

Proof hy Addition. 

$ 61. The operation by the last Rule may be proved, most 
readily, by adding up the remainder, if any, and the several 
products of the divisor and quotient figures, in the order in which 
they stand. The Sum must be equal to the dividend. 

For the preceding example the proof may be presented thus: 

207 
345 
40 

The Sum 2 10 49 is equal to the dividend. 



63. Find 

64. Find 

65. Find 

66. Find 

67. Find 

68. Find 

69. Find 

70. Find 

71. Find 

72. Find 

73. Find 



the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
the Quotient 
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of 34793-^21. Ans. 

of 70370-^32. Ans. 

of 64783-r430. Am. 

of 730864-5-56. Ans. 

of 207863-2-340. Ans. 

of 734764-5-431. Ans. 

of 973100-^3220. Ans. 

of 8746346-T-5473. Ans. 

of 98300794-^3290. Ans. 

of 37034803-i-40700. Ans. 

of 13476390-^53001. Ans. 



1656H* 
2199^. 

150JU. 

13051^^. 

6lUfJ. 
1704JI?. 

29878||J|. 
qnQ38fi03 



74. At the rate of 32 miles per day, how many days would 
a person be employed in walking 3968 m'les ? 

The number of days vnU be the number of times 32 in 3968. 

Ans. 124 days. 

75. If 45 acres of ground sell for 1039 dollars, what is the 
price per^acre 1 

The price per acre is ^V of 1039 dcUars. Ans. 23 A dollars 
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76. Allowing 366 days to make a year, how many years are 
there in 9130 days % Ans, 263!^ years. 

77. In how many days could 63 men accomplish a piece of 
nrork which one man could do in 1000 days } 

Ans. 15 J4 days. 

78. Allowing a barrel to contain 196 pounds of flour, how 
many barrels could be filled with 4900 pounds ? 

Ans, 25 barrels. 

79. There being 1760 yards in a mile, find how many miles 
there are in 65129 yards. Ans. Zl^r^ miles. 

80. How many days would 21 horses subsist on an amount 
of food which would suffice one horse 300 days ? 

Ans, 14^^ days. 

81. Allowing a steamboat to run 275 miles in a day, in what 
time would she make a trip of 5349 miles] Ans, 19|r' J days. 

82. A has 340 head of cattle worth 9860 dollars, and B has 
760 acres of land worth 32680 dollars. Required the yalue of 
A's cattle per head, and of B's land per acre. 

Ans. 29 dollars; and 43 dollars. 

83. Having a tract .of land containing 540 acres, I wish to 
divide it into fields containing 45 acres each. What number 
of fields will it make 1 Ans. 12 fields. 

84. In how many days ought a company of 54 men to com- 
plete an excavation, if 75 men could do it in 150 days ? 

Ans. 208^1 days. 

85. A company of 100 men have provisions sufiicient for 4 
months. If 33 men depart from the company, how long will 
the same provisions suffice the remainder 1 

After 33 men depart, 67 men vdU remain. The question, then, 
is, how long may 67 men svhsist on provisions which would sup- 
port 100 men for 4 months. An>s. 6Jf months. 

86. If 27 barrels of flour be worth 135 dollars, what are 350 
barrels worth, at the same price per barrel 1 

One harrd is worth 135 dollars-r-27; and, 350 barrels are worth 
350 times as much as one harrd is roorth. Ans. 1750 dollars. 

87. If 39 acres of ground produce 2184 bushels of 00m, 
how many bushels will 280 acres produce at the same rate ? 

Ans. 15680 bushels. 

88. A merchant bought 250 yards of cloth for 1750 dollars, 
and sold 133 yards of it at the same price at which he bought 
it. What did the cloth sold amount to I Ans. 931 dollars. 

89. What sum of money ought a workman to earn in 603 
weeks, allowing that in 297 weeks he could earn 3861 dollars? 

, Ans, 6539 dollar^. 
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90. A farmer has 10 head of horses, and oats enough to feed 
them for 6 months. If he purchase 3 more horses, how long 
will his oats suffice to feed the whole numberl 

Ans. Z\\ months. 

91. A gentleman having on hand 6975 dollars, bought 5 pair 
of oxen, at 45 dollars a pair, and, with the remainder of the 
sum, purchased 230 acres of land. What was the price of the 
land per acre 1 Ans, 29 /g®^ dollars. 

92. A person who undertook a journey of 1000 miles, trav- 
eled the first 7 days at the rate of 35 miles per day. How long 
will he be in accomplishing the remaining distance, at the rate 
of 33 miles per day 7 Ans. 22 1§ days. 

93. A planter has 2280 dollars to lay out for mules and oxen, 
and wishes to purchase the same number of each. If he pay 
65 dollars a head for mules, and 30 for oxen, how many of 
each can he buy 1 ^ 

65-|-30=95. Then 95 dollars tdll buy 1 mule andl ox; and 
the number of times 95 in 2280 will be the nurriher required, 

Ans. 24 of each. 

94. How many yards of cloth at 7 dollars a yard, 8 dollars 
a yard, and 9 dollars a yard, — ^the quantity of each kind to be 
the same,— can a merchant buy for 1800 dollars 1 

Ans. lb yards of each kind. 

95. A cistern, the capacity of which is 10000 gallons,- is to 
be filled with water by 3 pipes discharging into it. The first 
pipe discharges 200 gallons per hour, the second and third 
each 150 gallons per hour. In what time will the cistern be 
filled by the three pipes running together I -A^^-. 20 hours. 

96. Another cistern, the capacity of which is 15000 gallons, 
is supplied with water by two pipes, each discharging 325 gal- 
lons, per hour; but, by leakage, the cistern loses 100 gallons 
per hour. In what time would the two pipes, running together, 
fill the cistern 1 Ans. 27 if J hours. 

97. Allowing the Moon to be 240 thousand miles from the 
Earth, and the Sun 95 millions of miles from the Earth; how 
many times the Moon's distance from us is that of the Sun 1 

Ans. 395|J^J^ times. 

98. The velocity of light being 192 thousand 500 miles per 
second, and the distance from the Sun to the Earth 95^ millions 
of miles; how many seconds does light require to pass from 
♦he Sun to the Earth? Ans. 4.^z^'^j'^ seconds. 



\ 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER II. 

Sign of Aggregation, 

§ 62, A parenthesis ( ) is tised to denote the Aggregate of 
the inclosed expression; and this aggregate connects with 
whatever sign immediately precedes or follows the parenthesis. 

Thus (13+7)X6 denotes the sum of 13 and 7 multiplied hy 
6; thatis,20Xd- 

1. Find the value of the expression^ 

(246+34+9+16+1) X 4. 

2. Find the value of the expression, 

(370+65+ 100+3—90) X 6. 

3. Find the value of the expression, 

(600+18+73+26+19) X (7— 2). 

4. Find the value of the expression, 

(7348+400— 100) X (437—129). 

6. Find the value of the expression, 
(97746+306+20)-^(320+30). 

6. Find the value of the expression, 

(4093767—307609) X (6083—3). 

7. Find the value of the expression, 

(73017600— 189976)-^(763+7). 

8. Find the value of the expression, 

(83073769+23764) X (7307—4). Ans, 606861283499. 

9. Find the value of the expression, 

(7360793— 283746+3848— 600)-J.(750 1 3—1 1 3). 

Ans. 94?J]^4. 

10. The sum of two numbers being 36746, and one of the 
numbers 1740, what is the other number 1 Ans, 34006. 

11. The difference of two numbers being 13000, and the less 
number 636, what is the greater number ? A?is. 13636. 

12. The difference of two numbers being 37073, and the 
greater number 739860, what is the less number 1 

Ans, 702787. 

13. The product of two numbers being 96360, and one of 
the numbers 470, what is the other number 1 Ans, 205. 



Ans, 1224. 
Ans, 2240. 
Ans, 3176. 
Ans. 2366684. 
Ans. 2805Vir- 
Ans, 19233631840 
Ans. 9468 1^^ 
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Two Numbers Found from their 8wn and Difference* 

§ 63* The Sum+the difference of two numbers is twicf 
the greater number; and the Sum — the difference of two num 
bers, is twice the less number. 

For example, take the numbers 10 and 6. 

Their sum IG-^-their d^erence 4 i^ 20, which is twice 10. 
and their sum 16---their (ufiTerence 4 is 12, which is twice 6. 

14. The sum of two numbers is 80, and their difference is 
20. What is the greater, and what the leas number? 

804-20 is 100, twice the greater; and 80 — ^20 is 60, twice the 
less; hence Ike greaier number is ^ of 100, and the less is ^ of 60. 

Ans, 50 and 30. 
16. The sum of two numbers is 1000, and their difference 
is 200. What are the two numbers 1 Ans, 600 and 400. 

16. The sum of two numbers being 1840, and their differ- 
ence 500, — ^what are the two numbers 1 Atw. 1170 and 670. 

17. The product of two numbers being 11600 and the mul 
^plicand 80, what is the multiplier ? Ans, 145. 

18. The product of two numbers being 46400, and the mul- 
tiplier 240, what is the multiplicand T ' Ans, IQStVt* 

19. The dividend being 23200, and the quotient 160, what is 
the divisor t 

The dividend is a product, and the quo, 9k factor. Ans. 145. 

20. The sum of 1728 dollars having been divided equally 
among a number of men, each man received 24 dollars. What 
was £e number of men ? Ans. 72 men. 

21. A and B together have 2300 dollars, and A has 500 dol- 
lars more than B. What sum has each ? 

Ans. A has 1400, and B 900 dollars. 

22. An ironmonger bought. 15 tons of iron at 39 dollars per 
ton, and 23 tons at 37 dollars per ton. What would he gain 
by selling the whole at 42 dollars per ton ? Ans. 160 dollars. 

23. C and D together have 4348 dollars, and C has 375 dol- 
lars less than D. What sum has each ? 

Ans, C has 1986}, and D 2361} dollars. 

24. A merchant collected from A 230 dollars, from B 303 
dollars, and from C 95 dollars. If he lay out the whole sum 
collected, for cloth at 7 dollars a yard, how much can he buy ? 

Ans, 895 yards. 

25. A farmer wishes to fill three kinds of sacks, containing 
3 bushels, 4 bushels, and 5 bushels, and the same number of 
each kind, with 1728 bushels of com. How many sacks can 
he fill ? Ans. \4\ oi «^Ool\xkA. 
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26. A farmer sold wheat for 900 dollars, com for 274 dollars, 
and other produce for 329 dollars. Out of these proceeds he 
bought three pair of oxen at 56 dollars a pair, and paid the 
remainder for 66 acres of land. What did the land cost him 
per acre 1 Atis. 20 J4 dollars. 

27. A bought a building lot in town for 76 dollars, which 
was at the rate of 200 dollars per acre, and B purchased 3 pas- 
ture lots, each containing 13 acres, for 960 dollars. What 
quantity of ground was in A's lot, and what did B pay per 
acre ] Ans, jinr of an acre; and B 24]^ dollars, 

28. If a person's income be 5000 dollars a year, and his ex- 
penses be at the rate of 6 dollars per day, at what rate would 
he save money per day, — ^there b^ing 366 days in a year ? 

Ans. 8|4t dollars per day. 

29. An army of 5000 men have provisions for 3 months. If 
1626 men be discharged, how long will the same provisions 
suffice for the remainder ? Ans, 4^-|^^ months. 

80. A carpenter can earn 45 dollars a month, but his necesr 
sary expenditures are at the rate of 24 dollars a month. He 
wishes to purchase a certain lot of ground, which contains 
19 acres, and is held at 36 dollars per acre. In what time can 
he save enough to make the purchase 1 Ans, 31 if months. 

31. A sold to B 16 cords of wood at 3 dollars per cord, 63 
barrels of corn at 2 dollars per barrel, and 2 beeves at 30 dol- 
lars each. In payment, A takes 160 dollars in cash, 3 sacks 
of coffee at 14 dollars a sack, and 20 gallons of molasses. 
What did A's sales amount to, and what £d the molasses cost 
him per gallon 1 

Ans. 211 dollars; and ^ of a dollar per gallon. 
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CHAPTER III. 



COMPOSITE KUMBEES. — ^PEIME FACTOBS. — COMMON MEASURE. — 

COMMON MULTIPLE. 

COMPOSITE NUMBERS. 

$ 64l« A composite number is one which is the product of 
two factors, each greater than a unit. 

Thus 4 is a composite number, being 2X2. 

Is 6 a composite number? Is 7? Is 131 Is 19] Is 36? Is 451 

Decomposition of Numbers, 

§ 65. Decomposing a number consists in resolving the nuni 
ber into its factors. 

Thus 6 is decomposed when resolved into the factors 3 and 2. 

Into what two foudors may 15 be resolved 1 211 33 1 84 1 99 1 
Into what three factors may 24 be resolved 1 30 1 70 1 36 ] 100 1 

$ 66* In Division, the dividend is resolved into tioo factors, 
one of which is the divisor, and the other the quotient. 

Taking 4 as a factor of 20, what is the other factor? 7 being one 
fiictor of 56, what is the other factor 1 9 being one factor of 108, what 
is the other fiictor 1 12 being one fiictor of 144, what is the other factor ? 

Any number whatever may be resolved into itself multiplied 
by a unit. 

Thus 5 is 6X1; 7 is 7X1, &c. 

Si^n of Eqwdiiy. 

$ 67. The sign =, eqaat to, placed between two numbers, 
or numerical expressions, signifies that they are equal to each 
other. 

Thus 12-f-8=4X5 signifies that the sum of 12 and 8 is equdt 
to the product of 4 ana 5; and is read 12 plus 8 is equal to 4 
into 5. 
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Comtard Product of Several JFhctors, 

$ 68* The Product of several factors remains the same in 
whatever order the factors are multiplied together. 

Take, for example, the product 2X3X5. 

Since 2X3=3X2, we have 2X3XS=^3X2X6; 
and since 2X6=6X2, we have 3X2X6=3X6X2; and so on, 
there being six different ways in which tiie factors may be 
multiplied together. 

Division ly the Canceling of Faxtors. 

\ 69. A Product is divided by either of its factors by cancel" 
ing that factor ; or by the product of two or more of its factors 
by canceling those factors^ (§ 66) ; and 

Equal factors may be canceled from a dividend and its di- 
visor, without changing the value of the quotient, (§ 57). 

The cancellation of a number is denoted by a line drawn 
across it. Thus 2X^y denotes that the 5 is canceled, which is 
equivalent to dividing 2X5, or 10 by 5. 

(30 = 2X3X5)-7-(15 = 3X5), by canceling equal factors, be-* 
comes {2XtX$)'T-{^X$) = 2j that is, 30-rl5,= 2. 

Cancellation is thus employed to simplify Division, when the 
dividend and divisor contain equal factors. Its application will 
be seen hereafter. 

COMPOSITE MULTIPLIERS AND DIVISORS. 

When a multiplier or divisor can be resolved into factors, 
each of which shall be a number not exceeding 12, or such num- 
ber with Os annexed, it will sometimes shorten the operation 
to multiply or divide by means of such factors. 

RULE IX. 

$ 70* To muUiplg hy means of factors. 

Resolve the multiplier into two or more factors; multiply 
by one of the factors, and Mhe product therux arising hy another 
factor; and so on, until all the factolps are employed. The 
last product will be the one required. 

EXAMFLE. 

To multiply 346 by 18. 

Resolving 18 into the factors 3 and 6, 
nre have 345X^=1035; and 1035X6=6210 

Then 54^X15=5=346X3X6=6210 (S ^%V 
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EZXXGISES. 
In performing these exercises, use ihe factors of the multiplier. 

\< Required the value of 147 shares of rail-road stock, at 
the rate of 96 dollars per share. Ans. 14112 dollars. 

2. Allowing 63 gallons to fill a hogshead, how many gallons 
will be required to fill 183 hogsheads ? Ans. 11529 gallons. 

3. A planter sold 230 bales of cotton at an average of 32 
dollars per bale. What sum did he receive for his cotton 1 

Ans, 7360 dollars. 

4. Allowing a ship to sail at the rate of 117 miles per day, 
how many miles would she sail in 108 days ? 

Ans, 12636 miles. 
6. If 56 masoDs could build a certain wall in 310 days, in 
how many days could one mason build the same wall ? 

Ans, 17360 days. 

6. If 132 clerks can accomplish a certain amount of writing 
in 51 days, in what time could one clerk accomplish 3 times as 
great an amount of writing "J Ans, 20196 days. 

7. A gentleman purchased 42 bales of cotton cloth, — each 
bale containing 31 pieces, and each piece containing 36 yards 
Required the number of yards that he purchased 1 

Ans, 46872 yards. 

8. A speculator bought a tract of land containing 1200 
acres, at 72 dollars per acre; and afterwards sold (me Jifth of 
the tract at 06 dollars per acre. What did he gain on the part 
sold? Ans, 5760 dollars 

RULE X. 

§ Tl. To divide by means of rACTORS. 

1. Resolve the divisor into two or more factors; divide by 
one of the factors, and the quotient thence reciting by another 
factor, and so on, until all the factors are employed. The last 
quotient will be the one required. 

2. If a remainder occur in the first division, and in none 
succeeding it, it is the true remainder, 

3. If a remainder occur in the second division, and in none 
succeeding it, multiply it by the first divisor, and to the product 
add the first remainder, if any, for the true remainder, 

4. If three or more factors he used, multiply the last remainder 
by the preceding divisor, and to the product add the corres- 
ponding remainder, if any; multiply the sum by the next pre- 
ceding divisor, adding as before; and so oiv,\«iNj\ ^^ ^ssr&ssw^ 
are all included, for tho true remainiUr. 

4 
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EXAMPLE. 

To divide 273 by 36. 

4)273 



9)68 times, 1 over. 

7 times, 6 over. 
Quotient 7, true remainder 21; or quotient 7||. 

Resolving 36 into 4X9> we divide first by 4, and the quotient 
68 thence resulting by 9, and obtain 7, the quotient required. 

To find the true remainder, we multiply the second remain- 
der 6, by the first divisor 4, and add the first remainder 1. 
Thus 6X4=20, and 1 makes 21. 

q;j* The divisor 4 is only one ninth of the whole divisor 36 ; hence it 
is contained in the dividend 9 times as often as 36 is. The true quotient 
is then ^ of that found for the divisor 4. 

A remainder after the first division is so many units of the dividend. 
A remainder after the second division is so many units^f the first quo- 
tient; and since the^r^ quotient X the^r*^ divisor produces tlie divi- 
dend, a remainder of the first quotient X the first divisor produces the 
corresponding remainder of the dividend. This remainder added to the 
first one, gives the true remainder of the dividend. ^pO 

EXERCISES. 
In performing these exercises, use ihe factors of the divisor. 

1. A hogshead of ale or beer contains 54 gallons; how 
many hogsheads then will be filled by 9479 gallons ? 

Ans, 176^ J hogsheads. 

2. If 81 men take equal shares of 13846 dollars, how many 
dollars will be the share of each man ? 

How will you find tlie ansioer to this question! How do you 
find ^V ^f *^y number? Ans. 170]^ dollars. 

3. Allowing a person to^travel at the rate of 45 miles per 
hoiu*, how long will he be in going 586 miles 1 

Ans, 13rV hours. 

4. Supposing 49 fat cattle to sell for 1976 dollars, what 
would be the average price for eachi Ans. 40||^ dollars. 

6. If one man can reap a field of hemp in 19 days, in what 
time ought 14 men to reap the same field] Ans. Ify. 

6. In what time ought 72 men to accomplish the same 
amount of work that 9 men could do in 300 days'? 

Ans. 37? I days. 

7, If 77 cords of wood be purchased for 231 dollars, for 
tvAat sum ouffht 521 cords to be bought at tVve swae rate 1 

Atxs. Yb^^ ^oWsx^, 
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8. Allowing 144 jrards of cloth to sell for 864 dollars, what 
Bum should be received for double the quantity of cloth, at 
double the price per jard ! Aju. 3456 dollois. 

9. A garrison of 140 men has proviaiona sufficient for 64 
days. If 8 of the men depart, how long will the same provi- 
sions suffice the remainder of the garrison 1 

dm. 57j^;'j days. 



PRIME FACTORS. 

$ TB. A prime number ia one which cannot be resolyed into 
two factors, each greater than a imil; thus 3 is a prtTne number. 



5 73, Every composite number may bo resolved into prime 
factors; that is, into factors eaeh of which shall be a prime 
number. 

For example, 30 may be at once resolved into 3X10; then 
«iolving 10 into 3X5i we have 30=3X2X5; and 3, 2, and 5 
are prime numbers. 



Table of Prime Kumhera above 23. 
This table which might be extended without limit, may be 
useful to the pupil by way of reference, in the application of 
subsequent Rules 
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RULE XI. 

$ 74. To resolve a comfosit£ nurnber into its prime factors, 

1. Divide the given number by any prime number that will 
div ide it without a remainder ; divide the quotient in like man- 
ner ; and so on, until the quotient becomes a prime number. 

2. The several divisors and the last quotient will be the prime 
factors required. 

3. If the given number can only be divided by itself, or a 
unity without a remainder, it is itself a prime number. 

EXAMFLE. 

To resolve 210 into its prime factors. 

2 )2 10 

3 )105 

6 )36 

7 

The prime divisor 2 resolves 210 into 2X106 ($ 66). The 
divisor 3 resolves 106 into 3X36 ; and the divisor 6 resolves 36 
into 6X7. 

Hence 210 is resolved into the prime factors, 2, 3, 6, and 7. 

EZEBGISES. 

1. Resolve 736 into its j^nme /actors. Ans, 6,7, 3, and 7. 

2. Resolve 330 into its prime factors. Ans. 2, 3, 6, and 11. 

3. Resolve 610 into its prime factors. Ans, . 2, 3,6, and 17. 

4. Resolve 390 into its prime factors. Ans, 6, 2, 3, and 13. 
6. Resolve 650 into its prime factors. Ans, 6,2, 6, and 11. 

6. Resolve 930 into its prime factors. Ans, 2, 3, 6, and 31. 

7. Resolve 1330 into its prime factors. Ans, 2, 6, 7, and 19. 

8. Resolve 1610 into its prime factors. Ans. 2, 5, 7, and 23. 

9. Resolve 4360 into its prime factors. Ans, 2, 3, 6, 6, and 29. 
10. Resolve 6020 into its prime factors. Ans, 2, 2, 6, 7, and 43. 

TAe application of the preceding Rule will be seen in 
Ending Common Measures, and Common M\i\l\^\e«. 
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COMMON MEASURE. 

$ 7S* One number is called a measure of another, if it is 
contained in the other an exact number of times, without a 
remainder. 

Thus 2 is a measure of 6, and 3 is lilso a measure of 6. 
Name a measure of 15 1 Of 35? Of 721 Of 991 Of 132? 

If a number can be measured by 2, it is called an even num 
her; otherwise, it is an odd number. 

Name all the even numbers to 50. The odd numbeis to 55. 

§ 76. A wmmon measure of two or more numbers, is any 
number which will measure eack of them; that is, divide each 
of them without a remainder. 

Thus 3 is a commoTi measure of 12 and 15. 

Name a eommon measure of 18 and 27. Of 20 and 35. Of 32 
and 48. Of 12^ 18, and 30. Of 36; 54, and 72. 

t 

A common measure, it is evident, is zjij factor which is com" 
man to the given numbers; that is, asiy factor found in each qf 
them. 

Oreatest Common Measure. 

J 7T. ^The greatest common measure of two or more numbers, 
is the greatest number that will measure each of them; thai 
is, divide each of them without a remainder. 

Thus 9 is the greatest common measure 6f 18 and 27. 

What is the greatest common measure of 16 and 24 ? Of 30 and 
40? Of 36 and 48? Of 64 and 121 Of 8, 12, and 32? 

What is the greatest common measure of 20 and 30 ? Of 25 and 35 * 
Of 24 and 72? Of 15 and 40 1 ^Of 12, 36, and 60? 

When two numbers have no common measure greater than a 
unit, they are said to be prime to each other; thus 16 and 21 ara 
prime to each other. 

f » _ . 

A common measure is sometimes, though not so properly, 
called a common divisor; and th« greatest common measure, 
the (greatest comm.qn divisor. 
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RULE XII. 

$ 7S. To find the couMon measuhes of two or mare numb&n, 

1. Resolve each number into its prime factors ^ and select 
all the factors which are common to the several numbers, that is, 
which are found in each number. ^ 

2. Any one, or the product of any two or more, of these 
common factors, will be a common measure — and the product 
of aU the common factors will be the greatest common measure 
of the given numbers. 

EXAMFLB. 

To find the common measures of ^0, 45, and 75. 

Resolving each number into its prime factors, we find 

30=2X3X5; 45=3X3X5; and 76=3X5X6 (§ 74). 

The factors which are common to the three numbers, are 3 and 
5; then 3 and 5 are each a common measure, and 3x5,=15, 
is the greatest common measure of 30, 45, and 75.^ 

It is plain that both 3 and 5 will divide each of the given 
numbers, without a remainder, as will also 3X5=15; and this 
last is the greatest number that will so divide them ($ 69). 

EXERCISES. 

1. Find the greatest common measure of 252, 180, and 288. 

Ans, 36. 
. 2. Find the greatest common measure of 120, 144, and 168. 

Ans. 24. 

3. Find the greatest common measure of 240, 336, and 432. 

.. Ans, 48. 

4. Find the greatest common measure of 392, 504, and 560. 

Ans, "^56. 

5. Find the greatest common measure of 504, 567, and 630. 

Ans, 63. 

6. Find the greatest common measure of 336, 588, and 756. 

Ans, 84. 

7. Find the greatest common 'measure of 288, 480, and 672. 

Ans. 96. 

8. Find the greatest comn^^on measure of 460, 1035, and 1150. 

Ans. 115. 

9. Find the greatest common measure of 620, 11 16, and 1488. 

Ans, 124. 
/^. i%}</ t6e i^everal common measures of 42, 210, and 126, 
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Ano^er^ Method of JF^inding the GrMiest Common Measure, 

$ 79^. The greatest common meaanre of the dwisor and div^ 
idend is the same as that of the divisor ahd the remainderf if 
any, after division. 

Or, more generally, ^ 

$ 90. The greatest common measure of two <x more num- 
bers, is the same as that of the least 9f those numbers and the 
remainder,GT remainders, if any, after dividing the least number 
into the other, or each of the others. 

For example, take the numbers, 13, 26, and 42, 

or 12, twice 12+4, and 3 times 12-|-6. 

It is plain that every measure of 12 is also a measure of tvnce 
12, and of 3 times 12 ; hence no number can measure 12, twice 
12+4, and 3 times 12+6, unless it also measures 4 and 6 ; the 
^eatest common measure, therefore, of 12, 4, atid 6, will be 
the greatest common measure of 12, 28, and 42 ; and 4 and 6 
are Uie remainders after dividing 12, into 28, and 42. 

On this principle is founded 

RUIE XIII. 

$ 91. To Jind ike greatest common measure of two or mare 
numbers. 

1 . For ttoo given numbers, — divide the less number into the 
greater, and the remainder into the divisor, and the last re- 
mainder into the last divisor, and so on, until there is no. 
remainder. The last divisor will be the common measure 
required. 

2. For three or wore nimbers, — divide the least number into 
each of the others, and take the remainders and divisor for a 
new set of numbers, with which proceed as before, and so on, 
until there is no remainder* The last divisor will be the 
common measure required. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find the greatest common measure of 135 and 720. 

136)720(6 
675 

45)136(3 

We divide 135 into 720, and the remainder 45 into the divisor 
135, when we get no remainder. The last divisor 45 is the 
greatest common measure of 135 and 720. 

(Xjr* By the principle of § 79, the greatest common measure of 135 
and 720 is the same as that of 135 and 45, which is evidently 45. 

The same principle generalized for two or more num6e!r«>tRtei&if^a»i\ 
in fike manner, the 2d part oC the Rule. J^ ^ 
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SZSBCZSBS. 

1. Find the greatest comnum measure of 324 and 480. 

Ans. 12. 

2. Find the greatest common measure of 972 and 1260. 

Ans, 36. 

3. Find the greatest common measure of 744 and 1680. 

Ans. 24. 

4. Find the greatest common measure of 480 and 960. 

An5.480. 

5. Find the greatest common measure of 636 and 1080. 

Ans. 12. 

6. Find the greatest common measure of 375 and 1100. 

Ans. 26. 

7. Find the greatest common measure of 120 and 1440. 

Ans. 120. 

8. Find the greatest common measure of 780 and 1560. 

Ans. 780. 

APPLICATION OF COMKON KEASrBE. 

1. A fiumer has 66 bushels of com, and 90 of wheat, which 
he wishes to puFinto sacks of equal size, and without mixing 
the two kinds of grain. How many bushels must each sack 
contain? 

The size of each sack will evidently be any common mea- 
sure of 66 and 90. Ans. 2 bushels, 3 bushels, or 6 budiels. 

2. A gentleman has a comer of ground, the sides of which 
measure 225- feet, 297 feet, and 369 feet. He wishes to en- 
close it with a fence having panels of uniform length; what 
must bi3 the length of each panel ? Ans. 9 feet. 

3. An upholsterer has 125 yards of carpeting of one kind, 
175 of another, and 225 of another. He wishes to divide the 
whole into pieces of equal length, and the longest that can bo 
obtained; what must be the length of each piecel 

Ans. 25 yards. 

4. Having 140 acres of land at one place, and 252 at another 
P wish to divide the whole into fields which shall be of equa 
size, and the largest that will meet such requisition. What' 
must be the number of acres in each field? Ans. 28 acres. 

6. Three regiments of soldiers containing, respectively, 1538 

men, 2307 men, and 3845 men, are to be formed, separately, 

nto battalions, the largest that will admit the same number of 

men in each. What will be the number in each battalion 

and the number of battalions in each regiment? 



J 5769 men in each battalion; 
^^' (2 hatUl'M i»the lit rcgH, 3 i 



in the 2d, and 5 in the 3d 
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COMMON MULTIPLE. 



§ 82* One number is called a miUiijile of another, if it cai; 
be measured by the other; that is, divided by it without a re 
mainder. 

Thus 6 is a mulHple of 3; and 9 is also a multiple of 3. 

Name a multiple of 5. Of 7. Of 1 1. Of 20. Of 50. Of 100. 
Name a multiple of 8. Of 9. Of 12. Of 30. Of 60. Of 200. 

$ 83. A common muUipU of twp or more numbers, is any 
number which can be measured by each of them; that is, divided 
by each of them without a remainder. 

Thus 30 is a common mvUipU of 10 and 6. 

Name a coimnon multiple of 4 and 7. Of 3, 4, and 8. Of 5 and 9. 
Of 4, 3, and 6. Of 10 and 4. Of 4, 9, and 12. 

Name a oommon multiple of 5 and 8. Of 5, 10, and €• Of 7 and h 
Of 4, 3, and 9. Of 1 1 and 3. Of 4, 8, and 10. 

A common multiple of two or more numbers, it is evident, 
is any number of which each of (he given numbers is a factor. 

Least Common Multiple, * 

$ 84. The least comrnon mvUijAe of two or more numbers, is 
the hast number that can be measured by each of them; that 
is, divided by each of them without a remainder. 

Thus 16 is the least common multiple of 3 and 5. 

What is the least common multiple of 4 and 5*? Of 3 and 6T 
Of5,2,and3? Of7and9? Of6,4,and31 Of8and]2? 

What is the least common multiple of 3 and 41 Of 4 and 8? 
Of 2, 3, and 41 Of 10 and 121 Ofl, 4, and 6? Of 10 and 201 

The least common multiple of two or more numbers is evi- 
dently the least number of which each of the given numbers is 
di factor. 

The product of two or more numbers will always be a com* 
mon multiple of the numbers, since it will liw^ ^^^Vs. t^l* ^k<»» 
Domhera for a factor. 
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RULE XIV. 

* $ §5. To find the common multiples of ttoo or^more numbers. 

1. Resolve each number into its prime factors, and take the 
smallest selection of those factors that includes the factors of 
each given number. 

2. The product of these selected factors will be the least 
common multiple; and this product multiplied by any number 
whatever, will be a common multiple, of the given numbers 

EXAMPLE. 

To find the least, common multiple of 6, 12, md 15. 

Resolving each number into its prime factors, we have 

6=2X3; 12=2X2X3; 16=3X6. 

If we take 2, 3, 2, 5, we have the smallest selection of those 
factors that includes the factors of each given number. 

Then 2X^X2X6=60 is the least common multiple of 6 
12, and 15. 

And 60X2=120, or 60 multiplied by any other number, is a 
common multiple of the same numbers. 

It is plain that 2X3X2X5 can be divided by each of the 
given numbers, without a remainder, since it includes the fac- 
tors of each of them ($ 69); and it is the smallest number 
that can be so divided, since it is the smallest that includes 
the factors of each. Hence it is their least common multiple 

It is also evident that if one number be a multiple of 
another, any number of times the former, will also be a multiple 
of the latter. 

• ' EXERCISES. 

1. Find the least common multiple of 10, 12, and 16. Ans. 240. 

2. Find the least common multiple of 14, 9, and 25. Ans, 8160. 

3. Find the least common multiple of 18, 21, and 30. Ans. 630. 

4. Find the least common multiple of 7, 16, and 15. Ans. 1680. 

5. Find the least common multiple of 6, 33, and 21. Ans. 462. 

6. Find the least common multiple of II, 15, and 32. Ans. 6280. 

7. Find the least common multiple of 27, 44, and 4. Ans. 1 188. 

8. Find the least common multiple of 9, 18, and 20. Ans. 180. 

9. Find the least common multiple of 8, 14, and 36. Ans. 280. 

10. FijQd the common multiples of 6, 14, 20, 8, 12, and 24. 

Ans, 840, 1680, 2620, &c 
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Another Method of Finding the Least Oommon Multiple. 

The preceding Rule is given to show the composition of the 
least common multiple. The following is the common Rule; 
and is preferable in a practical point of view. 

RULE XV. , 

^ 9^m To find the least common mtdtiple cf ttoo or more 
numbers. 

1. Set the numbers in a line, from left to right, and divide 
any two or more of them by any prime number, greater than a 
unit, that will divide them without a remainder, placing the 
quotient and the undivided numbers in a line below. 

2. Divide any two or more of the numbers in the lower line, 
as before; and so on, until no two numbers in the lowest line, 
can be so divided. The product of the divisors and numbers 
in the lowest line, will be the least common multiple of the 
given numbers. 

3. If no two of Hie given numbers cStn be divided as above, 
the product of all the given numbers will be their least com- 
mon multiple. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find the ledst common multiple of 6, 12, and 15. 

2 )6 12 16 
3)3 6 16 



12 6 2X3X2X6=60. 

We divide 6 and 12 by 2; and place 16 in a line with the 
quotients, since 15 will not divide by two without a remainder.. 
We then divide 3, 6, and 16, by 3; when we find that no two 
of the numbers, 1, 2, 6, in the lowest line, can be divided by 
any number greater than a unit, without a remainder. 

Taking now the divisors, 2 and 3, and the numbers 2 and 6 
In the lowest line,— -omitting the 1, as not affecting the pro- 
duct, — we havS 2X3X2X6=60, for the least common multi- 
ple of 6, 12, and 16^ 

(^ This method is the same in principle with that of Rule XlV. 
The divisors and numbers in the lowest line, are necessarily prime factora 
of tlie given numbers ; and are the smallest ^e/ection of smch (afitoc^ (hal 
fnchidea the factors of each given numher. ,S^ 
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EXERCISES. 



1. Find the least common mtdtiple of 4, 6, 8, and ^0 

Ans. 120. 

2. Find tiie leas^ common multiple of 9, 3, 12, and 15. 

Ans, 180. 

3. Find the least common multiple of 21, 7, 4, and 9. 

Ans» 252. 

4. Find the least common multiple of 6, 4, 12, and 20. 

Ans. 60. 

5. Find the least common multiple of 8, 7, 10, and 14. 

Ans. 280. 

6. Find the least common multiple of 15, 2, 7, and 13. 

Ans. 2730.* 

7. Find the least common multiple of 24, 5, 6, and 10. 

Ans. 120. 

8. Find the least common multiple of 5, 10, 13, and 24. 

Ans. 1560. 

9. Find the least common multiple of 6, 7, 2, and 17. 

Ans. 714. 
10. Find the least common multiple of 11, 4, 5, and 19. 

Ans. 4180. 

APPLICATION OF COMMON MULTIPLE. 

1. What is the smallest sum of money for which a person 
cotdd purchase, either a number of mules at 32 dollars a head, 
or a number of cows at 14 dollars a head, — ^the same sum to be 
employed in either purchase? 

It is evident that the niunber of dollars to be employed, is 
the least common multiple of 32 and 14. Ans. 224 dollars. 

2. A can build 7 rods of fence in a day; B can build 9 rods; 
and C 12 rods, in a day. What amount of fencing would af- 
ford a number of whole days' work for any one of the three! 

Ans. 252 rods, or 504 rods, or 756 rods, &c. 

3. If one team can haul to market 10 barrels of flour;, an- 
other, 12 barrels; and another, 15 barrels; — ^what number of 
barrels would make a number of full Toads for any of the three 
teams? Ans. 60 barrels, or 120 barrels, or 180 barrels, &c. 

4. How many bushels of wheat would fill a number of bar- 
rels, each containing 3 bushels; or a number of sacks, each 
dontaining 4 bushels; or a number of hogsheads, each contain^ 
ing 15 bushels; — ^the quantity to be the same in each case? 

Ans. 60 bushels, or 120 bushels, or 180 bushels, &,c. 
6. What is the smallest sum for which I could purchase a 
number of mules, at 35 dollars a head; or a number of horses, 
ttt45dollarB a head; and what number of each could I purchase 
^r that sum? Ans. 315 dollars; 9 mu\es, ox T '^oto^^. 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER III. 

Find the value of each of the following- expressions — mul- 
Uplying and dividing by means of factors, 

1. (1000+250— 30+376)X(81— 9). Am, 114840. 

2. (3874— 260+30— 375) X (100— 4). Ans, 314784. 

3. (4800+676— 84+860)-^(150— 6). Ans. 43^%- 

4. (4800— 676+84— 860)-Kl27+6). Ans. 26vV5. 
6. (9999+999— 76+375)-^(130— 9). Ans. 93f^, 

6. Resolve 436 into its prime factors. 

Ans. 2, 2, and 109. 

7. Resolve 780 into its prime facjors. 

Ans. 2, 2,* 6, 3, and 13. 

8. Resolve 972 into its prime factors. 

Ans. 2, 2, 3, 3, 3, 3, and 3. 

9. Resolve 1276 into its prime factors. 

Ans. 3, 5, 6, and 17. 

10. Resolve 2000 into its prime factors. 

Ans. 2, 2, 2, 2/ 6, 6, and 6. 

11. Find the greatest common measure of 124, 2.00, and 360 

Ans. 2. 

12. Find the greatest common measure of 326, 240, and 460 

Ans. 6. 

13. Find the greatest common measure of 270, 800, and 960 

Ans. 10. 

14. Find the least common multiple of 14, 26, 8, and 20. 

Ans. 1400. 

16. Find the least common multiple of 8, 36, 9, and 17. 

Ans. 1224. 

16. Find the common multiples of 16, 20, 32, and 76. 

Ans. 2400, 4800, 7200, &c. 

17. Find the common measures of 300, 400, 600, and 600. 

Ans. 2, 4, 6, 10, 20, 26, 60, and 100. 

18 Find the common multiples of 24, 36, 60, and 84. 

Ajw. 2520, 604Q>'T^^Q>^> 
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• 19. Find the greatest common measore, and also the least 
common moltipie, of 74 and 126. 

Ans. Greatest com. meas. 2; least com. molt. 4662. 

20. The junior class in a school consists of 132 students, and 
the senior of 99. How might each class be divided, so that 
the whole school should be disposed in eqnal sections! 

Ant, Into sections of 3, 11, or 33. 

21. For what sum of money could a carpenter hire journey- 
men for one month, at 15 doUars, 21 dollars, or 24 dollars each, 
allowing the whole sum to be thus expended? 

Ans. 840 dollara, or 1680 dollars, &c. 
23. What is the smallest sum of money for which I coulo 
purchase a number of plows at 14 dollars each, er a number of 
carts at 30 dollars each, or a number of wagons at 90 dollars 
each? . Ans. 630 dollars. 

23. A wine merchant has 111 gallons of Madeira, 185 gallons 
of Port, and 259 gallons of Midaga, with which he wishes to 
fill a number of casks, aU containing the same number of gal- 
lons, and without mixing the different kinds of wine. What 
must be the contents of each cask? Ans. 37 gallons. 

24. A has 413 dollars, B 531 dollars, and C 590 dollars; and 
they agree to purchase horses, at the same price per head, pro- 
vided each man can thus invest all his money. How many 
horses could each man purchase? 

Ans. A could purchase 7, B 9, and C 10. 

25. An island is 200 miles in circumference, and three per- 
sons, A, B, and C, start together, and travel the same way 
around it. A goes 20 miles per day, B 25, and C 40 miles per 
day. In what time would they all come together again at the 
same point from which they started? 

First find the number of days it would require each person 
•jy go around the island. Ans. 40 days. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

VRELUaSARY DEFIHITI09S AKD PRIHCIFLES — SEDUCTIOK OF 

FBACTIOVS. 

FRACTIONS. 

$ 87. A Fraction is an expression of one or more of the 
tqiud parts into which any quantity may be divided. 

One half is one of the /liTO equal parts, — One third is one of 
the ^r«e equal parts, — ^Two thirds are two of the /Aree equal 
parts, and so on, of anif qua/ntUy, 

What is meant by one fourth of a quantity ? By thret fourths of a 
quantity 1 By one fifth of a quantity ? By four fifths ? 

Any quantity consists of how many halves of that quantity 1 Of how 
many thirds ? Of how many fourths ? Of how many tenths? 

Which is the greater part, one half or one third of a quantity 1 One 
ibiHth or one seventh? One nuith or one fifth? One tenth or one 
hundredth 1 One sixth or one sixtieth 1 

How many is one half of 2 1 One third of 3 ? Two thirds of 3 ? 
Three fourths of 4 1 One fifth of 5 ? Five sixths of 6 ? One seventh 
of 7 1 Three eighths of 8 ? Four ninths of 9 ? 

If the 2 halves of any quantity were each divided into 2 equal parts, 
mto how many equal parts would the whoU. quantity he divided? Wheit 
would each of those parts be called ? One half is how many fourths ? 

If the 3 thirds of any quantity were each divided into 2 equal parts, 
into bow mq^y equal parts would the whole quantity be divided 1 What 
would each oi those parts be called? One third is how many sixths ? 

If the ^fourths of any quantity were each divided into 3 equal parts, 
into how many equal parts would the whole quantity be divided 1 Whai 
would each of those parts be called ? One fourth is how many twelfths ? 

Numerator and Denominator. 

§ S8. A fraction ia denoted by two numbers, one aboye the 
other, with a line between them. The upper number is called 
the numerator; and the lower, the denomiTiator, 

The numerator shows the number of equal parts in the frac- 
tion; the denominator shows the number of such parts in the 
whok quantity divided. 

Thus |, three fourths; 3 is the numerator ^ a^d 4 the denominator* 
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In f,. which ib the numeiBtor, and what does it show ? Which the 
denominator, and what does it show 1 In^l In}? In|? 

The numerator and the denominator are together called the 
terms of the fraction. 

Proper and Improper Fractions. 

§ 89. A proper fraction is one whose numerator is Jess than 
its denominator; and whose value is, consequently, less than a 
unit or whole one. 

Thus ^, }, f , are proper fractions. 

$ 90. An improper fraction is one whose numerator is eqtud 
lo, or greater than, its denominator; and whose value is, accords 
ingly, equal to, or greater than, a unit or whole one. 

Thus § is an improper fraction, — equal to a whole one; and 
I is an improper fraction, — equal to l|, oTie and tioo thirds. 

f is equal to how many whole ones ? ^ is equal to how many whole 
onoil V' V' V? V? V^ fJ W W- 

Inactions £xpress IHmsion. 

$ 91. flrerr proper fraction exipresses the part that its nvmer^ 
ator is of its denominator. 

For example take the fraction i,four ninths. 

Since 1 is one niTiih of 9, 4 is four ninihs of 9; that is, the 
fraction expresses the part that its numerator 4 is of its denom 
inator 9. 

2 is what part of 3? 4 is what part of 7? 5 is what part of 13 f 
9 is what part of 16 ? 11 is what part of 251 17 is what part of 39 ^ 

5 92. Every fraction, whether proper or improper, is equal 
to its numerator divided by its denomiruUor. 

For example, the fraction $ is the quotient of 4-f-9 ($ 47); 
being the same as j.of 4 ($ 61). 

And the fraction f is 9-^4, equal to J of 9, equal to 2 J (§ 66). 

} is equal to what part of 2 ? | is equal to what part of 6 ? 
-^ is equal to what part of 31 |f is equal to what part of 23? 
^ is equal to what part of 7 1 |J is equal to what part of 31 1 

4 is how many units or whole cmes? | is how many units or whole ones? 

V is how many units or whole ones? Y is how many units or whole ones* 

f^hfbowmany units or whole oaafi, ^ is how many uiuts or whole one^ 
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Constant Vcdtte of a Fraction, 

$ 93. The value of a fraction remains the same wlien its 
numerator and denominator are both multiplied, or both divided, 
by the same number. 

Taking, for example, |, and multiplying both its terms by 2, 
we have |. 

Now if any quantity were divided into 4 fourths, each one of 
these fourths, divided into ttoo equal parts, would make 2 eighths 
of the quantity; then % four As would make 6 eighths; that 

' Prove that ^ is equal to ■^. Prove that | is equal to y\. 

The truth of this principle is also evident from regarding a 
fraction as a quotient, its numerator being a dividend, and its 
denominator the divisor ($ 92 and 57). 



REDUCTION OP FRACTIONS. 

$ 94* Reduction, in general, consists in changing the form 
or expression of a quantity, without altering its value. 

Thus I may be changed to tlie form yV> A> ^-c-j without 
altering its value (§ 93). 

FRACTIONS REDUCED TO THEIR LOWEST TERMS. 

$ 9*5. A fraction is reduced to lower terms when its numerator 
and denominator are diminished, without altering its value. 

For example, |f reduced to lower terms, is |, found by divid- 
ing 12 and 16 by 2 ($ 93). 

Reduce | to lower terms. Keduce -Jj to lower terms. 

Reduce ^^ to lower terms. Reduce -^^ to lower terms. 

$ 96. A fraction is reduced to its lowest terms when its nu- 
merator and denominator are made the smallest that will express 
the value of the given fraction. 

Thus If reduced to its lowest terms is |. 

What is -j-^^ in its lowest terms 1 What is ^L in its lowest term« 7 
What is } in its lowest terms 1 What is -^ in its lovi'est terms ? 

When a fraction is in its lowest terms, its numerator and 
denominator will be prime to eocK otKer (^^'T)* 
%5 
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RULE XVI. 

$ 97. 7b reduce a fraction to its lowest tebms. 

1. Divide both terms of the fraction by any common meet- 
sure greater than a unit, and the quotients by any common 
measure greater than a unit, and so on, until the quotients be- 
come prime to each other. The last quotients will be the lowest 
terms of the fraction. Or, 

2. Divide both terms of the fraction by their greatest com-- 
mon measure ; the quotients will be the lowest terms. 

EXAMPLE. 

To reduce j^^ to its lowest terms. 

10)90. 10n20 



3)9 3)12 



3 4 Vi"o=J. 

Dividing 90 and 120 both by 10, and the quotients 9 and 12 
both by 3, the quotients 3 and 4 are prime to each other, and 
we have the given fraction in its lowest terms equal to J ($ 93). 

Or, dividing 90 and 120 both by 30, which is their grreatest 
coiflmon measure (§ 77), we at once have ^"5= J. 

The advantage of reducing a fraction to its lowest terms, is, 
that the vcttue of the fraction is then more readily perceived. 

Thus we more readily perceive the value of % than of ^. 

EXEBCISES. 

1. Reduce f| and |^^ to jheir lowest terms. Ans. ^ and |. 

2. Reduce fj and ||^ to their lowest terms. Ans, ^ and |. 

3. Reduce ^ and f J| to their lowest terms. Ans, ^ and y\. 

4. Reduce 41 &nd ^^;i; to their lowest terms. An5. ||and^{. 
6. Reduce |} and j|| to their lowest terms. Ans. \\ and i\. 

6. At 25 dollars per -acre, what quantity of land could be 
purchased for 15 dollars? Ans. § of an acre. 

7. At 18 dollars per ton for hay, what quantity of hay could 
be bought for 10 dollars] Ans. J of a ton. 

8. Allowing 365 days to a year, what part of a year is in- 
cluded in 146 day si Ans. f of a year. 

9. There being 1760 yards in a mile what part of a mile is 
included in 1320 yardal An*, i ot «. mile^ 
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10. If 133 dollars were equally divided among 152 men, what 
would be the portion of each man (§ 92)] Ans, {of a dollar. 

11. If a person saves out of his income 290 dollars in a year, 
at what rate does he save per day? Ans, ^J of a dollar. 

12. What quantity of ground must a man plow per day, in 
order to accomplish 63 acres in 72 days? Ans. | of an acre. 

13. A footman performed a journey of 500 miles in 15 days. 
At what rate did he walk per day 1 Ans. 33 J miles.' 

14. A farmer bought a tract of land containing 400 acres, 
for 18100 dollars. What was the price per acre 1 • 

Ans. 45} dollars. 

15. A speculator purchased 1000 head of cattle at 16 dollars 
each, and sold the whole of them for 21875 dollars. How 
much did he gain per head ? Ans. 5} dollars 

FRACTIONS REDUCED TO A COMMON DENOMINATOR. 

$ 98. Two or more fractions are said to have a common 
ienomiTiator, when they have the same number for a denominator 

Thus f , 4, and ^, have a common denominator. 

Give another example of fractions having a common denominator. 

§ 99. Two or more fractions may often be reduced, mentciUy^ 
to a common denominator, by multiplying, or dividing^ to^^ 
terms of one or more of them, so as to make the denominator 
the same for each. 

« 

For example, ^ and f are reduced to a common denominator, 
by multiplying both terms of ^ by 3, and of J by 2. 

We thus find i=Jg?=3; and J=|§f=J (§ 93). The equiv- 
alent of ^ is $; and the equivalent of f is 4. 

Give the equivalents of ^ and f in fractions having a common denom" 
inator. Of 4 and |. Of J and |. Of i, |, and j. Of J, f and y'V- 

Least Common Denominator. 

§ lOO. Two or more fractions are reduced to their least 
common denominator, when the common denominator found i^ 
the smallest by which the equivalent of each fraction can be 
expressed. * 

For example, J and |, reduced to their lei^st common denom- 
inator, are equal, respectively, to ^ and f|. 

Give the equivalents of j and ^, by their least common. deuomioAtat. 
Of ^ and 7^. Of ^ and ^3. Of i, 4v «a^ V ^^ V\«^^* 
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RULE XVII. 
§ lOl. ^ reduce two or more fraetums io a coxmoh db- 

XOMIHATOX. 

1. Multiply each numerator by all the denominators except 
its own, for the new numerators; and multiply all the denomi- 
natcrs together for the common denominator, 

2. If the least common denominator he required^ — take the 
least comioH multiple of the given denominates, for the com- 
mon-denominator. Divide this multiple by the denominator 
of each given fraction, and multiply the quotient by the no- 
merator, for the new numerators, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To reduce }, |, and {, to a common denominator. 

For the new numerators, we have 

2X6X8=96; 6X3X8=120; 7X6X3=126; 
and far the common denominator, 3X6X8=144. 

The equivalents of the ghren fractions, are, then, 
* m> rlh and Hh respectively. 

2. To reduce the same frtu^tions }, j, and {, to their least 
common denominator. 

The least common mvUiple of the denominators 3, 6, and 8, 
is 24 ($ 84). Then 24 is the common denominator required. 

Dividing 24 by each given denominator, and multiplying the 
quotients by the given numerators, respectively, we have for 
the new numerators, * 

(24-h3)X2=16; (24-^6>X6=20; (24-^-8) X 7=21. 

The given fractions are, then, respectively equal to, 

U, IJ. and U. 

This method will not find the least common denominator, in 
all cases, unless each of the given fractions is i a its lowest 
terms. 

For instance, if, in the abovcb^xample, we take }i instead 
of its equal, }, the leasc'xomraon multiple will be 48, which is 
not the least common denominator by which the equivalent of 
each fractioD can he expi*es8ed. 
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Q^ In finding a oominon deDominator, as above, both tenns of each 
given fraction are multiplied by tiie same number. 

Thus f, in tiie first example, has both its terms multiplied by 6X8}— 
producing the new terms S^^, 

In the second example, the nomerator 2 is multiplied by 8,=24-f-3f 
and this is the same number by which the denominator 3 is multiplied, 
to produce the common denominator 24. 

Hence the values of the given fractions remain the same in reducing 
them to a common denominator (§ 93). «rD 

EXEBCISES. 

1. Reduce f , |, and f to a common denominator. 

■A«*- rsjfy i¥?r» and ^. 

2. Reduce ^t^t and f to a common denominator. 

ATis. jjj, j-gj, ana fj^, 

3. Reduce f , }, and fg to a common denominator. 

^ Anv 351 260 n-nA 360 

4. Reduce f , ^, and ^ to a common denominator. 

Ant 430 576 nrtA ^^^ 

^"^* Fr2> irT2» *"^ F72* 
6. Reduce f , |, and f to the least common denominator. 

Ant 18 20 anA ^1 

^7^. 5^y, 2T> ana ^4. 

6. Reduce ^, ^, and | to the least common denominator. 

Ant ^- 3_ nnJ 10 
Ans, -j-j, j-^, ana j-j. 

7. Reduce f , }, and ^ to the least common denominator. 

Ans, f^, ii, and ff 
^. Reduce }, {, and -^^ to the least common denominator. 

Ant 34 25 «nJ 27 

9. Reduce 4, |, and ^ to the least common denominatoi. 

Ans, ^f , 2V, and ^{. 

10. Reduce }, 4r, and 44 to the least common denominator. 

Ant 4® 36 nnrl Al 

Ans. j^, TgTf, ana y^^. 

11. Reduce f, 4, f, and i to a common denominator. 

Ans, i?f % l?ioS iilh ^VA. 

12. Reduce |, f , {, and j^j to a common denominator. 

Ans. ?|g, fis, 4«g, ^/,. 

13. Reduce |, |, f , and | to a common denominator. 

^n*- iWff. i\'A. tWs. Hj;- 

14. Reduce i, j'^-, }, and 4 to a common denominator. 

^'«- jVA. i?e. I?ii, liJI- 

16. Reduce ^j, J, j\, and ^ to a common denominator. 

One advantage of e^cprcssing Fractions by a common denatni- 
natOTy is, that we are thus enabled, most readily, to compare 
the valvAs of ft»ctH>ns in certain cases. 
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Comparison of jFrcxdons^ 

§ 102* Fractions having difTerent numerators and denomi- 
nators, are most readily compared with each other, by reducing 
them to a common denominator, and then comparing the new 
liumerators. 

For example, we should not very readily perceive which is 
the greater fraction, 4 or /p. By reducing them to a common 
denominator, we have |f and ^; from which we see at once 
that -|^ is ifiy the greater. 

11. One person expends 5 dollars for coal, M 7 dollars per 
ton; and another, 6 dollars, at 9 dollars per ton. What quan- 
tity does each of them purchase, and which of them the greater 
quantity 1 . ^ J The 1st -?, the 2d } of a ton ; 

} The 1st the greater quantity. 

12. A, B, and C, purchase iron; — ^A, at 37 dollars per ton; 
B, at 42; and C, at 50 dollars per ton. A lays out 20 dollars; 
B, 25; and C 30 dollars: what quantity of iron does each of 
them purchase, — ^which of them the largest, and which the 
smallest quantity? 

Ans k^' ^' ^' ^' ^^ C, f of a ton; 

(C the largest, and A the smallest quantity. 

INTEGERS AND MIXED NUMBERS REDUCED TO IMPROFER FRAC- 
TIONS. 

$ 103. An integer, or integral number, is any whole immber, 
in opposition to & fraction. 

Thus 1, 5, 10, &.C., are integers. 

§ 104. A mixed number is an integer, or whole number, 
with a fraction annexed to it. 

Thus 5}, 7^, are mixed numbers. 

What kind of quantity is 3? 1^37 251 37^1 

§ 105* An integer is reduced to the form of an improper 
fraction, by taking a unit for a denominator. 

Thus 5 is f , 5 ones; 10 is y, 10 ones; &c. 

Or, an integer may be reduced to an improper fraction hav- 
ing any proposed denominator. 

Thus 6 is equal to y, or V, or ^t^; and so on. 

7 is equal to how many halves ? How many Aths ? Slhs ? 

9 is equal to how many hakes ? How many Qths ? liifis ? 

12 is equal to how many hahea ? How xsaxx^ \0t^ ? l%iha / 
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$ lOO* A mixed number may be readily reduced to an 
improper fraction wAose denominator is that of the fraction 
anneoced. 

For example^ 5 being equal to y, 5}=^. 

2i is how many halves? , 3^ is how many Aihs? 4| is how many ^rda? 
5| is how many biha ? 7J is how many 9th8? 9} i^ how many 8tha? 
1 1 is how many 9th8 ? 1 *2^ is how many lOtha ? 

RULE XVIII. 

$ 107« To reduce an integer , or a mixed number, to an improper 
fraction, 

1. To EEDUCE AN INTEGER. Under the given integer, re- 
garded as a numerator^ place 1 for the denominator. Or mul- 
tiply the integer by any proposed denominator; the product 
will be the numerator. 

2. To KEDUCE A MIXED NUUfBEE. Multiply the integer con- 
tained in it, by the denominator annexed; and to the product 
add the numerator, for a numerator to be placed over said 
denominator. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To reduce the integer 26 to lihs. - 

25X7=176; hence 26=^-'. 

2. To reduce the mixed number 26^ to an improper fraction 

26X7=176; and 176+3=178; hence 26?='-^ 

EXERCISES. 

1. Reduce 13, 36, and 74, each to Zrds, Ans, 3/, '-|^, and « J*. 

2. Reduce 29, 83, and 90, each to 4ths, Ans, »-|>% ^^, and 4" • 

3. Reduce 71, 66, and 89, each to Iths, Ans, i?^, ^s, and «-f 3. 

4. Reduce 1 9, 9^1 , and 1 00, each to 1 Oths, Ans, VV , V?? » ^d ^^ . 
6. Reduce 26^ and 34 J to improper fractions. Ans, y and *-p. 

6. Reduce 83 J and 94 J to improper fractions. Ans,^^ and ^^, 

7. Reduce 74 J and 47^ to improper fractions. Ans,^^ and \^. 

8. Reduce 39 J^ and 16|-^ to iipproper fractions. An5.\V and^jV 
9* Reduce 12} and 14^ first to improper fractions, and then to 
a common denominator. Ans, ^^ and %^; V *°^ V* 
10. Reduce 26^, Z9^, and 234} first to improper fractions, and 
then to their least common denomlnatoi. 

Afis. V , i-fi , and \snA., ^\* ,\V ^ «A.^H^. 
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11. How many bushels of apples, at ^ of a dollar per bushel, 
may be purchased for 13 dollars? ' 

TAe number of bushels i\at may he purchased, is equal to the 
number of 4ths of a dollar in 13 dollars. Ans. 52 bushels. 

12. What number of horses could be fed on 150 bushels of 
oats, giving j of a bushel to each? Ans. 750 horses* 

13. At the rate of ^ of a dollar per day, how many laborers 
could be hired, one day, for 4^ dollars? Ans. 9 laborers. 

14. How many lots of ground, each to contain ^ of an acre, 
eould be made out of a field containing 129} acres? 

Ans, 619 lots. 

15. Required how long a company of workmen would be 
employed in graduating 33 J miles of i^oad, at the^ate of ^ of 
A mile per month. Ans. 167 months. 

16. Allowing a mechanic to earn 35 dollars in 2 months, or 
iof a year, what sum ought he to earn in 3 years? 

In 3 years there are 18 sixths of a year. If he earn 35 dollars 
in 1 sixth of a year, he will earn 18 times 35 dollars in 18 sixths 
of a year, thai is, in 3 years. Ans. 630 dollars. 

17. If a steamer run at the rate of 5 miles in \ 6f an hour, 
how far will she run in 13 hours? Ans. 260 miles. 

18. If ^ of a ton of hay brings 9 dollars, what should be 
paid for 34} tons of hay, at the same rate? Ans. 621 dollars. 

19. Allowing i of an acre of ground to produce 1 1 bushels 
of wheat, how many bushels would be raised from twoT fields, 
containing, respectively, 39 acres, and 41} acres? 

Ans. 3553 bushels. 

IMPBOEER FRACTIONS REDUCED TO INTEGERS OR MIXED 

NUMBERS. 

Since 2 halves, or 3 thirds, or 4 fourths, and so on, make a 
unit or whole one, any improper fraction may readily be re- 
duced to an integer, or a mixed number. 

For example y is equal to 4, and y is equal to 4f , 

y is how many units or whole ones? y is how many units or whole 
ones ? ^/ is how many units or whole ones ? ^ is how many units or 
whole ones ? , ^ is how many units or whole ones ? y is how many 
units or whole ones ? ^^ is how many units or whole ones ? y is how 
many uniti or whole ones ? 11 is how many units or whole ones? 
tiy^ is how many unite or whole ones? 

The following Rule is the reveiae of li\\^ v^ecedm^ on^ft. 
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RULE XIX. 

§ lOS. To reduce an improper fraction to an integer , or a 
mioced number. 

1. Divide the numerator by the denominator, placing the 
divisor, or denominator, under the remainder, if any, and an- 
nexing the fraction so formed to the quotient. 

2. The fraction annexed to the quotient may often be re- 
duced to lower terms. 

EXAMPLE. • 

To reduce ^^ to an integer, or a mixed number. 

140-7-25, gives quotient 5, aji& remainder 15, 

Hence Vy=5}|=5|. 

The fraction formed of the divisor and remainder, will be in 
its Uncest terms, or not, according as the improper fraction re- 
ducedy is, or is not, in its lowest terms. 

For, if the dividend and divisor have any common measure, 
the divisor and remainder will have the same common mea- 
sure (§ 79). 

EXESOISES. 

1. Reduce || to an integer, or a mixed number. Ans, 3. 

2. Reduce VV ^ ^ integer, or a mixed number. Ans. 13. 

3. Reduce Y/ to an integer, or a mixed number. Ans. 28^3. 

4. Reduce VV to an integer, or a mixed number. Ans. 10. 
6. Reduce ^f^ ^ <"^ integer, or a mixed number. Ans. 92^^. 
6. Reduce ^^f to an integer, or a mixed number. Ans. 227^3. 

7. How many dollars must be paid for 120 pounds of cheese, 
at i of a dollar per pound 1 

The 120 pounds will cost ^~ of a dollar. Ans. 15 dollars. 

8. How many dollars must be paid for 875 pounds of rice, 
at ^ of a. dollar per pound? Ans. 54yj^ dollars. 

9. If yV of a barrel of flour will serve a family for a week 
how many barrels would serve them 52 weeks? 

Arw. 3^Tf barrels. 
10. If a person walk at the rate of ^\> of a mile per minute 
how many miles would he walk in 245-1011^x11^^^ 
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11. How maoj doHsrs Aonid be psid for 7 jsrds <if linens 
at I of a dollar per jard? 

The 7 yards loiS coo/ 7 times } of ^ dlo2Zar, ariic& wi& Ix^^ cf 
a doUar. Ans. 5^ dollais. 

12. How many doUan ^oold be paid for 25 bushels of 
•wheat, at { of a doUar per boahell Ams. 2 If dollars. 

13. How many dollars shoold be paid for 19 pcrands of to- 
bacco, at -|V of a dollar per poond? Ans. 10} j^ dollars. 

14. If a laborer's wages be | of a dollar per day, how many 
dollars will he earn in 237 daysl Ans. 189| doUars. 

15. If a farmer raise A of a ton of hay per acre, how many 
tons of hay would he raise on 45 acresi Ans. 40( tons. 

16. How many doUars should be paid fmr 9 barrels of floor, 
' at 5^ dollars per barrel? 

17. How many dollars shoold be paid for 3 hundred weight 
of beef, at 4^ dollars per hundred weight? Ans. 12} dollars. 

18. If a stage coach run at the rate of 7^ miles per hour, 
how many miles would it run in 13 hours?' Ans. 97^ miles. 

19. A farmer had in oats 64 acres of ground, which produced 
30| bushels per acre. What was the entire produce? 

Ans. 1968 bushels. 

20. A mzier sold 75 head of fat cattle, at the rate of 35| 
dollars a head. What did he get for the whole number? 

Ans. 2690| dollars. 

21. A merchant sold 37 yards of superfine cloth, at 11^ dol- 
lars per yard. What did the whole amount to ? 

Ans. 416^ dollars. 

22. A miller sold 100 barrels of flour, at 3yV dollars per bar- * 
rel. What did the whole amount to ?, Ans. 318| dollars. 

23. If a ship sail at the rate of 125| miles per day, how far 
will she sail in 73 days? Atis. 9l79|.miles. 

24. If one acre of ground produce 2b^ bushels of wheat, 
how many bushels woiSd 150 acres produce at the same rate ? 

Ans. 3800 bushels. 

25. Allowing a person on a journey to travel at the rate of 
40 J miles per day, how far would he go in 31 days ? 

Ans. 1247| miles. 

26. Allowing 24 men to accomplish a certain work in 5^ 
days, in how many days ought one man to accomplish the 
same work? Ans. 132 days. 

27. Allowing a certain quantity of provisions to suffice 35 
men for 23§ dajrs, how* long ought the same quantity to suffice 

one maji 7 Ata. AS>\^^«:^«. 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER IV. 
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1. Reduce ^^ and f f f to their lowest terms. 

Ans. yVg and ^Yi 

2. Reduce f Jf and ||J to their lowest terms. 

Ans, -ffPfj and m 

3. Reduce ^f and }}} to their lowest terms. 

-^^•1% and ill 

4. Reduce }{} and {}{ to their lowest terms. 

Ans. ^ and fj J 

6. Reduce {{f and y'/^ to their lowest terms. 

Ans, m and f J 

G. Reduce }, {, and {} to a common denominator. 

Ans. Ul §ig,and fij 

7. Reduce -^y, y\, and i^J to a common denominator. 

-Ans. fSlg, ^,%, and f Si! 

8. Reduce }, f , and ||^ to a common denominator .« 

Ans. ||g, ||g,and J|g 

9. Reduce -j^j, -f^, and y*^ to a common denominator. 

Ans. tS%, y'^5, and V»b% 

10. Reduce y\, y\, and /^ to a common denominator. 

Ans. i^ii,Hii,md mi 

1 1 . Reduce y^^, ^J, and f f to the least common denominator 

Ans. /^ff, ifS, and iJJ 

12. Reduce y\, /j^, and f ^ to the least common denominator 

Ans. 4fe, 4fg, and ?|J 

13. Reduce ^^y, i^, and H to the least common denominator 

Ans. -,%» TVffj and //j 

14. Reduce ^, £ff, and y'^^ to the least common denominator 

Ans. ^oViM»and4iS 

16. Reduce 9, 13, 28|, and 3lf , respectively to 5ths. 

Ans. y, V» 4*1 and Jf 

16. Reduce 10, 23, 40|, and 73|, respectively to 8ths. 

Ans. V J 4*» ®F> and ^|9 

17. Reduce 3^, 5f, lOf, and 13 J, to improper fractions. 

Ans. y, y, V» and V 

18. Reduce 7^y, 9^^, 76J, and 90^ to improper fractions. 

Ans. f J, ^V» 'rand «4» 

19. Heduce *}*, Vo^> *lf^> and «ff* to integral or mixed 
numbers. • Ans. 55, 48/^^, 146f, and 167}. 

20. Reduce ^^V^ W» Wrf** and V(?(f ^ mtA^^l w yclviaA. 
numbers. Atis. 2^, ^^\, V>V ^"s^^^"^- 
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21. A laid out 25 dollars for iron, at 40 dollars per ton, and B 
laid out 3^ dollars for iron, at 45- dollars per ton. What quan- 
tity of the article did eai^ of them- purchase ? 

Ans, A f and B J of a ton. 

22. A bought 9 yards of linsey for 12 dollars, and B bought 
21 yards for 24 dollars. At what rate did each of them pay 
per yard 1 Ans. A 1^ and B l\ doUar per yard. 

23. If ^ of an acre of land sell for 11 dollars, what should 
be received, at the same rate, for two farms, one containing 
175, and the other 217} acres ? Ans, 17281 dollars. 

24. A farmer sold to A 37 bushels of wheat, to B 100 bush- 
els, and to C 123 bushels, at f of a dollar per bushel. What 
did the whole quantity sold amount to ? Ans. 182^ dollars. 

25. A merchant bought 45 yards of Irish linen for 30 dollars, 
and sold the same for 35 dollars. At what price per yard was 
the linen bou^t and sold ? 

Ans, Bought at } and sold at } of a dollar. 

26. If f of a yard of cloth cost 2 dollars, what should be 
paid, at the same rate, for two pieces, each containing 13 yards, 
and a third one containing 9} yards ? Ans, 574 dollars. 

27. Bought of one person 45 dieep ; of another 170 ; of 
another 63 ; of another 21 ; and of another 71 ; at an average 
of } of a dollar a head. What did the whole amount to ? 

Ans. 277^ dollars. 

28. A sold to B 35 pounds of loaf sugar, at A of a dollar a 
pound ; to C 24 pounds of cheese, at jV of a aoUar a pound ; 
and to D 41 pounds of coffee, at ^ of a doUar a pound. What 
did each of the articles amount to 1 

Ans, 6^, 2, and 6ij dollars. . 

29. Bought a lot of ground for 925, at the rate of $75 per 
acre. What was the quantity purchased? Ans, 4^ of an acre. 

30. Two travelers having a journey of 1000 miles to perform, 
proceed as follows, namely, the first goes 25 days at the rate 
of 30 miles per dav, and the second 20 days at the rate of 40 
miles per day. What part of the journey has each accom- 
plished ? Ans. The first }, and the second } of the journey. 

31. A expended 75 dollars for steel at 87 dollars per ton, 
and B expended 87 dollars for steel at 93 dollars per ton. 
What quantity was purchased by each ? and which of the two 
purchased the greater quantity 1 

Ans. A Jf, B j J of a ton ; and B the greater quantity. 

32. A merchant sold 4 yards of superfine cloth at 12^ dol- 
lars per yard, 1^ yards of silk at 2^ dollars per yard, 13 yards 
of linen at { of a dollar per yard, and 9 yards of calico at ^ of 
a dollar per yard. What did each of the articles amount tot 

Ans, 50, 86, llf, and 2^ dollars. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ADDITIOK, SUBTBACTION, MtTLTIFLICATIOH, AND DIVISIOIf OF 

FRACTIONS. 

ADDITION OF FRACTIONS." 

i tM* Addition of Fractions consists in finding the sum 
of two or more fractions. 

The sum of two or more fractions is found by means of a 
common detumimUor. 

Thus the sum of f and ^, is 4 ; just as the sum of 2 cents 
and 3 cents is 5 cents. 
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What is the sum of } and |? Of | and f 1 Of J«^ and J^t Of 
>T'T»*°dlV? Of^,^,and^1 Of 3^, ^^^ and ^3 

How many units or whole ones are there in the sum of | and |? 
En the sum of j-, |, and §t In the sum of -j^, 4, and ^1 In the sum 
•tf f , h and Jl In the sum of ^, ^V, and ^? 

§ 110* Two or more fractions may often be reduced, men- 
tally, to a common denominator, (§ 99 ), and then added 
together. 

Thus to add together | and |, we say f is equal to -^j 
and j is equal to f^; then T2+iT=f2=lA* 

What is the sum of i and i? Of ^ and }t Of ^ and ^t Of ^, 
J,and|1 Off I, and Ji Of }, |, and ^t 

RULE XX. 
(Ill* To add two or more fractions together. 

1. If the fractions have not a common denominator, reduce 
them to a common denominator? 

2. Add all the numerates together, and place the sum, as a 
numerator, over their common denominator. 

3. Mixed numbers may be added under the form of impnrper 
fractions; or, the fractions contained in them ma^ b^ *di<id.^ 
soparatej/, aotf iheir sum added to that oi ^« V&X»^\%« 
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EXAMPLE S.^ 

1. To add together, ^, ^, and f . 

Reducing these fractions to a common denominator, 
we have §=il5 

4 180 

^ ^55 

andf = ^JJ 

Adding the new numerators together, we have 

168 4-160 + 176=603. 

Placing the sum 603 over the common denominator 280 
we have § + ^ + J = |^J, which is equal to l||i. 

2. To add together 66, 15f , 8|, and 7/3. 

Reducing the mixed numhers to improper fractions, 
we have 16 J = y, 

and7JL==||, 

Reducing these fractions to a common denominator^ 

we have, \%', VV> and f|. 
Then l6} + 8} + 7^,= W^+W + fl = W=31«; 
• and the integer 66 added to 31 f makes the entire sum 87|. 
Otherwise, Adding together the fractions contained in the 
given mixed numbers, we shall find J + j + fs^^ir = H* 

Adding together all the integers, 66 4- 16 + 8 + 7 = 86 ^ 
then the entire sum is 86 + 1^ = 87 f, as before. 

Note, In all subsequent exercises, improper fractions in 
the answers are to be reduced to integers or mixed numbers ; 
and proper fractions, to their lowest terms. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Add together f , |, f) and f. 

2. Add together f , f , y'^^, and ,%. 

3. Add together ^, J, -^j^, and y%. 

4. Add together 26, 34, *, and ^^ 
6. Add together 13, ^%, tSj, and '5^. 

6. Find the sum of 3|:, 6 J, lOj, and 35f . 

7. Find the sum of 7|, 9 J, 26|, and 19^. 

8. Find the sum of 18^, ^y 76^, and 60}. 

9. Find the sum of 100, I6f, 3|, and 37|. 
JO. Find the sum of 10|, 49, 4^, aad Sa|, 



Ans. 


Hi- 


Ans. 


2M 


Ans. 


im 


Ans, 


m- 


Ans, 


88f|. 


Ans. 


64^1. 


Ans. 


82,% 


Ans. 


146{J. 


Ans. 


167. 


Am. 


148K. 
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11. What sum should be paid for a vest at 4| dollars, and 
a hat at 5{ dollars ? Ans. lOf dollars. 

12. What sum should be paid for a cord of wood at 3^ dollars, 
a barrel of flour at 5% dollars, and a shote at 2^ dollars ? 

Ans, 11 3^ dollars. 

13. Bought a quantity of corn for 15} dollars, a ton of hay 
for 13 dollars, and a lot of pork for 19} dollars. What did 
the whole amount tol Ans» 48f dollars. 

14. Sold wheat for 275 dollars, oats for 37| dollars, and rye 
for 27| dollars. What did the whole amount to? 

Ans, 839f| dollars. 
46. A mclrchant's bill was as follows : for calico | of a dol- 
lar, linen 3 J dollars, silk 13} dollars, and for groceries 21^ 
dollars. What was the amount of the bill? d^ns, 39^^ dollars. 

16. A farmer paid three laborers for a month's work as 
follows : to Ih^ first, 15^ bushels of corn ; to the second, 19 J 
bushels ; to the third, 23} bushels. How much corn did he 
pay them all? Arts. 58f bushels. 

17. A manufacturer sold four pieces of cloth. The firsts 
piece contained 39f yaids, the second 41f yards, the other two 
each 93^ yards. How many yards did he sell ? 

Arts, 267lf yards. 

18. A person on a journey traveled the first day 31 miles; 
the second and third, each 29^ miles ; the fourth and .fifth, each 
27f miles. How far did he go in the five days ? 

Ans. 14521 miles. 

19. A stage coach ran for two hours at the rate of 8yV miles 
per hour, and for two hours more at the rate of 7] miles per 
hour ; how far was that in the whole time ? Ans. 31 ff miles. 

20. Sold to A, 25 barrels of apples, for 56J dollars ; to B, 
30 J barrels, for 75 dollars ; and to C, 10} barrels for 21} dol- 
lars. Required the quantity sold, and the sum received. 

Ans. 66 J barrels : 153|^ dollars. 

21. Bought of a grocer a sack of cofiTee, for 13f dollars ; a 
barrel of sugar, for 18^^ dollars ; and a keg of rice, for 5^ 
dollars. What sum should be paid for the whole ? 

Ans. 31^ dollars. 

22. Laid out for goods, at one time, 4 of a dollar ; at another 
time, 3f dollars ; at another, 21^ dollars ; and at another, 9} 
dollars. What was the whole sum disbursed? 

Ans. 35 t"^ dollars. 

23. A merchant sold to one person, 4 yards of cloth for 24 
dollars ; to another, 9f yards for 43^ dollars ; and to another, 
13} yards for 40^ dollars. Required the quantity of cloth 
sold, and the sum received. Ans. 26^ yards ; 107^ dolW%» 

24. Bought in market a pound o£ butXat iot \^\ owj&^ "^ 
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dozen aggs for 12^ cents, a quarter of yeal for 56^ centiWrUid 
a quart of peas for 6^ cents. What did the whole ampunt to 1 

Ans» 93i cents. 

25. Bought of a merchant a bunch of tape for 6^ cents, a 
yard of cotton for 15 cents, a paper of pins for 31^ cents, a 
rard of cambric for 25 cents, and a pair of gloves for 43| cents. 
What was the amount of the billl Ans, 121^ cents. 

26. Bought of a farmer a quarter of beef for Bi dollars, a 
cord of wo' ^ for 2} dollars, a ton of hay for 13 dollars, a 
quantity o^ «om for 18^ dollars, and a lot of bacon for 15{ dol- 
lars. vV^ 4it did thr whole amount to? Ans, 58f dollars. 

27. Oka journc* / traveled the first day 41 ^ miles, the sec- 
ond 40 J miles, ihi' third and fourth each 45 miles, the fifth and 
sixth each 39} niles. What distance did I accomplish in 4^e 
six days ? Ans, 250^ J miles. 

28. Goi^g out to collect money, I received from A 37 j^ dol- 
lars, from B 20 dollars more than from A, from C 5 J dollars 
more than from B, and from D as much as from the other three 
together. What was the whole sum collected ? 

Ans. 316| dollars. 

29. A farmer bought at one time 97^ acres of land, for 1000 
dollars ; at another, 127| acres, for 1375i^ dollars ; at another, 
600f acres, for 6831 dollars; and at another, 33^^ acres, for 
4013^; dollars. What was ike whole quantity of land that he 
purchased, and the sum that he paid for if? 

Ans. 1058TVff acres ; 13219 \l dollars. 

30. A contributed toward a charitable purpose, 23^ dollars, 
B contributed twice as much as A, C as much as B, D as much 
as A and B together, and £ as much as all the rest. What 
was the whole contribution 1 Ans, 376 dollars. 

31. An agriculturist sold to A, 135$ bushels of corn, for 65^ 
dollars ; and 20} bushels of pats, for 5^ dollars. He also sold 
to B, 17f bushels of oats, for 4| dollars ; and 79 bushels of 
com for 39 dollars. What quantity of each did he sell, and 
what sum did he receive for the whole ? 

Ans, 2]4| bushels of com, and 87{ of oats : sum received 
il4f dollars. 
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SUBTRACTION OP FRACTIONS. 

$ 112* SuBTBACTioir OF Fractioits consists in findings the 
difference between two fractions ; that is, the remainder when 
the less is taken froin the greater. 

The difference between two fractions is found by means of 
a commm denominator. 

Thus the difference between f and j- is J ; just as* the differ 
ence between 4 dollars and 7 dollars is 3 dollars. 

What is the difierence between y^^ and ^^1 Between -^ and -j^t 
Between -^ and ^? Between i^ and -fjl Between -j^ and |^1 

$ 113. Two fractions may oflen be reduced, mentally, to a 
common denominator, ( $ 9v ), and then subtracted, the one 
from the other. 

Thus to subtract f from |, we say | is equal to ||, and ^ is 
equal to f J ; then f J — iJ=^. 

What is the difference between } and }1 Between | and jfl Be- 
tween j. and rJ^'i Between ^ and ^1 Between ^ and ^^7 Between 
I and I? Between ^ and 1^? Between ^ and ^? 

$ 114* A proper fraction may be subtracted from an integer, 
by first subtracting the fraction from a unit, and then sub- 
tracting a unit from the integer. 

Thus to subtract f from 7, we say f from 1 or | leaves |, and 
1 from 7 leaves 6 ; then 7 — f === 6f. 

Subtract I from 13. | from 17. « from 20. ^ from 18. f from 20. 

RULE XXI. 
$ 115. 7b stthtract one fraction from, another. 

1. If the fractions have not a commoTi denominator, reduce 
them to a common denominator. 

2. Subtract the less numerator from the greater, and place 
the remainder, as a numerator, ovei^ the common denominator. 

3. Mixed nwnbers may be used in subtraction under the 
form of improper fractions : or, the fractions in them may be 
taken first in subtracting, and then the ititA^x^. 

6 
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EXAMFLES. 

1. To find the difference between j\ and ^. 

Reducing these fractions to a common denominator, 
we have ^= ||f , 
and r«j=i»A, 
Subtracting the less numerator 96 from the greater 105, 
and placing the remainder 9 overtiie common denomi- 
nator 180, we find V^—- i§j = yj^ = l^. 

2. To subtract 15} from 37f . 

Reducing these mixed numbers to improper fractions, 
we have 15}= V> 
and 37f=4'. 
Reducing these improper fractions to a common denomina- 
tor, we have V =V/j *^d 'f ®=W» 
then 37}— 16}=W— V/= V/=22^^, 

Otherwise, Taking the fractions } and f , contained in the 
two mixed numbers, and reducing them to a common denomi- 
nator, we shall find 15}=ld}f , 

and 37}=:37tf . 

Then subtracting jj from jf , and 15 from 37 

we have 37f | — 15|J=22y«5 as before. 

3. To subtract 26} from 139}. 

Reducing the fractions contained in these two mixed num« 
bers, to a common denominator, 

we shall find 139}=139A 
and 26}= 26^ 

102ii 
As -/^ cannot be subtracted from -j^^, we add a unity that is, 
H ^ A> m&^ng f |, and say -fj from |} leaves \i. 
We tlien add 1 to the 6, and say 7 from 9 leaves 2, &c. ($ 34.') 

4. To subtract 1843f f from 2745. 

2 7 4 5(if ) 
1843H 

901A 

Here we annex, mentally, |f , equal to a unit, to the upper 
number, and say f } from f | leaves ^. Then adding 1 to the 
8/ we say 4 from 5 leaves 1, &c. ($ 34). 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Subtract | from ^^^^^^^^ 1^1 ^1*0''^ 2*71 • -^^^ li and 17^^. 
3. Subtract/^ from i},and 8j^ from 94^. Arts. j\^ and86y^. 

3. Subtract /y from ji,and 13Jfrom87f . Am, \l and73if. 

4. Subtract i J from fJ,and24|from99J. Arts, -f^^^ and74j'(j. 

5. Subtract iftf frpm If , and 9fj[rom74f*. Ans, f and 64^1. 

6. Find the difference between 349 and 674j. Ans, 225 j. 

7. Find the difference between 730 and 625f . Ans, 104|. 

8. Find the difference between 287 and 720i}. Ans. 433?. 

9. Find the difference between 934 and 373^. Ans, 560}. 
10. Find the difference between 870 and 780xV ^ns. 89|^. 

11 . If flour were bought at 4^^^ dollars per barrel, and sold 
at 5} dollars per barrel, what woald be the gain per barrel ? 

Ans. 1/ff dollars. 

12. From a barrel of wine which contained 31^ gallons, 133: 
gallons were drawn. What quantity remained in the barrel % 

9 An5. 17} gallons. 

13. A person who had to make a journey of 500 miles, has 
traveled 275f miles on his way. How far has he yet to go *. 

An>s, 224| miles. 

14. A farmer having 1000 acres of land, sells to one of his 
neighbors 479 jV acres. How many has he remaining 1 

Ans, 520^% acres. 

15. A manufacturer who had on hand 700f yards of cloth 
has sold 534 yards of it. What quantity remains on hand ? 

Ans. 166f yards. 

16. A merchant bought a quantity of bacon for 15f dollars, 
and a quantity of pork for 23^ dollars. He sold the whole for 
48 dollars ; what did he gain by tlie sale 1 An^s, 9 A dollars. 

17. Bought at onetime 147| bushels of coal, and at another 
time 320^ bushels . Having consumed 200 bushels, I desire 
to know what quantity is still on handl 

Ans, 267|f bushels. 

18. A bought of B 75 yards of cloth ; of which he sold to 
C 18} yards, and to I> 20| yards. How many yards has he 
left? Ans. 35f yards. 

19. A gentleman having 3000 dollars to divide among his 
three sons, gives 753^ doUars to the first, 1284 dollars to the 
second, and the remainder to the third. What sum does the 
third receive ] Ans. 962 ^ dollars. 

20. A merchant bougfit two pieces of cotton each contain- 
ing 34| yards, of which he has sold 18 J yards. How many 
yards has he left 1 Ans, 50 yards. 
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21. If I should collect from A 200 dollars, from B and C 
each 175^ dollars, and then pay to D 56{ dollars, and to £ the 
remainder of the sum collected, how many dollars would £ 
receive ? Ans. 494^ dollars. 

22. Bought of A 40 cords of wood for 81| dollars, of which 
I sold to B 20 cords fer 45^ dollars. If I sell the rest of the 
wood to C for 43} dollars, what sum will I gain ? 

Ans. 7^ dollars. 

23. If a quantity of cloth be purchased for 321^ dollars, a 

Quantity of silk for 137 dollars, and a quantity of linen for 93| 
ollars, what will be the gain or loss if the whole be sold for 
600 dollars ? Ans, Gain 47f dollars. 

24. A person hating 100 dollars on hand, laid out 17^ dol- 
lars for provisions, and paid taxes amounting to 21} dollars; 
what sum had he remaining 1 Ans. 60} dollars. 

25. From the sum of 1500 dollars which I deposited in bank, 
having drawn, at different times, 200 dollars, 137} dollars, 313^ 
dollars, and 79} dollars ; what sum have I yet in bank ? 

Ans. 769f dollars. 

26. Bought a quantity of iron for 95 dollars, and^f coal for 
81} dollars. The iron was sold for 115} dollars, and the coal 
fot 100 dollars ; what profit was made on both commodities? 

Ans. 38} dollars. 

27. Bought 350 acres of land for 4327^ dollars. Having sold 
137f acres for 1387j> dollars, I desire to know how many acres 
remain, and for what sum the remainder should be sold to make 
a profit of 500 dollars on the whole ? 

Ans. 212|acres: 3440} dollars. 
28* A merchant bought one piece of cloth containing 53^ 
yards, another containing 39} yards, and another containing 40 
yards. Having sold 13 yards from the first piece, 24} from the 
second, and 191^ from the third, the merchant wishes to know 
the whole number of yards he has remaining. 

Ans. 76 yards. 
29. A speculator bought 1000 acres of land for 1587} dol- 
lars, and 500 acres for 737} dollars. Having sold 945^ acres for 
2000 dollars, he wishes to know what quantity of land he has 
remaining, and for what sum he could afford to sell the remain- 
der, 80 as to lose nothing on the whole. 

Ans. 554^ acres ; 325^} dollars. 
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MULTIPLICATION OP - FRACTIO NS . 

§ 116. Multiplying hy a fraction consists in finding such a 
part of the muUipltcand sis is expressed by the multiplier. 

For example, 12 tmdHplied % f Is H times | of 12, which is 
f of 12, equal to 10. 

How many is ^ of 6, or 6 muUipHed 6y ^ ? 6 multiplied hy j- 1 
How many is ^ of 12, or 12 multifdied by ^1 | of 12, or 12X| ^ 

J of 20, or 20X i^ t of 20, or20Xt ^ ^ of 35, or 35Xf ? 

J of 30, or 30Xt?. f of 30, ofr SOXf t | of 40, or 40Xf 1 

How many is 12 multiplied by 3^ ; that is, 3 times 12,. together with 
4 of 121 8moUipUedby4i1 lOxOf ? 12X5J1 

How many is .20 multiplied by 4| : that is, 4 times 20, togetfier with | 
of 20? 24 multiplied by 3 J 1 SX^JI 12X10f1 

C(mipofmA Fractions. 

$ 1IV« A fraction muUipllied l^^another fraction, or divided 
by an integer, may be expressed ad a compound fraction, that is, 
a fraction of a fraction. 

Thus f XI is S of f, (§ 116 ;) and fH-4 is i of f, ($ 61). 

The expressions f of f , and ^ of f are called compound frao- 
tions, in contradistinction to simple fractions, which consist of 
a single numerator and denominator. Hence, 

§ 118. Multiplying itoo or more fractions together is equiv 
alent to reducing ul compound to di simple fraction. 

RULE XXII. 

f 119* 7b muUiply two or m/ore f tactions together i 

1 . Multiply the numerators together for a numerator, and 
the denominators together for a denominator. 

2. An integer and a fraction are muHipHied together, by raulti- 
plyin? the numerator, or dividing tiie denominator j of &e frac- 
tion, by the integer. 

3. A mixed number may be used in multiplication under the 
form of an improper fraction ; or the integer and fraction in it 
may be taken separately in multiplying,— <»\iftWj\Tiw\o ^W\«r 
gether the geparkte products. 
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BG MULTIPLICATION OF FRACTIONS. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To multiply f bj I > ^^^ ^^f ^ ^^ i ^^ f- 

6 X3 
fXj — 7X4 — ^^' 

2. To multiply /^ by 6 ; that is to find 6 times ^.' 
Multiplying the numerator by the intsffer, 

6X6 
we have AX6=-2j-=iJ=lA=li. 

Or, dividing the denominator by the integer, 

6 
we have/^X6= Q. ^ g =f=l| ; as before. 

3. To multiply 6} by 2}; that is, to find twice 6|, together 
with ^ of 6}. 

Reducing the two mixed numbers to improper fractions^ 

we have 6J=y, and 2i=|.' 

Then 6iX2i= VXf=V=14i. 

Otherwise, Taking the integer and fraction in each mixea 
number, separately, we shall fiad 6f X2=ll^._ 

and i of 6f =2f . Then 1 lff2f =14i. (§ 23).^ 

In multiplying, we say ttvice f is |, equal to 1 j-. Setting 
down ^, and carrying I r— twice 6 is 10, and 1 is 11. 

Next, ^ of 6 is 2, with 1 over ; this 1, equal to f , added to 
the } makes f ; then ^ of f is f Xi=f • 

q;;^ Recurring to the first example, we remark, first, that ^ of ^ is ^. 

For if any quantity were divided into 7 sevenths, and each one of these 
sevenths were divided into 4 equal parts, these last parts would be 2Sths 
of the quantity, since 7 times 4=28. 

That is, I fourth of 1 seventh is ^. 1 Jburth of 5 sevenths is, there- 
fore, -f^ ; and 3 fourths of 5 sevenths is 3 times as much as 1 fourth of 
it, that is, 3 times ^, which is ^f . 

This demonstraUon discovers,two principles, as involved in the Rule fiv 
multiplying a firaction by a fraction. 

First, Multiplying the denominator of a fraction, finds stuh a part 
of the fi'action as is express§d by the reciprocal of the multiplier / and, 
then, secondly, multiplying the numerator finds as many of such parts 
as are expressed by the multiplier. 

Thus, multiplying the denominator of f by 4, finds jfg=i of f ; 
(l^, multiplymg the numerator oi^by S, finds ii=3:| of f.4i:0 
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From the preceding demonstration it follows that, 

$ 120. In fractional, as in integral, multiplication, the pro 
duct remains ^ saTTte, when the multiplicand and multiplier are 
taken, the one for the other. Thus f of |=J of f . 

EXERCISES. 

1. Multiply f by J, and /j by 6. Ans, /y and 1}. 

2. Multiply I by J, and J J by 10. Ans.. -^^ and 3}. 

3. Multiply i^by 4, and 13 by ^. - Ans, -f^ and 4J^. 

4. Multiply T*j by f , and 16 by J. Ans, 1 jj and 12. 

6. Multiply /y by f , and 39 by f . Ans. ' ?f and 16f . 

5. Multiply 8} by i, and 9f by 3. Ans, 4| and 29. 

7. Multiply lOj by 6, and 12| by J. Ans, 62^ and SJ. 

8. Multiply 15 by 3J, and 20 by 4i. A/w. 483 and 90. 

9. Multiply 9f by 5J, and lOf by 1^. Ans, 63|| and 19J. 
10. Multiply 26| by 4i, and 30 by 9f . Ans. 109^} and 294. 

11. What should be paid for f of a yard of linen, at the rate 
of } of a dollar per yard 1 

It is plain thai iof a yard wiU cost i (^ i of a doUar. | of 
{, the same as ixiti* o, compound fraction, to be reduced to a 
simple fraction. (§ 118). Ans. fj of a dollar. 

12. What should be paid for } of a barrel of apples, if the 
whole barrel be worth j| of a dollar ? Ans. f of a dollar. 

13. A person owning j\ of a tract of land, sells f of his 
share to A ; what part of the whole tract does A purchase ? 

Ans. ^^ of the whole. 

14. What should be paid for ^ of | of a pound of tea, at the 
rate of j| of a dollar per pound 1 An>s. ^^ of a dollar. 

15. A gentleman owning i of a ship, sells f of his share to 
A, and the rest of it to 6. What part of the whole ship does 

* he sell to each 1 Ans, To A ^, and to B ^^ of the whole. 

16. Bought f of an acre of OTound at the rate of 18| dollars 
per acre ; required the sum to be paid for it. 

Ans, 11^ dollars. 

17. Sold 25} bushels of cloyer seed at 1^ dollars per bushel, 
and 3 bushels at 7 dp|lars per bushel,* wliat did the whole 
Kimp^nt to 1 Ans. 205| dollars. 

}S. Pipd the entire cost of | of a pound of pepper at ^ of a 
dollar a pound, j of* a, hundred weight of flour at 2} dollars a 
jiundred, and 2^ yards of cloth at 7 dollars a yard. 
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In mnltiplyixig two or more fracticms together, eqital factors 
may be cancelled in the resulting numerator and aenominatorj 
without afiecting the value of the product. ((92, f 69). 

19. Reduce f of f of | of^ to a simple fraction. Ans» -f^. 

20. Reduce ^ of f of § of 7^ to a simple expression. Ans. 1^. 

A factor of a composite number is canceled by substituting 
the other factor of that number for the number itself. (§ 66). 

1X5 
}X^V=^2 > ^y dividing 7 and 14 by 7. 

^ 21. Multiply ^ of ^ of ,-% by Jf of ^. . Ans. ^, 

22. Multiply 1^ of ^ of ^ by ^ of 21 . Ans. 

23. Multiply ^ of J, of 8^ by ^^ of lOj. Ans. \ 

24. Having purchased 350 bushels of wheat at j of a dollar a 
bushel, and sold f of the quantity at 1 dollar a bushel, what 
would I gain or lose on the whole by selling the remainder at | 
dollar a bushel ? ^nj. Gain 14|^ dollars. 

25. In how many days ought one man to accomplish an un- 
dertaking which 17 men could perform in 13| days? 

•Ans. 227f days. 

26. A farmer bought J of a tract of land which contained 
735j acres, and sold to his neighbor \ of his purchase. What 
part of the whole tract, and how many acres, did he sell ? 

Ans. f of the tract; 294 J acres. 

27. Bought of A 3 J cords of wood, at' 2 J dollars per cord; 
of 6 7J cords, at 1| dollars per cord; and of C 10 cords, at 
2^ dollars per cord. What was the whole quantity of wood 
purchased, and the whole sum paid for it ? 

Ans. 20 J cords ; 42jf dollars. ^ 

28. If 3 masons can build a wall of a certain length, height, 
and thickness, in 13^ days, in what time ought one mason to 
build a wall of the same height and thickness, but 2} times as 
long ? Ans. 9 1 i days. 

29. A speculator bought of A 189 acres of land at 10 dol- 
lars an acre, and of B 250} acres at 13 dollars an acre. He 
sold f of the first tract at 18^ dollars, and | of the second at 
19 dollars an acre; what would he make, on the whole, by sel- 
ling the remainder of both tracts at 20 dollars an acre ? 

Ans. 3352^ dollars. 
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DITISION OF FRACTIONS. 

$ 121. Dimding by a fractum, as well as by an integer, con- 
sists in finding how many times the divided contains the divisor ^ 
or what part the dividend is of the divisor. 

Thus f divided by f gives the quotient 3, because f contains 
f 3 times ; and t^ divided by f gives the quotient j, because t^ 
in J of 4. 

How many times does { contain |, oir what is the quotient of } divided 
hyf? Of T^y divided by -j^ff ] Of ff divided by /^l 

What part is i of }, or what is the quotient of | divided by J 1 Of \ 
divided by 1 1 Ot f divided by f ? Of f-f-f \ Of J-^-^ ] 

§ 19id. In fractional, as in integral, division, the dividend is 
a product given, and the divisor one of its factors given, to find 
the other factor. - 

Thus T^-v-| is equjal to f , because ^ is the product of f Xf, 
that is, j4 is i of | ; the quotient \ expressing the part that 
the dividend ^ is of the divisor f . 

What is the quotient of f^ divided by } ; that is, } being one fiictor oC 
A» what is the other factor 1 Of J J-r-i'ff • Of § J-r-f t Of f |-f-f ? 

Reciprocal of a Fraction, 

% 123* The reciprocal of a fraction is the traction inverted ; 
and is eciual to a unit divided by the fraction. (§ 50). 

Thus the reciprocal of } is } ; equal to 1 or ^ divided by f . 

What is the reciprocal of 1 1 Of } ?^ Of j% ? Of fj .? 

The reciprocal of a mixed number is that of its equivalent 
improper fraction. Thus the reciprocal pf 6f=y is ■^. 

What is the reciprocal of 2i ? Of 7J 1 Of 10^ 1 Of 9^ ? 

Complex or Mixed Fractions, 

§ lt!24« When the dividend or divisor is b. fraction or a mixed 
number, the dividend placed over the divisor, with a line 
between, forms a complex or mixed fraction. 

Thus, $-^5, 2-7-3^, may be expressed, respectively, by the 

} 2 

comple^B fractions ^> and rr. 
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These complex fractions may be read-^nuineralor f , dawm' 
iiuUor 5 ; numerator 2, denominator 3^. 

A complex, as well as a simple, fraction is equal to its nu- 
merator divided by its denominator. ($ 92). 

RULE XXIII. 

S 125b Th divide a fraction hy a fraction. 

1. Divide the numerator of the dividend by that of the di- 
visor, and the denominator by the denominator ; or 

2. Multiply the dividend by the rtciproced of ihe dimwor, 

3. A fraction is divided by an integer, by dividing the numer- 
ator by the integer, or multiplying Uie denominator by the 
integer. . 

4. An integer is divided by a fraction, by multiplying the 
integer by the reciprocal of the fraction. 

6. A mixed number may be used in division under the form 
of an improper fraction. A mixed number may also be divided 
by an integer, by dividing the integer and fraction in the mixed 
number, separately. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To divide JJ by |. 

Dividing numerator by numerator, and denominator by de-^ 
nominator, 

18-^2 
we have iJ-2-f=2aI5=f=2i. 

2. To divide A by }. 

Here we cannot divide numerator by numerator, and de- 
nominator by denominator, without remifinders. Midtiplying, 
therefore, the dividend by the reciprocal of (he divisor, 

we have A-H=AXf=f J. 

3. To divide i| by 5. 

Dividing the numerator of the fraction by the integer, 

10-=-6 
we have U-5-6=— ^-=yV 

Or, mvitiplying the denominator by the integer, 

10 
W0 bar© |J-f-6=i3y 5=i1l==A» " before^ 
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4. To divide 123 by }. 

Maltiplyijig the integer by the reciprocal of the fraction, 
we have 123-^}=123Xf=«i*=163j. 

5. To divide 163} by 6. * *^ 
Reducing the mixed number to an improper fraction, 

we have 163j-^6=<^fJ-^^=:Vy=32f}. 

Othenffise. Dividing the integer and fraction in the mixed 
number, separately, 

5)163 I 

32H 

We say 6 in 16, 3 times and 1 ovhr; 5 in 13, hoice and 3 
over : this 3 and the | make 3}, equal to y ; then V"?^) ^^^ 
is,iof V>"H- 

Q^ Dividing afradion by a frodion it the merse of muUiphfing 
a fraction by a fraction. (§ 122V 

When the terms of the dividend cannot be divided by those of the 
divisor without a remainder, suppose each term of the former X by both 
terms of the latter ; this will not alter the value of the dividend. (§93). 
Then the resulting numerator -f- the numerator of the divisor, and the 
denominator by the denominator, gives, for the quotient, the dividend X 
the reciprocal of the divisor. 

Thus, in the second example, 

9X2X3 9X2X3 9X3 

A==36xix3' "*^35X2X3^*=35X"2=AX*=**^ guottcnij^n 

From the Rule, thus demonstrated, it follows that, 

^ J136* Dividing by a Fr^tion is equivalent to multiplying 
the dividend by the reciprocal of the divisor. 

In thus multiplying, equal factors may be canceled in the re- 
sulting numerator and denominator, (§ 92, ^ 69). 

Thus y«5-r-J = ^«j.x| = f X|, or simply f, by only dividing 8 
and 4 by 4, and 15 and 5 by 5. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Divide i| by }, and Ji by 7. Ans, IJ and A- 

2. Divide }J by J, and ^^ by 9. Ans. Hi and ^ij. 

3. Divide A by |f , and 29 by f . Am. Vft "id 40}. 

4. Divide j| by |, and ,\ by 13. Ans, |f and y}^. 

5. Diiida |# by J, and 95 by t^,. ^i». H^^'i^X'^.V 
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6. Divide 8J by 6|. 

Reducing the miaxd numhers to improper fradims, 

we have 8j-h5J=V-e-¥=¥XA= W=l|l- 

7. Divide ff by 9, and 10} by 3^. Ans, ^ and 3|j. 
S.Divide 95 by tV> and 125^ by 7. Ans. 162fandl7ff. 
9. Divide {{by 12, and 38 by 9}. Ans, ^f^and 3}}. 

10. Divide 100 by |,and 15|by 6^. Ans, 125 and 2^}. 

11. Divide |$by 3, and 340} by 8. Ans, ifand42|f. 

12. Divide 236 by f,and 426 by 7f. Ans. 377f and67ii. 

13. Divide ^^by^Vand iSJby lOf. Ans, yf^andlij}. 

14. Divide 370 by fV> and 213J by 11. Ans, 1366| and 19JJ. 

15. Divide j'uV^y 21' A^ 11 by 213^. Ans. Tk^i^^^^V 

16. How many yards of calico, at ^ of a dollar per yard, nmy 
be purchased for f of a dollar ? 

The number of yards wiU he the number of times ^ of a dollar 
f* contained in | of a dollar, that is, |-=-i« Ans. 3 J yards. 

17. How many weeks will a family be in coiksuming 19} 
barrels of flour, at the rate of f of a barrel per week ? 

Ans. 26f weeks. 

18. How many days would a person be in traveling 176^ 
miles, at the rate of 3 if miles per day ? Ans. b^^^ days. 

19. A gentleman purchased a farm for 4379 -^ dollars, payiniif 
16 J dollars per acre. Required the number of acres purchased. 

Ans. ,259^ acres. 

20. A merchant laid out for brdadcloth 6727 dollars, payins 
63 dollars a yard. Required the number of yufds purchased. 

Ans. 996 yards. 

21. How many barrels of wine* are there in 2753 gallons, 
allowing 31^ gallons to make one barrel? Ans. 87f f barrels. 

22. How many years would there be in 6783^ days, allow- 
ing 365^: days to make one year 1 Ans. 16 |f Jf years. 

23. What quantity of salt may be purchased for ^ of a dol- 
lar, at f of a dollar per bushel ? 

\of a dollar will buy the same part of a bushel thai \of a dot- 
lar is of ^of a dollar ; that is, ^-r-f . Ans. f of a bushel. 

24. What quantity of iron may be purchased for 22j dollars, 
at the rate of 45 dollars per ton 1 Ans. ^ of a ton. 

26. What quantity of land may be purchased for 16| dollars, 
at the rate of 29 dollars per acre 1 Ans. -f^^ of an acre. 

26. If a person could accomplish a certain w^ork in 25^ days 
what part of the work could he perform in 9J days 1 

Ans. -fjn of lVi% ^onck^ 
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27. A laborer agreed to work 30 days for a certain sam of 
money ; having worked but 17^ days, what part of the stipu- 
lated sum ought he to receive ? Ans» -f^ of it. 

28. A mason having undertaken to build a wall of a specified 
length, height, and thickness in 100 days, it is required to de- 
termine what part of it he ought to finish in' 39^ days. 

Am, io^g of it. 

29. If } of a yard of cloth cost 5 dollars, what is the price 
df a yard of the cloth at the same rate ? 

2 thirds of a yard being vforih 5 dollars, 1 third qf a yard is 
worth i of b doUars; hence a whole yardf or 3 thirds of a yard, 
is worth } q/* 5 dollars; that is, 5Xi) or 5-f-|- 

We may also reason thus : the price of a yard will be such that 
*i of the price will be 6 dollars ; or the price X f =6 dollars. 

Hence 5 is a dividend or product giveut f a divisor or one 
factor yiveriy to find the quotient, which will be the other factor, 

Ans, 7^ dollars. 

30- If J of a ton of hay sell for 10 dollars, what should bp 
paid for a ton of hay at the same rate 1 Ans, IZ^ dollars. 

31. If f of an acre of ground bring 21 J dollars, what should 
be given for an acre at that rate 1 Ans, 34 dollars. 

32. Allowing } of a ton of Coal to amount to 6f dollars, 
what is the value of a ton at that rate 1 Ans, 6|f dollars. 

: 33. Allowing ^^ of an acre of ground to produce 19J bushels 
of wheat, what would one acre produce at the same rate ? 

Ans. 27f bushels. 
34. What should be paid for 4 yards of cloth, when J of a 
yard costs 6^ dollars ? 

First Jlnd what should be paid for one yard, 

Ans. 34f dollars. 
36. What should be paid for 7 gallons of wine, when i of a 
gallon costs 1 dollar 1 Ans. 14 dollars. 

36. What should be paid for 10 acres of ground, when J of 
an acre sells for 28 dollars 1 Ans, 373* dollars. 

37. What should be paid for 12 yards of silk, when J of a 
yard sells for 1 J dollars 1 Ans, 17^ dollars. 

38. What should be paid for 9J barrels of flour, when ^ of 
a barrel sells for 3| dollars 1 Ans, 71 J dollars. 

39. Allowing | of an acre of land to be worth 15} dollars, 
what should be given for 120^ acres at the same rate ? 

Ans, 6101 J dollars. 

40. Allowing /j of a ton of steel to amount to 100^ dollars, 
what would 3} tons amount to at tlie same rate ? 

Ans. 4^4\ d<^\?AS%. 



\ 
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42. If 5i barrels of flour sell for 24 dollars, what is the price 
of one barrel at the same rate ? 

5^=y ; 11 halves cost 24 dollars ; 1 half will cost ^ of 24 
dollars ; one barrely or 2 halves, will cost -A- of 24 dollars ; that 
IS, 24X A> <"* the part of 24 expressed hy tne reciprocal of 5^. 

Ans. 4/j- dollars. 

43. If a man travels^7f miles in | of a day, at what rate 
does he travel per day 1 Ans. 36} miles. 

44. If a ship sails b15i miles in 6} days, what is the aver- 
age distance that she sails in one day ? Ans. 85/^ miles. 

45. What is the price of silk per yard, when 3^ yards cost 
4} dollars 1 What would 7 yards cost 1 

Ans, H dollar ; and 8f dollars. 

46. What is the price of coal per ton, when f of a ton costs ^ 
9J dollars ? What would 10 J tons cost 1 

Ans. 16 j: dollars; and 166 i^ dollars. 

47. What is the price of land per acre, when 13 acr^is cost 
71^ dollars 1 What would ^^ of an acre cost 1 

Ans. 5^ dollars ; and 4^J dollars. 

48. If 25 cords of wood sell for 68| dollars, what is the 
price per cord 1 What should be paid for f of a cord 1 

Ans. 2} dollars ; 2^^ dollars. . 

49. If a man walk 62| miles in 18^ hours, at what rate does 
he walk per hour ? How far could he go in 20 hours 1 

Ans. 3jYf miles ; and 67^j miles. 

50. If a rail road car run 230 miles in 10^ hours, what is its 
average run per hour ? What distance ought it to run in 23 
hours 1 Ans. 22^f miles; and 5 16 A- miles. 

51. If 2} hundred weight of sugar cost 17^ dollars, what 
will 15 hundred weight cost at the same rate ? 

First find the cost of one hundred weight. Ans. 105 dollars. 

52. If 9f tons of hay amount to 78 dollars, what would 7^ 
tons amount to at the same rate ? Ans, 60 dollars. 

53. A farmer bought 3^ tons of plaster for 14 dollars, and 
sold to his neighbor li tons. of it, at the same price per ton. 
Wliat did the part sold amount to 1 An>s. 5 dollars. 

54. A sold to B 30 acres of land for 622^ dollars; and B 
sold to C 12} acres of the same land at the same price per 
acra. What did C pay for the land he bought ? 

An^s. 264j\ dollars. 

55. D bought of E 35 J bushels of clover seed, for 142 dol- 
lars ; and afterwards sold to F ^ of his purchase, at a profit 
of \\ dollar per bushel. What did the part sold to F amount 
to 1 Ans. 46^1 dollars. 
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ADDITION, ETC., OF FRACTIONS. 

' EXERCISES ON CHAPTER V. 

$ ISY* Compound and complex fractions are prepared fo 
addition, subtraction, &c. by reducing them tjo simple fractions 
such reduction being nothing more than themtdtiplication ant 
division of fractions. ($ 118, and § 124). 

1. Find the sum of i of f , f of |, and i of ^g of ^j. 

2. Find the difference between J of f , and f of f of j\. 

Ans. fjf 

3. Find the product of } of f multiplied, bj i of J of J. 

Ans. ^ 

4. Find the quotient of } of f\y divided by J of i of 16f . 

Ans. iVVt 
2t ^ 
6. Multiply the sum of "g" and 31 by the sum of 2i and }. 

Ans. 7| 

HI 

6. Divide the sum of 4 and 12I '^y ^^^ ^^"^ ^^ H ^^^ A- 

Ans. if Jt 

7. Find the value of the expression 

(f+i+5i— i of J)X4. Ans. 25^ 
6. Find the value of the expression 

(lOf— 6i+2i— f of f)Xf. Ans. 63^ 
9. Find the value of the expression 

(19|+/^r-l5+* of 2i)X^ Ans. 3^ 

10. Find the value T)f the expression 

(254+l+i— f of 16)-^^- Ans. 486^ 

11. Find the value of the expression 

(gj+t of f Of I of 20)-r-6^' Ans. 8jV 

12. A and B together have 387f dollars, and B has 31^ dol 
%rB more than A : what sum has each of them 1 ($ 63.) 

Ans. A l78jS^, ^nd B 209jV dollars. 

13. Bought at one time 10 bushels of wheat, at another 12 j 
bushels, and at another 25} bushels; at 1^ dolkr per bushel 
what did the whole amount to *» Ans. eoH doUoro. 
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14. Having on hand 19| tond of iron, if I«ell 10|: tons of it 
at 45 dollars, and the remainder at 43 dollars per ton, what 
will the whole amount to 1 Ans. 87 1/^ dollars. 

15. Paid 70 dollars for wood, at 2 dollars per cord ; and af- 
terwards sold ^ of the quantity, at 3 J dollars per cord. What 
did the wood sold amount to 1 Ans, 28j''^ dollars. 

16. Laid out 59} { dollars for silk at j of a dollar per yard, 
and sold ^ of the quantity purchased, at a profit of } of a dol- 
lar per yard. What did the part sold amount to ? 

Ans. 42|J dollars. 

17. If f of a yard of hrpadcloth cost 4^ dollars, what should 
be paid for f of a yj^d at the same rate 1 Ans, 3} dollars. 

18. If 3^ hundred weight of hemp sell for 16|: dollars, what 
sum should be paid for lOf hundred weight T 

Ans, 53} dollars. 

19. A bought of B 13} tons of hay at 9 dollars per ton, and 
of C Idf tons at 10} dollars per ton. A then sold to D 9 tons 
at 12 dollars, and the rest of his purchase to £ at 13 dollars, 
per ton : what did he gain on the hay 1 Ans. 83} dollars. 

20. If 5 barrels of flour will supply a company for 20 days, 
how many days would 7} barrels supply the company ? 

Ans, 30 days. 

21. In how many days ought one man to accomplish a piece 
of work which 5 men could do in 33} days ? In how many 
days ought 14 men to accomplish the same work ? 

Ans, 167} days; and llf} days. 

22. Haw long ought 13 persons to subsist on a stocK of pro 
visions which would be sufficient for 10 persons 29} daysl 

Ans, 22A days. 

23. A person bought 19 barrels of apples, at 2^ dollars per 
barrel. Having sold 12} barrels of them at 2} dollars a bar- 
rel, at what price per barrel must he sell the remainder, to make 
a profit of 5 J dollars on the whole 1 Ans, 2il dollars. 

24. Bought at one time 320 acres of land, at 25} dollars an 
acre; and at another time 275 acres, at 31^ dollars an acre. 
If f of the whole quantity were, sold at 20 dollars, and the 
remainder at 30 dollars an acre, what >vould be the gain or 
loss 1 Ans, Loss 145 3 J dollars. 

25. If 3 men can plow 15} acres of ground In 4 days, how 
much ought 1 man to plow in one day 1 How much ought 6 
men to plow in 7f daysT Ans, 1/y acres ; and 47|| acres. 

26. A purchased of B 40 yards of cloth for 260 dollars. He 
then sold to C f of his purchase at a profit of f dollar per yard, 
and the remainder to D at a loss of } dollar per yard. Wnat 
did A gain or lose by these several transactions] 

Ans, Gained 7 dollars. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BECIMAL F&JLGTIOJrS.— D£CIltAL OS F£B££AL MOBET. 

DECIMAL FRACTIONS. 

§ 1M« A Decimal Fraction is one or more lOthSy or lOOths,, 
or IdOOths, &c., of a quantity, e^^pressed by its numerator only 
with a point prefixed ; — ^its denominator being understood to be 
1 with as many Os annexed as there axe^gures in the numeraior^ 

Thus .3 is j'^; the denominator being understood to be 1 with 
one cipher annexed, since there is one figure in the numerator. 

But .03 is rjir > ^® denominator being understood to be 1 
with two Os annexed, because there are two figures in the nu- 
merator 4)3. 

What is expressed by .4, 4 with a point prefixed? By .05, 5 with a 
and point prefixed 1 By .006 ? By .0006 ? By .00001 1 

One tenth i£f how many hundredths ? One hundredth is how many 
thousandlha ? One thousandth is bow many ten-thousandths? 

The simple term decimal is fsometiines used to designate a. 
decimal fi-action. 

$ 139. A vulgar fraction, as distinguished from a cZectmo/, is 
any fraction expressed by a numerator and denominator; as, 

The term fracti<mi used alone, commonly denotefi a vtdgur 
fraction, 

Nbtation of Decimals, 

§ 130« The first figure on the right of the decimal point, 
denotdB tenths ; the ne<iond, hundredths ; the thirds ikousandths ; 
and 80 on, t ten-thousandths, hundred-thousandths, millionths^ 
ten-millionths, &c. 

Thus in the decimal .12 346 6, 

the 1 is 1 tenth, the 2 is 2 hundredthsrt^e 3 is 3 thousandths, the 
4 is 4 ten-thousandths, &c. But 

$ 131. The /?r5//w?o figures on the right of the decimal point 
will together denote hundredths; ihejrst three will together 
denote thmisandihs; the first {oWt teTi-^o^«»s^^^\^<^* 

7 
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f ISS. A riiw/ i rx orattnerf deciiaal is m d rrim al fractioQ wiflk 
a vwigmr frattiam, annpTpd to it. 

TbB^ n^ia^ks; that is,5iBE&s and ^ of l«eiia;^=^; 

.S5}vS5}iaiidMas; die same as ^. 

ne Tii%ar fractkiii annexed to a dmmalj dowCes its pioper 
part of 1 feall, or 1 faoidrcdtt, &c^ according as it is annexed 
to iemiksj or Aand > e d its, dec; and must not be raclroned as in 
a aepanOe ^ace oi derhnaU. 

Scale if Decimals. 

§ 18S. In decinials, as in int^ers, fen of an/ lower order 
make one of tlie next higher order ; or one oi a higho' ordo' 
makes fern iti the next lower order. 

Tfans beginning at tkmuand&Sj far example, 10 thoosanddia 
make 1 kunindik; 10 hundredths make 1 iaUk; 10 ienihs make 
1 uttiL 

Thtt is, die system of numbering by fens, is carried firmn 
miits i^ythroogh tens, himdreds, dec., and firom units down throogh 
ipaOf, Aiindrattis, dtc. 

RULE XXIV. 
( IM* To read a Decimal FraetUm. 

• 

Call the saccessive figures fenl/U, AimdraUb, tlovMndtfts, leu 
fhoiuandUa, d&c., from the d^cimal point toward the right ; then, 
disregardiog Os next the point, read die nmnber as if it were 
4a integer, and add the decimal name of the last figure. 

EXAMPLES. 

I. To read a decimal .03457. 

Calling the figures tenihs, hundredths, &c. toward the right 
tre find me hmt figure 7 to be Thundred thousandiks. 
Hence the decimal is 3457 ^undred^ilunuomaiKs. ^SV^VA 
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2. To read the mixed number 305.004. 

The 4 is 4 thousandths ; the whole is read, three hundred and 
five, and fintr thousandths. 

Note, — ^An ambigui^ may sometimes arise in the enunciation 
of decimals and mixed decimal numbers. 

For example, .305 is three hundred and five thousandths ; and 
300.005 is three hundred, and five thousandths. 

But when read in this manner, the two are not sufficiently 
disting^shed from each other. The ambiguity may be prevented 
by using the word decimal before the fraction ; thus, .3 5, deci' 
mat 305 thousandths ; 300.005, 300 and decimal 5 thousandths. 



EXERCISES. 

Read each of the following decimals and mixed numbers. 

1 34. ; 16. . 

2 037. ! 17. . 

3 4.309. 18. . 

4. r ...... . 38.63. 19. . 

5. ; 58.704. 20. . 

6 3368. 21. . 

7'. 43.009. 22. . 

8. ...... . 6.0007. 23. . 

9 8739.3. 24. . 

10 373.854. 26. . 

11 4.00006. 26. . 

12 30«8.37. 27. . 

13 27.1007. 28. . 

14 39.3834. 29. . 

15 341.0101. 30. . 



.37403. 
64386.7. 
609.703. 
72.3436. 

.38007. 
943.479. 
83.4863. 
73.8400. 

8.3000. 
1.26836. 
8.73473. 
7638.67. 

83.748. 
7367.85 
96.73867 



Ciphers Annexe^ or Prefixed to Decimals. 

§ 135. Ciphers annexed to a decimal fraction do not aUei 
the value of the decimal. 
Thus .3=.30=:.300, &c., since -^=^=YV\yOj, &c. (§ 93; 

$ 136. Each between the decimal point and the first sig 
nificant decimal figure, diminishes the decimal to ^^ of its valut 
without the 0. - 

Thus .3 is 3 tenths, .03 is 3 hundredths, and .003 is 3 thousandths. 

How may the integer 1 be made to denote 1 tenth ? 1 hundredth ? 
1 thousandth ? 1 ten-thousandth ? 1 hundred-thousandth 1 

How may the integer 5 be made to denotA h KundrtdXH&^ ^^i&ss^ 
nndlthal ^ Aondied-thousandibs ? 5 nnUioi\1^\ 
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RULE XXV, 
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Prefiz the decimal point to the numerator, interposing so 
many Os, when necessary, next the point, that — ^the successive 
figures being called ten^, hundredthsy thoztsandths, &c., toward 
the right, — the last figure shall have the same decimal name* 
with tiie parts to be expressed. 

EXAMPLE. 

1. To denote 54 ten-thousandihs by a decimal fraction. 

.0054 

Prefixing the decimal point to the numerator 54, and inter- 
posing two Os next the point, we find that, when the several, 
iigures are called tenths, hundredths , &,c., toward the right, the 
4 is ten-OumsandthSy — ^which is the name of the parts to be 
expressed. 

EXERCISES. 

In the notation of both integers and decimals. 

VVrite in figures the following numbers— -observing that, in 
the verbal expression, the integral and fractioaal parts are 
separated by a comma. 



1. Fifteen hundredths. 

2. Nineteen thousandths. 

3. Six ten-thousandths. 

4. Twenty-four thousandths. 

5. Five hundred thousandths. 

6. Thirty-nine million ths. 

7. One hundred thousandths. 

8. Ten ten-milliouths. 

9. Forty-nine hundredths. 

10. Seventeen ten-thous'dths. 

11. Fifty-two thousandths. 

12. Seventy-one hundredths. 

13. Eight hundred thous'dths. 

14. Ninety-one millionths. 

15. One hundred thousandths. 

16. Four thousand and nine, 
and five thousandths. 



17. Twenty thousand and sev- 
en, and nineteen ten-thou- 
sandths. 

18. Fifteen millions, and three 
hundred and two thous'dths. 

19. Five hundred and four thou- 
sand, and nine ten-thofls'dths. 

20. Five millions two hundred 
and one thousand, and three 
tenths. 

21. Seven hundred millions, 
and three hundred and nine 
thousandths. 

22. Eighteen millions three 
hund. and seventy-six thou- 
sand and thirty, and twelve 
hundredths. 
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FEDERAL MONET. 

§ 13§« Federal monet, or money of the United States, it 
expressed in units according to the decimal scale of liumera- 
tion, that is, numeration by tens. 

The units of Federal money are, 

Eagles, Dollars, Dimes, Cents, and Mills. 

10 mills m make 1 cent, ct 

10 cents ** 1 dime, d. 

10 dimes, or 100 cts. " 1 dollar, $. 
10 dollars << 1 eagle, E. 

The character $ is prefixed to dollars ; thus $& is 6 dollars. 

One cent is what part of a dollar ^ 3 cents are what part of a ^1 
One mill \a what part of a cent ? 7 mills are what part of a cent 1 
One mill is what part 9f a dollar 1 ,9 mills are what part of a ^ ? 

§ 1 39. The only denomination^of Federal Money in common 
use, are dollars and cents ;— eagles being expressed in dollars ; 
dimes, in cents ; and smaller values in fractions of a cent. 

Thus, instead of 5 eagles, 4 doUarSy 3 dimes, 2 cents, and 5 
miUs ; we would say 54 didiars, 32^ cents, 

DECIMAL NOTATION OF FEDERAL MONET 

Cents being expressed only in numbers less than 100, and 
mill^ in niunbers less than 10, we have the following 

RULE XXVI. 

% 140« Far the decimal expression of Federal Mbmy. 

Regarding dollars as integers, make cents and mills decimals 
of a dollar, by prefixing to them the decimal point,— observing 
to interpose a next die point, when the number of cents is 
less than 10^ — and two Os next tike point when only mills, or a 
fraction of a cent, are given. 

EXAMPLES. 

31 cents is $.31, 31 hundredths of a dollar; 

6^ cents is $.06^, 6jt hundred^ of a dollar ;(§ 132.) 

6 mills is $.005, 5 thousandHis of a dollar ; 

I of a cent is $.00), | of 1 hundredth of a dollar ; 
lets, and 5 m. is $.075, 75 thoiisandths oi ^ ^<^^i3i« 
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It may be useful to observe here, conversely, that, 

$ 141* Tn a decimal fraction of a dollar, the first figure after 
the point denotes tenths of a dollar, or tens of cents ^ Ae second 
denotes cents; the first two together denote cents; the thirds 
mUls ; the fourth, tenths of a mill, &c. 

Thus (.6 is 5 tenths of a dollar, equal to 50 cents; 
^.453 is. 45 cents and 3 mills ; 
$.0625 is 6 cents, 2 mills, and 5 tenths of a mill. 

DECIitLAXS REDUCEI) TO VULGAR FSACTIONS. 

RULE XXVII. 

§ 149. To redtLce a decimal to a vulgar fraction, 

1. Remove the decimal point from the numerator, and 
underneath set the proper denominator. (§ 128). 

2. The fraction thus formed mav often be reduced to lower 
terms. 

EXAMPLE. 

To reduce .125 to a vulgar fraction. 

" .125=T'oVa=f 

EXERCISE S. 

Reduce each of the following decimals of a dollar to a 
vulgar fraction of a dollar. . 

7. $.9375. Am. $ {{. 

8. $.5625. Atis, $ /^. 

9. $.1875. ^ Am, $ ^^, 

10. $.0625. Ans, $ ^^. 

11. $.0025. Am, $j^^. 

12. $.0075^ Am, ${§g. 

13. Express the value of $13.75 by an integer and a vulgar 
fraction. Am. $ 13i 

14. Express the value of $20,325 by an integer and a vulgar 
fraction. Am, $ 20^ 

15. Express the value of $35,625 by an integer and a vulgar 
fraction. Am, $ 35f 

16. Express the value of $49.0625 by an integer and a vulgar 
fraction. Am, $49-j^ 

17. Express the value of $57.9375 by an integer and a vulgar 
iractioB. " Ans. $57|f 



1. $.5. Am, 

2. $.25. Am, $^. 

3. $.75. Am, 

4. $.375. Am, 

5. $.625. Am. 

6. $.875. Am. 
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VULGJkR FRACTIONS REDUCED TO DECIMALS. 

RULE XXVIII. 

$ 143. 'ib reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal, 

1. Divide the denominator intx) the numerator, with .as many 
Os annexed to the latter as may be necessary to find an exact 
qmtienti or the number of decimal figures required. 

2. Point off in the right of the quotient as many decimal 
figures as there were Os annexed to the' numerator ; observ- 
ing to prefix Os to the quotient, when necessary to make up 
ihe number. 

EXAMPLE. 

To reduce j|y to a decimal fraction. * 

125)3000(2 4. Then ■r}j=.024. 

Annexing three Os to the numerator, and dividing 3000 by 
the denominator, we find the quotient 24. 

Prefixing a to the quotient, to make up three decimal figures, 
for the three Os annexed to the numerator, we find j|^=.024. 

Q[j=* The fi^ction is equal to its numerator 3 divided by its denomi- 
nator 125 (§ 9:4.) 

Each annexed to the numerator, muUipUea the fraction by 10 
(§ 1 19 — 2) ; but each decimal figure made in the quotient, divides the 
quotient by 10, since each quotient figure thus becomes -^^ of its former 
value. 

Thus multiplying and dividing by the same number, we preserve a 
constant value to the fraction. (§ 93) ../jQ 

EXERCISES. 

Reduce each of the following fractions of a dollar to a 
decimal of a dollar. 



1. 

O • 9'4* * 

4. $|.. 

5. $1-. . 



. Ans, $.5. 

. Ans. $.25. 

. Am, $.75. 

. Ans, $.375. 

. Ans, $.625. 



6. $}. . 

7. $7*5 • . 
8« $/(?•• 
9. $/y • 



10. $j®(j. . 

11. Reduce $17J to a decimal expression 

12. Reduce $13,';^ to a decimal expression 

13. Reduce $25|i to a decimal expression 

14. Reduce $31) | to a decimal expression 

15. Reduce $40}f to a decimal expTe&BYon. 



Ans. 
Ans, 
Ans, 
Ans. 
Ans. 



.875. 

.0625. 

.1876. 

.3125 

.5625. 



Alls. $17,125. 
Ans. $13.4375 
Am. $25.6875 
Ans. $31.8125. 
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A Complex Reduced to a Simple Decimal. 

$ 144* In a complex decimal, instead of the vulgar fraction 
annexed, we may put its equivalent decimal, without the point 
prefixed to it. 

Thus in .Gj^j the j«5=.04 ; then .6j«y=.604. 

16. Reduce .25^ to a simple decimal. * . . Ans, .^^5. 

17. Reduce .31^ to a simple decimal. . . . Ans, .3125. 

18. Reduce .18f to a simple decimal. . . . Ans. .1875. 

19. Reduce .23|- to a simple decimcd. . . . Ans. .23125. 

20. Reduce .90^^ to a simple decimal. . • An^. .900625. 

ApproximMe Dectmals, , 

% 145« A decimal which expresses a Tz^ar, but not the eouuA^ 
value of a vulgar fraction, or other quantity, is an approximate 

decimal. 

In reducing ^, for example, to a decimal, — if we annex one 
to the 1 and divide by the 3, we find J=.3j; 

by annexing two Os to the 1, we find J=.33J ; 

by annexing three Os to the 1, we find ^=.333} ; and so on. 

In the first of these mixed decimals, the } annexed is ^ of 1 
tenth, equal to ^^ ; in the second, it is ^ of 1 hundredth, equal 
to ^^jj ; and in the third, it is ^ of 1 tliousandih, equal to ^^Vir* 

By omitting these small values, -^, ^J^, ^^^^^ we have .3 
for a near or approximate value of ^, .33 for a Ti^arer value, and 
.333 for a stUl ^arer value of ^. 

The sign + is commonly affixed to an approximate decimal; 
thus ^=.33+, 33 hundredths, nearly. 

Instead of the sign -\-, we shall employ a comma ', after the 
manner of an apostrophe, to denote an approocimate decimal. 

Thus J=:.33'. 33 hundred|;hs, nearly. 

The number of figures to which an approximate decimal need 
be carried, in any particular case, will depend on the value 
of the whole quantity of which the decimal expresses a part. 

In a decimal of a dollar, for example, two figures will give 
the number of cerds, which is near enough for ordinary purposes. 
When greater accuracy is required, the third figure may be 
found, which will give the number of mills. 

21. Reduce $J to an approximate decimal. . . An^. .333'. 

22. Reduce $f to an approximate decimal. . . Ans, .285'. 
23. Reduce $i to an approximate decimal. . . Ans. .444'. 
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ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION AND DIVISION OP 
DECIMALS, AND FEDERAL MONEY. 

$ 146. The objects of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplication 
and Division, are the same for every kind of quantity ; and, 
having been defined for integers and vulgar fractions, the defi- 
nitions need not be repeated. 

§ 149. Addition, Subtraction, &c., of Federal Money, are 
brought under the Rules to be given for the same operations, 
respectively, on decimal fractions, by regarding dollars SLsi/i- 
tegers, and making cents and mills decimals of a dollar. 

§ 14$. The principles of notation being the same for deci- 
mals and integers, (§133 and 137) the methods of adding, suit- 
tracting, &:C., will be the same for decimals and integers. 



ADDITION OF DECIMALS. 

RULE XXIX. 

$ 149* Tor (he addition of decimals. 

Set terUhs under tenths^ hundredths under hundredths, &c., and 
add as in integers ; observing to mieike in the right of the sum 
as many decimal figures as will be equal to the greatest num- 
ber of aecimal figures in any one of the given numbers. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find flie sum of .26+84.346+.73+276.937. 

.2 5 
8 4.3 46 
.7 3 
2 7 5!9 3 7 



3 6 1.263 
The sum is 361 and 263 thousartdths. 



Having set tenths under tenths, hundredths under hundredths, 
&c., — this order also causing units to fall under units, tens under 
tens, &c., when mixed numbers ore to be added — ^we add up the 
several columns of figures as in integers ; and make three de- 
cimal figures .263 in the Bum,tMa\i^Vi^4^^^^^'^^'^'^=*''*'°^^ 
of decimal Mif^urea in any one oi t3a© ^\N^TLTv\ax^«»* 
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EXERCISES 

1. Find the Sum, 215.6+23.66+32.32. Ans. 271.38. 

2. Find the Sum, .273+913.4+37.62. Ans. 951.293. 

3. Find the Sum, .035+346.1+873.4. Ans 1219.535. 

4. Find the Sum, .874+2.763+7.390. Ans 11.027. 

5. Find the Sum, 387+634.6+83.81. Ans 1005.41. 

6. Find the Sum, 2.25+.7373+.7849. Ans 3.7722. 

7. Find the Sum, 48.36+ 8370+.0051. Ans. 8418.3651, 

8. Find the Sum, 8.773+974.6+ 2703. Ans. 3686.373. 

9. Find the Sum, 74.03+3737+4301. Ans, 8112.03. 
10. Find the Sum, .9346+203.7+.7376. Ans, 205.3722 

11. Find the sum of 100 dollars 72 J cents, 26 dollars 6J 
cents, 34 dollars 5 cents, and 119 dollars 48 J cents. 

$ 1 0.7 2 J 

2 6.0 6| 

3 4.0 6 

1 1 9.4 8 I 



4^ 2 7 9.3 2 ^ 279 dollars 32^ cents. 

Having made each numher of cents a decimal of a dollar 
($ 140) and placed tenths under tenths, &,c., we first add up thft 
fractions of a cent, namely, |, ^ and ^, and find the sum to he 
1=1^. We set down the ^, and carry the 1 to 8. 

In the sum we point off two decimal figures for cents, or hun^ 
dredths of a$; (§ 132.) 

12. What sum should he paid for a hat, at 6 dollars 87} 
cents ; a vest, at 3 dollars 18| cents ; and a pair of shoes, at 
2 dollars 62} cents? Ans. $11.68$. 

13. What should be paid for a quarter of beef, at $7 ; a bar- 
rel of fiour, at 4 dollars 66^ cents; a lot of groceries, at 13 
dollars 37} cents ; and a lot of butter, at 2 dollars 6i cents ) 

Ans. $27.00. 

14. Find the sum that must be paid for a quire of paper, at 
26 cents ; a bottle of ink, at 12} cents ; a dozen books, at 1 
dollar 18 J cents ; and a bunch of quills, at 37} cents. 

Ans. $1.93j. 
16. Find the sum that should be paid for a set of chairs, at 
$18 ; a pair of tables, at 36 dollars 60 cents; a looking-glass, 
at 6 dollars 18j cents ; and a bedstead, at 9 dollars 31^ cents. 

Ans, $68.00. 
16. Bought a cord of wood, for 2 dollars 60 cents ; a ton of 
hay, for 12 dollars 68| cents ; a barrel of apples, for 2 dollars 
^^ cents; and quarter of beef, for 6 dollars 76 cents ; required 
tbe Bum paid, ^ Asa. %^a.50. 
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17. Sold a barrel of sugar, for 9 15 ; a Back of coffee, for 13 
dollars 5 cents ; a keg of rice, for 5 dollars 43^ cents ; and a 
box of candles, for 9 dollars 8 cents ; required the sum received. 

Ans. 1(42.56^. 

18. A merchant's bill was as follows : for 3^ yards of cloth, 
$21 1 for 3 pair of stockings, 1 dollar 87^ «cents ; for a dozem 
skeins of silk, 75 cents ; required the amount of the bill. 

Ans. $23.62^. 

19. A farmer sold produce as follows, namely : wheat, for 
9300 ; corn, for 97 dollars 93^ cents ; hay, for 56 dollars 12^ 
cents ; and oats, for 18 dollars 6^ cents ; required his amount 
of sales. Ans. 9472.12. 

20. Bought a quantity of flour, for 75 dollars ; a quantity of 
bacon for 57 dollars 18| cents ; and a quantity of com, for 42 
dollars 6^ cents ; for what sum must the whole be sold to make 
a profit of 25 dollars ? Ans. $199.25. 



SUBTKACTION OF DECIMALS. 

RULE XXX. 

$ 150. For the subtraction of dedmcHs. 

1. Set the less value under the greater, with tenths under 
tenths, hundredths under hundredths, &,c., and subtract as in 
integers ; observing to make in the right of the remainder as 
many decimal figures as will be equal to the greatest number of 
decimalfigures in either of the given numbers. 

2. When the minuend has tio decimal figures, or not so many 
as the subtrahend, conceive the deficient places to be occupied 
by decimal Os. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the difierence between 23.0623 and 380.75. 

3 8 0.7 5 
2 3.06 2 3 

357.6877 

Having set the less quantity under the greater, with tenths 
under tenths, &rC., we suppose the two vacant places over 23 to 
be occupied by 00, (§ 135 ;) and subtract as in integers ; thus, 3 
from 10 leaves 7, &g. Four decimal figures are made in thii 
right of the remainder. 



I 
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2. To find tke dlfferenciB between 635 aild 9.875S4» 

625 

9.87534 

515.12466 

The places for (iecimals over .87634 must be redded as 
occupied by Os ; thus, 4 from 10 leaves 6) &c. 

EXERCISES* 

1. Find the Difbrence between 35.804 and 360.75. 

Ans. 3^4.946. 

2. Find the Difference between 734.06 and 2.7431. 

Atis. 731.3169. 

3. Find the Difference between 67.863 and 40.736. 

Ans. 17.127. 

4. Find the Difference between 12.683 and 940.05. 

Ans. 927.367. 
6. Find the Difference between 734.11 and .38703. 

Ans. 733.72297. 

6. Find the Difference between 78396 and 476.24 

Ans. 77919.76. 

7. Find the Difference between 67.609 and 4.7305. 

Ans: 52.8785. 

8. Find the Difference between 93430 and 800^34. 

Ans. 92629.66. 

9. Find the Difference between 72137 and 131.004. 

Ans. 72005.996. 

10. Find the Difference between 90000 and 900.192. 

Ans. 89099.808. 

11. Find the Difference between 8325 and 93 dollars 6^ cents. 

( 3 2 6.0 0(i) 
^9 3.0 6 I 

8 2 3 1.9 3 $ 231 dollars 93 f cents. 

Expressing the 6^ cents in a decimal of a dollar, — supplying 
the vacant decimal places in the. upper number with 00, — and 
annexing, mentally, }, equal to a ttnit, — we say ^ from } leaves 
I ; then l.to 6 makes 7, and 7 from 10 leaves 3, &c. (§ 34). 

Two decimal figures are made in the remainder, for cents or 
hundredths of a $. 

12.1f aperson having 95 dollars 6^ cents, pay 43 dollars ld| 
e^nta fot fuel^ what sum will he have remaining 1 

Attt. %51.874. 
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13. If a lot of goods were purchased for (579, aad sold for 
650 dollars 87^ cents, what sum would be gained ? 

Ans. $7l.87J. 

14. What would be made on a quantity of lumber, bought 
for 225 dollars 18| cents, and sold for 300 dollars 50 cents ? 

Ans, $75.31 J. 

15. Required the loss on a lot of flour, purchased for 372 dol- 
lars 12^ cents, and sold for 321 dollars 56^ cents. 

Ans. $50.56J. 

16. A merchant bought a piece of cloth for 120 dollars, and 
a piece of silk for 85 dollars 68 J cents. He sold the whole of 
both pieces for 316 dollars 56 J cents ; what profit did he make * 

Ans, $110.87i. 

17. A grazier bought cattle for $160, and sheep for 56 dol- 
lars 50 cents. He sold the cattle for 225 dollars 37^ cents, and 
the sheep for 83 dollars 93 J cents ; what did he make by tiiese 
transactions I Ans. $92.81^. 

18. A manufacturer purchased a quantity of raw cotton foi 
$400, which he made into cloth at an expense of 132 dollars 
6J cents. What profit will he make by selling the cloth for 
$700? Ans, $167.93|. 

19. A speculator purchased wheat for $344, and bacon for 
88 dollars 18 J cents. He sold his wheat for 300 dollars 75 
cents, and his bacon for 100 dollars 12^ cents ; what was his 
gain or loss by the speculation ? Ans. Loss, $31.31^. 

20. Having on hand 125.5 tons of coal; if I sell 13.75 tons 
to A, 34 tons to B, 42.125 tons to C, and 5 tons to D, how 
many tons will I have left ? Ans. 30.625 tons. 

21. Having purchased 575.75 yards of cotton ; if I sell t6 A 
and B each 125 yards, and to C and D each 93.125 yards — 
how many yards will I have remaining] Ans. 139.5 yards. 

22. Bought of two persons each 1575.5 pounds of pork ; of 
which I sold to three persons each 234.125 pounds. How 
many pounds of the pork purchased are still on hand T 

Ans. 2448.625 pounds. 

23. A farmer bought, at one time, 375 acres of land ; at 
another time, 233.3 acres ; and at another, 136.75 acres. He 
wishes to make his purchases amount to 1000 acres ; how much 
land does he still want ] Ans. 254.95 acres. 

24. Bought of A 300 bushels of salt, for $137.50, and of B 
275.5 bushels for $125.87^;— of which, I sold to C 325 bush- 
els, for $200, and the remainder to D for $150.61^. What 
quantity was sold to D, and what was my entire yrofit ot loeskV 

Ans 260.5 bushels to B •, euXVxfe ^TQfeX.%^^aak\ 
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25. From $3780.93| subtract $2100.12^. 

Instead of | and ^ we may take their equivalent decimals. 

We shall find .93i=.9375, and .12j=.126; (§144,) and 
$3780.937d-<$2100.125=:$l680.8125. 

In like manner perform the following exercises : 

£6. From $300. ld|4-$25.50subt3:acU$16.12i. 

Arts, $309.5625. 
27. From $578.03^$37.25 subtract $20.06^. 

Ans, $595.2225. 
88. From $400.50 4-$9.125 subtract $100.10. 

Ans, ^ $309,525. 

29. From $l75.56i4-$1.87i subtract $ 75.33. 

Ans. $102.1075. 

30. From $1000.4 4-$2.03 subtract $ .06^. 

Ans, $1002.3675. 

31. Going out to collect money, I received of one person 37 
dollars 25 cents, and of another 93 dollars 56|: cents. Out of 
these sums having paid a debt of 99 dollars 18| cents, what 
sum have I remaining? Ans, $31.62^. 

32. Having deposited in bank $1000, a£id having drawn out 
at different times 74 dollars 50 cents, 390 dollars 87^ cents, 
and 213 dollars 68 J cents, what sum have I still in bank ? 

Ans. $320.93j. 

33. Bought a house and lot in a city for $3000, and paid for 
improvements on the same 316 dollars 93| cents. If the 
property be sold for $4500, what amount of profit will be 
realized? Ans. $1183.06^. 

34. A gentleman who had a journey of 145^ miles to make, 
traveled for three days at the rate of 39.5 miles per day. What 
distance then r&maiiied to be traveled ? Ans. 26.75 miles. 

35. A farmer has in one plantation 400 acres, in another 
119.25 acres, and in another 230^ ncres. If he sell 50^ acres 
from each, how many acres will he have left in the three 
plantations together ? Ans. 697.875 acres. 

36. A speculator purchased cattle for $100, mules for 79 
dollars 62^ cents, and sheep for 57 doilar^ 81 J cents. He sold 
the whole for 400 dollars 6J cents ; whitl did he gain by the 
speculation ? Ans. $163.12^. 

37. A merchant bought cloth for $300, iinen for 71 dollars 

25 cents, and silk for 112 dollars 6^ cents. He sold the cloth 

at a profit of 49 dollars 18} cents, the lim n at a profit of 18 

dollars 87^ cents, and the silk at a loss of 60 dollars ; what did 

he/g^ain or lose on the whole 1 Aus* 0«lvq&^ %1%.064» 
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MULTIPLICATION OF DECIMALS. 

RULE XXXL 

§ 151* For the multiplication of decimals, 

1. Multiply as in integers, and in the right of the product 
make as many decimal figures as there are decimal figures in 
both the factors; prefixing Os to the product when necessary to 
make up the number. 

2. Integral Os in the right of the multiplier may be omitted, 
provided the same number of decim^ figures be made integred 
in the multiplicand, — Os being annexed to the multiplicand, 
when necessary to make up the number. When the multiplier 
is 10, 100, &c., the product is thus immediately obtained. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To multiply .19 by .6 ; that is, to find .6 of .19. (§ llS.'i 

.19 

.0 96 95 ihcusandfhs* 

Multiplying as in integers, we find the product 95 ; to which 
we prefix the and the decimal point, to make three decimal 
figures for the three in the multiplicand and multiplier. 

2. To multiply 236 by 3.4. 

226X3.4=802.4. 

In tlie product 802.4 we have one decimal figure for the one 
in the multiplier, there being no decimal in the multiplicand. 

3. To multiply 48.5 by 300. 

48.6 X 300=14560.0. 

Or, rejecting the two integral Os in the right of the multiplier, 
and making tioo more integral figures in the multiplicand, 

we have 4850X3=14560 ; as before. 
In like manner, 3.46X100=345 

3.45X 1000=3460 ; and so on ; 

in which cases the products are immediately obtained by making 
as many additional integral figures in the multiplicand, as there 
are integral Os in the right of tlie multiplier ; — annexing Os to 
the muhipUc&nd, when necessary U> ia\iV% \>.^ x>i^ \w\»^^\. 
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();j*Iii the first example, if we moltiply the two quantities together 
imder the form of vulgar fradioruy we shall have 

To express the product -f{{(f by a decimal^ requires as many decimal 
figures as there are Os in the denominator 1000 ; (§ 128 ;) or in the 
two denominators 100 and 10 ; that is, as many decimal figures as there 
are figures in the two numerators 1 9 and 5. 

In general terms, the product of two decimal fi'actions must contain 
just as many decimal figures as both the factors, because, in using the de- 
cimals under the form of vulgar fractiafis, the product will have just a« 
many Os in its denominator as are in the denominators of both j&ctors , 
and the number of figures in the decimal numerator must equal the num- 
ber of Os in the denominator.«r;0 

EXERCISES. 

1. Multiply .25 by .9, and 1.6 by .03. Ans, .225 and .045 

2. Multiply 38.3 by 8, and 4.76 by .5. Atw. 306.4 and 2.375. 

3. Multiply 930 by .1, and 876 by .01. Ans. 93 and 8.75 

4. Multiply 300 by .04, and .379 by 1.6. Ans. 12 and .6685. 
6. Multiply 5.76 by 9, and .031 by 80. Ans. 61.84 and 2.48. 

6. Multiply .003 by 30, and 874 by .03. Ans. .090 and 26.22. 

7. Multiply .876 by 4.5,and 37.4 by .39. 

Ans. 3.942 and 14.586. 

8. Midtiply 280 by .02, and 730 by 1.2. Ans. 6.6 and 876. 

9. Multiply 6.74 by .01, and 89 by .001. Ans. .0674 and .089. 
10. Multiply 63.7 by 1.4, and 60 by .006. Ans. 76.18 and .360. 
n. Multiply 100 by .01, and 0.1 by .101. Ans. 1 and .0101. 
12. Multiply .003 by .05, and .007 by .09. 

Ans. •00016 and ,00063. 

13. What will 7- cords of wood amount to, at 3 dollars 18| 
cents per cord ? 

The wood will cost 7 times 3 dollars 18| cents. 

. Expressing the 18| cents hy a decimal of a doUar, (§ 140,) we 
have $3,181 to ^ multiplied hy 7. 

$3.18| 

7 



2 2.31^ 22 doUars 31^ c&nU. . 

Multiplying the | by 7, we say 7 times | is V > equal to 5 J ; 
setting down the \ and carrying the 6, 7 times 8 is 66, and 6 
are 61, &c.. 

In the product we make two deeimal fi£n^'es for the two in 
tbe m^JtiplU&nd. (J ^38). 
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14. What should be paid for 9 hundred weight of. tobacco, 
at 10 dollars 37^ cents per hundred weight ] Ans, $93. 37^. 

16. What should be paid for 37 head of cattle, at 13 dollars 
1S| cents a head ; and 7 mules, at 40 dollars 50 cents a head 1 

Ans. $77 1.43 J. 

16. What should be paid for 8 yards of cloth, at 9 dollars 
56^ cents a yard ; and 12 yards of linen, at 87^ cents a yard ? 

Ans. $87. 

17. What should be paid for 25 bushels of wheat, at 1 dol 
lar 6^ cents a bushel ; and 30 bushels of corn, at 43^ cents a 
bushel 1 Ans, $39.68|. 

18. A merchant bought 50 yards of cloth, at $4 a yard ; and 
sold the same at 6 dollars 87| cents a yard. How much did 
he gain 1 Ans. $143.75. 

19. Bought 100 sheep at 1 dollar 31i cents a head, and 
sold the same at 2 dollars 93| cents a head : what was the gain 
per head, and what on the whole 1 

Ans. Gained per head, $1.6^^; on th6 whole $162.50. 

20. Required the sum that must be paid for 3 hundred weight 
of bacon, at $6 per hundred weight ; 4 barrels of flour, at 5 
dollars 62^ cents per barrel ; and 2 barrels of fish, at 7 dol- 
lars 16f cents per barrel 1 Ans. $54.83^. 

21. Required the sum that must be paid for 3 bushels of 
potatoes, at 87^ cents a bushel ; 17 pounds of butter, at 12^ 
cents a pound ; and 5 dozen eggs, at 8^ cents a dozen. 

Ans. $5.16f. 

22. Required the sum that should be paid for 50 pounds of 
sugar, at 9^ cents a pound ; 20 pounds of coffee, at 15^ cents 
a pound ; 15 pounds of rice, at 6 J cents a pound ; and 3 gal- 
lons of molasses, at 30 cents a gallon. Ans. $9.63}. 

23. A merchant bought 30 yards of silk at 93} cents per 
yard, and 40 yards of another kind at 1 dollar 6^ cents per 
yard. He sold the first kind at 1 dollar 50 cents per yard, and 
the other at 1 dollar 87^ cents per yard ; what profit did he 
make on the whole ] Ans. $49.37^. 

24. Required the sum that should be paid for 9 barrels of flour 
at $5.18} per barrel, 11 cords of wood at $2.87^ per cord, 3 
tons of hay at $9} per ton, and 98 pounds of beef at $.05^ per 
pound. Ans. $112.95^. 

25. A farmer bought 130 acres of land at $27.25 per acre, 
and 237 acres at $16.93} per acre. He sold the first tract a*. 
$25.50 per acre, and the second at $2 If per acre ; what did he 
gain or lose on the two tracts together \ 

8 
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26. Multiply 8150.18} by 7 ^ ; that is, 

find 7 times 8150.181,+^ of $150.18|. 

81 50.1 8f 
7i 



105131 
7&09 



$1 126.40f 1126 dollars 40i cents. 

We first multiply by the 7, as in the preceding exercises. 

To multiply by the ^ we say, ^ of 15 is 7 with one over; ^ of 
10 is 5 ; ^ of 18 is 9, supplying the vacant place before 9 with 
; i of f is f. 

We then add together the two products, and make two deci- 
mal figures, for the two in the multiplicand. 

But it will often be preferable to reduce the vulgar fractions 
in the multiplicand and multiplier to their equivalent decimals. 

In this example we shall have $ 160. 1875 X 7.5=$ 1 126.40626 ; 
which is 1126 dollars , 40 cents, 6 miUs and 5 tenths of a mill. 

27. A farmer sold 15} acres of land, at 27 dollars 37^ cents 
per acre ; required the sum he should receive in payment. 

Ans. $431,166'. 

28. What should be paid for 3} barrels of fiour at 6 dollars 
58} cents a barrel, and 1 If bushels of meal at 43^ cents a 
bushel ? Ans. $28.084\ 

29. Bought a piece of cloth containing 39} yards, fur $238.60 ; 
of which 20^ yards have, been sold at $7.12^ per yard. What 
will be the gain or loss on the whole, if the remainder be sole' 
at $8.06^ per yard ? Ans. Gain $63. 

30. Bought 46^ hundred weight of hemp, at $6.25 per hun- 
dred weight ; which has been made into rope and bagging, at 
an expense of $130.18}. For what sum must the manufac- 
tured articles be sold to clear $50 1 Ans. $464.6626. 

31. A trader bought 120 mules at an average price of $39.50; 
of which he has sold 20 head at $54.62^, and 33 head at $69 
a head. What will be his entire profit or loss if the rest be 
sold at $30.50 a head ? Ans. Profit $343. 

. 32. A barters to B Z5% yards of broadcloth at $7.6 a yard, 
for 135 yards of silk at $.93} a yard, — the difference in value 
between the two commodities to be paid in money. Which of 
t/tem must receive money, and how much ? 

Ans. B must ^^in^ %\^^.^%l&^ 
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DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 

RULE XXXII. 

$ 1(1 2. For the division of decimals. 

1. Divide as in integers, and in the right of the quotient 
make as many decimal figures as there are decimal figures in 
the dividend more than in the divisor ; prefixing Os to the quo- 
tient, when necessary to make up the number. 

2. When the divisor has more decimal figures than the divi- 
dend, or is greater than the dividend (regarding both as integers^ 
annex decimal Os to the dividend, to supply the deficiency. 

3. Ciphers may always be annexed to the remainder, and tlie 
division continued to any required exactness, — observing that 
the Os so annexed must be counted as decimal figures belonging 
to the dividend, 

4. Integral Os in the right of the divisor may be omitted, pro- 
vided the same number of integral figures be made decimals in 
the dividend, — Os being prefixed to the dividend, when neces- 
sary to make up" the number. When the divisor is 10, or 100, 
&c., the quotient is thus immediately obtained. 

EXAMPLES* 

1. To divide .965 by .5, that is, to find how often .5 is 
contained in .965. 

.5).965 



1.9 3 .966-T-.5=1.93. 

Dividing as in integers, we find the quotient 193 ; in which 
we make two decimal figures, since the dividend has two more 
decimal figures than the divisor. 

2. To divide .375 by 125 ; that is, to find what part .376 ia 
of 125- 

125).375(.003 

Having found the quotient 3, we prefix to it two Os and the 
decimal point, to make three decimal Jiyures ; woRfc ^'^ ^sjcsv- 
dend b&s three decimal figures, wYu\e iQck.^ diYVAKst\vftSk.\ik!^TkK^- 
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3. To divide 7 by 1.2. 

1.2)7.0 



6.8 3' Or 6.83J. 

The dividend having no decimal figure in it, while the divisor 
has one, we annex a decimal to the dividend. 

Having found the quotient figure 6, we annex a to the re- 
mainder 10, and say 12 in 100, 8 times and 4 over ; annexing 
another to the 4, we say 12 in 40, 3 times, and 4 over. 

Thus the division might be continued. Or, we may form a 
fraction 77^} ^^ ^^^ remainder and divisor, and annex it to 
the quotient. 

The three Os annexed make three decimal figures belong- 
ing to the dividend ; hence we make two decimal figures in 
the quotient. 

4. To divide 8.4 by 300. 

3 0) 8.4 (.0 2 8. 

The dividend 8.4 being less than the divisor, we annex a de- 
cimal to the dividend, and divide 300 into 8.40. 

Or, rejecting the two interred Os in the right of the divisor, 
and making two integral figures decimals in the dividend, — ^pre- 
fixing a to make up the number, — 

.084-^3=. 028, 

we divide .084 by 3, and find the same quotient as before 

In like manner, 345-f-lOO = 3.45 ; 

345-i-lOOO = .346 ; * * 

345-f-10000=.0346; and so on : * 

In which cases the quotient is immediately obtained, by making 
as many integral figures decimals in the dividend, as there are 
integral Os in the right of the divisor, — ^prefixing Os to the divi- 
dend, when necessary to make up the number. 

(^ The dividend must contain just as many decimal figures as both 
thedivisor and quotient, because the dividend is equal to the product of 
the divisor and quotient. 

Thus in the first example, .96.5=.5X 193. 

llence also, the number of decimal places in the dividend cannot be 
taken less than the number in the divisor; for then the product would 
have a less number of decimal places than one of its factors, — ^which is 
impossible. 

We prefix the Os to tlie quotient, as in the second example, because in 
no other position of the Os would the divisor, multiplied by the quotieiit 
produce the dividend, XD 
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^ EXERCISES . 

1. Divide 22.36 by 4.3 and 3.25 by 1.3. Ans, 5.2 and 2.5. 

2. Divide 12.25 by 3.5 and 87.9 by .3. Ans, 3.5 and 293. 

3. Divide .0425 bv .05 and 5 by .0625. Ans. .85 and 80. 

4. Divide 16.776 by 7.2 and .816 by .04. Ans, 2.33 and 20.4. 

5. Divide 1.5 by .375 and 75 by 12. Ans. 4 and 6.25. 

6. Divide 4.9 by 70 and 7.02 by 3. Ans. .07 and 2.34. 

7. Divide 5.^5 by .65 and 5.92 by .08. Ans. 9 and 74. 

8. Divide 15.57 by .45 and .001638 by .07. 

Ans. 34.6 and .0234. 

9. Divide 8 by 3.2 and 234.375 by 25. Ans. 2.5 attd 9.375. 

10. Divide .0276 by 23 and .08 by 32. Ans. .0012 and .0025. 

In the neai ex&rdses, let the quotient be continued to thottsahdths, 
and be expressed by an approodmate decimal. 

11. Divide 13.29 by 2.8 and .278 by .07* 

Ans. 4.746' and 3.971'. 

12. Divide 2.37 by 93 and .0011 by .09. Ans. .025' and .012'. 

13. Divide .737 by 8.9 and .09 by 8.3. Ans. .082' and .010'. 

14. Divide 8.641 by 13 and .643 by 1.05. Ans. .664' and .612'. 

15. Divide .023 by .03 and .013 by .074. Ans. .766' and ,175'. 

Another Method of Reducing a Vulgar Fraction to a Decimal. 

$ 153* The quotient of a less integer divided by a greater 
may be represented by a, proper vulgar fraction ; thus 3-r-4 is |. 

If the less integer be then divided by the greater, decimdUg, 
the vulgar fraction will be reduced to a decimal. 

34.4=3.00-r4=.75 j or J=.75. 

The application of Rule XXXIl to this case, is substantially 
the same with that of Rule XXVIII. 

16. Divide 4 by 15, or reduce t^ to a decimal. Ans. .266'. 

17. Divide 9 by 34, or reduce ^ to a decimal. Ans. .264'. 

18. Divide 13 by 120, or reduce ^^ to a decimal. Ans. .108'. 

19. Divide 17 by 200, or reduce ^g^ to a decimal. Ans. .085. 

20. Divide 25 by 339, or reduce ^fy to a decimal. Ans. .073'. 

21. Divide 7 by 13, or reduce •f'^ to a decimal. A^. .538'. 

22. Divide 10 by 19, or reduce jj to a decimal. Ans. .526'. 

23. Divide 21 by 121, or reduce jVr ^^ * decimal. Ans. .173'. 

24. Divide 73 by 300, or reduce ^^^ to a decvnud. Atus. A^aj . 
S3. Divide 99 by 500, or reduce -W^ to «b ^%^tekai» Ki«. CNSJ^^ 
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26. How many galloiis of wine, at 1 dollar 37^ cents per 
gallon, may be bought for 25 dollars and 50 cents ? 

Expressing the cents in decimals of a t$ythe number of gaUons 
is the number of times $1 .37^ cents is contained in 925.5; that is, 

$25.5-f4l.37J,=$25.5-~8* J*. 

But in the Division of Federal Moneys instead of fractions 
of a cent, it will generally facilitate the operation to take their 
equivalent decimals. We have then 

925.5-7-$1.375. Ans. 18.545' gallpnu. 

27. What quantity of coal, at 18 dollars and 75 cents per 
ton, may be purchased for 13 dollars 1 

(13 will buy the same part of a ton that $13 is of $18.75. 

Ans, .693' of a ton. 

28. How many hundred weight of flour, at 2 dollars 18| 
cents per hundred, may be purchased for 25 dollars ? 

Ans, 11.428' hundred weight. 

29. What quantity of land, at the rate of 25 dollars per acre» 
may be bought for 9 dollars 62^ cents ? 

Ans, .3849 of an acre. 

30. How many bushels of clover seed, at 5 dollars 18 J cents 
per bushel, may be bought for 30 doUars ? 

Ans, 5.783' bushels. 

31. How many yards of cloth, at 4 dollars and 50 cents a 
yard, may be purchased for 19 dollars 75 cents ? 

Ans, 4.388' yards. 

32. How many barrels of corn, at 3 dollars and 85 cents per 
barrel, may be bought for 100 dollars ? Ans, 25.974' barrels. 

33. What quantity of bacon, at 8 dollars 31^ cents per hun- 
dred "weight, may be purchased for 5 dollars 6^ cents ? 

Ans, .609' of a hundred weight. 

34. What quantity of iron, at 45 dollars 50 cents per ton, 
may be bought for the sum of $7.06^$13.5 ? 

Ans, .451' of a ton. 

35. How many barrels of apples, at 2 dollars 12^ cents per 
barrel, may be bought for $75.83}--$20.56J? 

Am. 26.011' barrels. 

36. What should be paid for a ton of hay, when .7 of a ton 
sells for 13 dollars 12^ cents ? 

If 7 tentJis of a ton cost $13.12^, 1 tenth toould he worth | of 
$13. 12^; and a whole ton, or 10 tenths, would be worth \f of 
9l^''^^h'f that is, such a part of this sum as is ea^pressed by the 
reciprocal of .7 ; or $13.12^-^.7. 
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We may also reason thus. The price of a ion vnU he such 
Ihat .7 of l\ie price, or ihe price X .7, wUl be $13. 12^. ^^ 

Hence $13. 12 J is a dividend, or product given, and .7 a divi;- 
$or, or one factor given to find the quotient, which will be the 
other factor. Ans. $18,760. 

37. If 3^ cords of wood sell for 12 dollars 75 cents, what is 
the price per cord ] Afis, $3,642'. 

38. If 5^ yards of hpoadcloth cost 21 dollars 25 cents, what 
should be paid for 1 yard of the same cloth ? Ans. $4,047'. 

39. If f of a lot of ground be worth 73 dollars 87^ cents, 
what is the whole of the lot worth at that rate I 

An5. $118.20. 

40. If 4^ cords of wood come to $9, what is the price per 
cord 1 What would 7 J cords amount to ] 

Ans, $2 ; and $15.50. 

41. What is the price of wheat per bushel when 25^ bushels 
sell for 37 dollars 68j cents, and what should be paid for 40 
bushels at the same rate ? Ans. $1.50 ; and $60. 

42. What is the price of butter per pound when 134 pounds 
sell for 1 dollar 62 cents, and what ought to be paid for 145 
pounds of butter at the same price ? 

Ans. $.12 ; and $17.40. 

43. Bought 50 bushels of salt for $31.25, and sold it at a 
profit of 25 cents per bushel. At what price per bushel was 
it sold ? Am. $.875. 

44. Bought 32} barrels of corn for $8 1 .25, and sold it at a profit 
of 61 j: cents per barrel : at what price per barrel was it sold, 
and what was the whole profit made ? 

Ans. $3.1125 ; and $19,906'. 

45. A bought of B 1000 bushels of wheat, at $.87} a bushel; 
of which he has sold to C 453} bushels, at $.9 a bushel. At 
what price per bushel must the remainder be sold to produce a 
profit of $25 on the 1000 bushels ? Ans. $.90. 

46. A person having $300 on hand would disburse it for equal 
quantities of sugar and coflfee. What quantity of each can 
he purchase, if Sie sugar be 9 cents and the coffee 15 cents 
per pound 1 

9 cents -f-lS cents =24 cents ; then 24 cents will buy 1 
pound of each. Ans. 1250 pounds of each. 

47. A miller wishes to purchase wheat, rye, and corn, in 
equal quantities. The prices of these commodities b^ing 
respectively $1, $.5, and $.37} per bushel, how many bushels 
of each can he purchase for $500 1 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER VI. 

1. What is the value of the expression 

(3 hundredths -\-2Z thoiisandths) X d thcmstindths ? 

Ans, .000477. 

2. What is the value of the expression 

(8 tenths — 76 ten'thousandths)X2l hundredths 7 

Ans. .166425. 

3. What is the value of the expressiin 

(34 ihoiisandths-^'7 hundredths)-r-Z hundredths ? 

^ Ans. 3.466'. 

4. What is the value of the expression 

(723 ihousandihs — 9 thousandthsy^-^ thousand ? 

Ans. .000089*. 
6. What is the value of the expression 

(34 ten-thousajidihS'\-8 hundredths)-^20 thousand 7 

Ans. .000004*. 

Find the answer to each of the three fdUxnoing quesiums in a 
vulgar fraction^ in its htoest terms. 

6. What is the value of the expression 

(.25+.125+2.6— .06— .006)X.041 Ans. ^^. 

7. What is the value of the expression 

(.14-.344-.O9+3.2— 1.376)-^61 Ans.^jfg. • 

8. What is the value of the expression 

(80— 28.6+100— 60.4— 90.1)-^6b? Ans. iJ. 

Find the answer to each of the two following questions in an 
integer and decimal thousandths ; employing a mixed or compkac 
decimal to express the exact value. 

9. What is the value of the expression 

(J+5i+10+.3i+2'A)— (7+f+6J)1 Ans. 6.94if. 
10. What is the value of the expression 

(26f+3.6f+16+100i)— (4H-H-10)' ^ns. 130.683J. 

11. Find the sum 3840+6.123+3.479+31. Ans. 3879.602. 

12. Find the sum .7309+ 7834+834. 3+.75. Ans. 8669.7809. 

13. Find the sum 80.01+- 1347+9348+3.6. Ans. 84.6795. 

14. Find the diflference 737.68— 7.3473. . . Ans. 780.3327. 
id. /Vnd the difference 80.893—837.83. . . Ans. 766.937. 

m6. F/od t/ie difference 376.84— ^1 .^^^ . . . Aus, ^^^.^Qi 
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11. Find the amount of a merchant's bill for 3} yards of clot, 
at 7 dollars 68) cents per yard, 12^ yards of silk at 1 dollai 
31^ cents per yard, and 16 skeins of silk thread at 6j: cents a 
skein. Ans. $43R984'. 

12. What quantity of iron at 45 dollars per ton, may be 
purchased for 28 dollars 62^ cents ? Ans. .636' of a ton. 

13. Bought 20 barrels of flour for 102 dollars and 50 cents, 
and sold the same at a profit of 87^ cents per barrel: at what 
price per barrel was it sold, and what was the entire profit 
made 1 ' . Ans. $6 ; and #17.50. 

14. If a ship sail at the rate of 130.75 miles per day, in what 
time ought she to sail 69.33^ miles ? Ans. .530' of a day. 

15. A merchant bought 25 yards of cloth at 4 dollars 87^ 
cents per yard, and sold it at an entire profit of 50 dollars 68| 
cents : at what price per yard was the cloth sold 1 

Ans. $6.9025. 

16. What, is the price of sugar per hundred weight when | 
hundred weight costs 6 dollars 37^ cents, and what should be 
paid for 5^ hundred weight of sugar at the same rate ? 

. Ans. #8.5; and $46.75. 

17. A farmer bought a plantation containing 400 acres, at 
$20^ per acre, and sold ^ of it at a profit, on that half, of 
$213.12^. At what rate per acre was the land sold ? 

Atw. $21,565'. 

18. If f of a yard of silk cost $1.12}, what sum should be 
paid for 15} yards at the same rate ? Ans. $27.90. 

19. A person wishes to purchase a quantity of coffee, and 
as much rice. The cofiee is at 13} cents, and the rice at 5 
cents, per pound ; what amount of each can he purchase for 
$15} I Ans. 83.783' pounds. 

20. Allowing } of a yard of cloth to cost $5.43|, what sum 
ought to be paid for 13} yards at the same rate ? 

Ans. $100.59375. 

21. A bought of B 122} bushels of wheat, and of C 75^ 
bushels, at 93} cents per bushel. He made 60 bushels into 
flom*, and sold the flour at a profit of $12.50 : if he sells the 
remainder of the wheat at 81^ cents per bushel, what will be 
his entire profit or loss ? Ans. Loss $4,718'. 

22. A speculator bought 50 barrels of flour at $4.06^ per 
barrel, and 75 bushels of wheat at $.68j per bushel. Having 
sold 20 barrels of the flour at $5 per barrel, and the whole of 
the wheat at $.75 per bushel, at what rate per barrel must the 
remainder of the flour be disposed of to make his profit $100 
on the whole ? Ans, $6,614' per barrel. 
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The preceding Chapters, which contain the Addition, Subtraction, Mul- 
tiplication, and Division of Integra and Fractions — with the notations 
and reductions necessary to these operations — involve the essential prin- 
ciples of Arithmetic ; and should be fully mastered by the pupil befwe he 
is permitted to advance. 

At this stage, therefore, in his arithmetical studies, it is recommended 
that the pupil be thoroughly examined on what precedes, and, if found 
Jefident, be required to review. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

TABLES OF MONET, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES. — REDUCTION OF 
MONOMIALS, POLYNOMIALS, AND CURRENCIES. 

MecLSuring Units, 

§ lci4« The measurtng unit of a Quantity is the concrete 
unit, of whatever kind, by means of which the quantity is 
^ expressed numerically, . - 

Thtis one pound is the measuring unit of the quantity 5 pouTids, 

What is the measuring unit of the quantity 10 dollars? Of 13 yards? 
Of 24 days? Of 75 tons? Of 100 miles? Of 135 gallons? Of 
$1000? 

D^erent Orders of Measuring Units. 

§ 155. A Quantity is often expressed by two or more dif- 
ferent orders of measuring units ; each lower unit being, for 
the most part, contained an exact number of times in the next 
higher. 

Thus 10 dollars 25 cents is a quantity, or sum of money, 
expressed by two different orders of measuring units. 

How many different orders of measuring units in the quantity 5 pounds 3 
ounces of gold ? in 4 days 7 hours 20 minutes of time ? In 15 miles 
100 yards 2 feet? In 100 pdunds 13 shillings 6 pence 3 farthings? 

§ 156. In Federal Money, as has been seen, ($ 138), the 
measuring units rise from lower to higher orders by a tenfcM 
increase, as in abstract numbers. 

In other kinds of quantity, the measuring units rise from 
lower to higher orders according to the various scales of increase 
given in the following ' • 

Tables of Money, Weights and Measures, 

$ 157* English or Sterling Money 

Is the national currency of the kingdom of Great Britain. 

4 farthings (jjr,) make 1 penny, (d.); 

12 pence, 1 shilling, (s.); 

20 shillings, 1 pound, {£); 

Also, 6 shillings make 1 crown, and 21 shillings 1 guinea^ 
The English pound sterling i« Teptfe%eii\fe^ \il > ^^^ ^\si.% 
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called a sovereign, which is valued by law in the United States 
at ((4.84. 

Ooe qr. is what fMurt oi 2l(L? I d,hB what part of a b, ? 
1 «. is what part of a £,? 1 «. is what part of a crown ^ 

$ 158. Troy Weight 

Is used in weighing jewels^ goid, sUver, liqiwrs, and, generally, 
the most valuable commodities. 

24 grains (^.)make 1 pennyweight, (rfic/. or jnu^.); 
20 penayweights, . 1 ounce, (02^.); 
12 ounces, .... 1 pound, (Jb,) 

One gr, is what part of a dwt.? 1 dwt, h what part of an oz. ? 

One ounce is what part of a lb.? 

$ 159. Avoirdupois Weight 

Is used in weighing ^rocerie^, all the coarser metals , and, gen- 
erally, all cokrse commodities. 

16 drams ((2r.) make 1 ounce, (oz.) 
16 oimces, .... 1 pound, (fb,) 
2000 pounds, . . • . 1 ton, (T.) 

Occasionally, for the coarsest commodities, as plaster, coal, 
iron, hemp, &c., 

.28 pounds (lb.) make 1 quarter, (qr.); ♦ 

4 quarters, .... 1 hundred weight, (cwt.); 
20 hundred weight, or 2240 7b., 1 ton, (T.) . 

The pound Avoirdupois is 1 26. 2 oz. 11 dwt. 16 ffr., Troy 
Weight. 

One dr. is what part of an oz .? 1 oz. is what part of a lb. 
One Uf, is what part of a ^. of a cwt. 

§ 160. Apothecaries Weight . 

Is used in compounding medicines, which, howeyer, are bought 
and sold by Avoirdupois Weight. 

20 grains (gr.) make 1 scruple, (9); 

3 scruples, .... 1 drachm, (3); 

8 drachms, .... 1 ounce, (3); 
12 ounces, .... 1 pound, (fe); 

The pound and mince in Apothecaries Weight are the same 
as in Troy Weight. The difference between the two kinds 
df weight is only a difference in the divisions and subdivisions 
of the ounce. 

One gr. is what part of a 9? 1 B is whut part of a 3 f 
One 3 is what part of an J*? I ^ is what part of a &< 
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$ 161. Dry Measure 
Is used in measuring grain, fruit, saU, cod, and, in general, all 
such commodities as are estimated in the heap or aggreg^ate. 

2 pints (p/.) make 1 quart, (qt.); 
8 quarts, . • • . 1 peck, (j>k,); 
4 pecks, 1 bushel, (&u.); 

T^e English quarter, in Dry Measure, is 8 bushels, and the 
chaldron is a coal measure of 36 bushels ; but coal is usually 
sold by weight. 

One pt, IB what part of a qiJ \ qt.ia what part of aphJ 
Onepk, is what part of a buJ 

$ 162. Beer Measure 

Is used in measuring beer, die, and, in general, all malt liquors, 
milk, and water. 

2 pints (pt.) make 1 quart, (^.)> 
4 quarts, .... 1 gallon, {gal,y, 

36 gallons,. • • .1 barrel, (&ar. or ^Z.)* 
54 gallons,. ... 1 hogshead, Qihd,y, 

The English ^rHn is 9 gallons; also 2 fir. make one kilderkin, 
and 2 kil. make 1 barrel. 

One goL is what part of a hbL? 1 gal. is what part of a hhdJ 

$ 163. Wine Measure 

Is used in measuring wine, distilled spirits, and, in general, all 
li(]^uids excepting such as fall under Beer Measure. 

4 gills (jgi.) make 1 pint, (pt.); 
2 pints, • • . . 1 quart; (qt.); 
4 quarts,. ... 1 gallon, (gal.y, 

31^ gallons, • . ^ 1 barrel, (&ar. or 5&/.)9 
63 gallons, ... 1 hogshead, (lihd.y, 

2 hogsheads, • . 1 pipeorbutt,(pt. or(^); 

2 pipes or 4 Khd,, 1 tun, (f7i.y. 

Also 42 gallons make 1 tierce, and 84 gal. make 1 puncheon, 
rhe gallon in Wine Measure is .81' gal. in Beer Measure. 

due gi. is what part of a pt. 1 gaL is what part of a hbL 

$ 164IU Linear or Long Measure 

Is used in measuring lines ; that is, length,^istance^ height, iiCt 

12 inches («n.) make 1 ioo\.,(Jl.y, 
3 feet, 1 yard, (ya.y, 

5^ yards, 1 rodorpole,(r. orjp.)*' 

40 rods, 1 furlong, C^r.'); 

S furlongs or 1760 yd. \ mW^^ ^^^\ 
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Also, 3 miles make 1 hague—^^aed in expressing distances at 
tea. The term barlm/ com was formerly used for one third of 
an inch, and the term line ts sometimes used for one twelfth 
of an inch. 

A hand is 4 inches — used in measuring the height of horses ; 
and a, fathom is 6 feet—^ised in measuring the depth of water. 

One in. is what part of a ft.? 1 ft. is ihrSat part of a yd J 
One yd. a what part of a r. or p.P 

$ 165. Cloth Measure 

X Is used in measuring doth, siik, lace, ^c, being a species ol 
Linear or Long Measure. 

2^ inches (in.) make 1 nail, (n.); 

4 nails, ] quarter, (^.); 

4 quarters, .... 1 yard, (yd,); 

Also, 3 quarters make 1 Flemish «11 ; 4 qr, 1| in. 1 Scotc» 
ell ; bqr. I English ell ; und 6 qr. 1 French ell. 

The yard in Cloth Measure is the same as in Long Measure. 
One in. is what part uf a na.? 1 no. ia what part of a qr.? 

§ 160. Square Measure 
Is used in measuring surfaces, or any extension in kngih and 
breadth, without regard to thickness. 

A square inch is an inch long and an inch vjide ; a square 
foot is a foot long and a foot wide ; and so on. 

2 in. long and I I'n. wide would make how many square inches? 

2 in. long and 2 in. wide would make how many square indies? 

3 in. long and 2 in. wide would make how many aqaaie inches 1 

144 square inches (sq. in.) make 1 square foqt, (sq.ft.), 

9 square feet, 1 square yard, (59. ^,); 

30 J square yards, 1 59. rod, pole, or perch, (P.); 

40 perches or^^. r. or p 1 rood, (K.); 

4 roods, or 160 59. r.j . . . . 1 acre, (A.); 

Also, 640 acres make 1 sqiuzre mile, or Section of land ; and 
6 miles f^z^are, which is 36 sq. miles, ma&e a Township. 

An inch square is an inch long and an inch wide, being the 
same as a square inch ; o a foot square is the same as a 
square foot. 

But two indies square is 2 in. lon^ and 2 in. wide, which 
wakes 4 sg. in.; 3 inches square is 3 tn. long and 3 in. wide, 01 
9 sg. in., at^. 
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' 4 in. «pnam is bam many aqusre indieQ ? 6fl, aquaie is bow many 
square feet? 10 miles square is how many square miles? 

$ 16V* Cubic or Bolid 'Measure 

Is used in measuring solids, or any extension in lengthyhreadA 
and thickness, 

A cuMc inch is An inch long, an inch wide, and an inch thick; 
a cubic foot is a loot long, a foot wide, and a foot thick, and 
soon. 

2 in. long, 1 in. wide, and 1 in. thick would make how many cubic 
inches? 2 tfi. long, 2 en, wide, and I in. thick, woold make how many 
cubic inches 1 2 in. Ic^ 2 in. wide, and 2 in. Ihiek, would nfeke how 
many cubic inches 1 

1728 cnbic inche? (cu. in.) make 1 cubic foot, (cu. ft.) 

27 cubic feet, 1 cubic yard, (cu. yd.); 

128 cubic feet,. . ^ • . • • . 1 cord. 

A cord of wood is usually put ap 8 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 
4 feet high. One foot in length jl &VLch a pile is called a cord 
foot, and contains 16 cubic feet. 

60 cubic feet of timber are a? owed to weigh a tqfi. Of round 
timber such a quantity is allo^ved for a ton as, when hewn, will 
make 40 cubic feet. 

A perch of stone is estimntod at 7 rod or perch, which is 16j^ 
ft., in length, 1^ ft. in tUckaess, and 1 ft. In height^ and 
contains 24| cu. 3^. 

231 cu. t7i. is the capacity of a ^laJUm in Wine Measure, and 
282 cu. in. is the capacity of a gallon in Beer Measure. 

The British Imperial gallon contains 277.274 cu. in., and 
ihe Imperial bnshel; being 8 Imp. gal. contains 2218.192 cu. in. 

The British Winchester bushel, which is the standard bushel 
in the United Statos, contains 2150.4 cubic inches. 

§16S. Circular Measure 

Is used in measuring any part of the circumfereTice of a nrde, 
in reckoning Uiitude and longitude, and the motions of the 
heavenly bodier,. 

60 reconds ( ") make 1 minute, (V); 
60 minute^,. . ... 1 degree, (°); 
36C degrees, the circumference of any circle. 

A degree^ it is evident, has no determinate linear extent , 
being always the 360th part of the circumference on which it 
is ttken, it is greater or less as that circumferenoe i& s?Aa^>. 
or less. 
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A degree on the circomference of the earth« is about 69} 
miles. 

One minute on the circumference of the earth, is called a 
geographical or nautical mile ; the mile of linear measure heing 
denominated a statute mile. 

f 169* Measure of Time. 
TiifS is measured in dmfs by the rerofaition of the earth 
around its axis, and in years by the revolution of the earth around 
the sun. 

60 seconds (fee.) make 1 minute, (min.)} 

60 minutes, 1 hour,(Ar.); 

24hours9 1 day, (da.); 

7 days, 1 week, (wk.); 

366 days, or 52 to, id,, 1 common year, iyr»); 

366 days, 1 leap year ; 

100 years, 1 century. 

A year also consists of 12 months, viz : January, February, 
March, April, May, June, July, August, September, October, 
November, and December. 

The number of days in each is as follows : 

Thirty days has September, April, June, and November ; 

February has twenty-eight alone, and airthe rest have thirty-one ; 

But Leap Year comes one year in four, when February has one day moTOi 

Or, the fourth, eleventh, ninth, and sixth, have 30 da, to each affixed ; 
And every other 31, except the second month alone. 
To which we 28 assign, tUl Leap Year gives it 29. 

Solar, Civil, and Leap Years . 

$ lY^K The period of the earth's revolution around the sun, 
is 365 da, b Ar. 48 min, 49.6 sec. This constitutes the solar 
year, being 6 ht, 48 min, 49.6 sec, longer than the common 
civU year of 365 days. 

To correct the error which arises from reckoning only 366 
days to a year, one day is added to February every fourth vear; 
and this makes the "Leap Year of 366 days. But one day is 
more than the excess (5 hr, 48 min, 49.6 sec,) of the solar 
above the civil year, amounts to in 4 years. 

To correct this second error, so as to preserve the civil in 
agreement with the solar years, the following rule has been 
adopted ; viz : if the number of ihe year is divisible by 4 without 
a remainder, ii is made leap teak ; but the closing year of a 
century, aa 1700, 1800, &c., is not made Leap Year, unless the 
Mum^ u divisihle by 400, wiUhmX a remainder. 
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REDUCTION OF MONOMIALS AND POLYNOMIALS. 

$ 171. A monomiaZ quantity, or simply a fnonomtoZ, is a quai» 
tity expressed by a single name of measuring units, (§ 164). 

Thus 5 dollars is a monomial; 10 shillings is a monomial. 

$ 173* A polynomial quantity, or simply a pdynomidl, is a 
quantity expressed by two or more Tiames of measuring units. 

Thus 6 ddUars 25 cevUs is a polynomial; 3 pounds, 10 shillings 
and 6 pence, is a polynomial. 

A polynomial is composed of two or more monomials, which 
may thence be called tiie terms of the polynomial. 

Thus in the first example given, the terms are6(2o2. and 
25 c; and in the second, 3j&, 10 s,6d» 

Note, — ^Monomial quantities have by some. been called de^ 
nominate numbers, and polynomials have usually been called 
compound numbers. ' 

REDUCTION DESCENDIHG. 

$ 173* Reduction descending consists in finding the value of 
a given quantity in measuring units of a lower order, ($ 165). 
The quantity is then said to be reduced to a lower name ok 
denomination. ' 

RULE XXXIII. 
i 174. To reduce a Q^antity to a lower dehominatiok. 

1. Multiply a monomial of a higher denomination, or the 
highest term of a polynomial, by that number of the next lower 
denomination which makes a unit of the higher : the prodtict 
will be in the lower denomination. 

2. This product may, in like manner, be reduced to a still 
lower denomination, and .so on, observing that each lower term 
in a polynomial must be added to the product in the same 
denomination tcUh itself. 

3. In reducing a monomial fraction to lower denominations, 
the integers in the successive products xelvj ^^ t^"^t<i^^,^si^ 
afterwards arranged as the terms oj a ^\{itfynvvi\.« 
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EXAMPLE. 

To reduce 6£, I4s, 9d, to pence. 

£6 Us. 9i. 

20 

114*. 
12 

13 77rf. 

We multiply 5 jC by 20, because 20 s. make 1 j&; the Jtroduct 
IB shillings — to which adding the 14 s., we have 114 s. 

We next multiply the 1145. by 12, because 12 d. make 1 s.; 
the product is pence — ^to which adding the 9i., we have 1377 d 

Thus we find 5 £ 14 5. 9 d. to be equal to 1377 d. 

EXESCISSS. 



1. Reduce 4lb,*7oz. 13 dwt, to dwi. 
Recollect that 1^ oz, make 1 lb,, and 20 diet. 



2. Reduce 

3. Reduce 

4. Reduce 

5. Reduce 

6. Reduce 

7. Reduce 

8. Reduce 

9. Reduce 

10. Reduce 

11. Reduce 

12. Reduce 

13. Reduce 

14. Reduce 

15. Reduce 



7 lb, 10 dwt. 2 ^. to ^. . 
3 T. 2 cwt. 3 gr, to qr, , 

9 cwt, 1 qr. 13 oz, to oz.. 

14 3» 2 o, 12 gr. to gr.' . 

8 ft, 1 3> 16^. to^. . 

15 bu. ^pk, 1 ^, to qt.. . 
9bu. 6 qt, 1 pt. to pt,. . 

3 pi. 1 A^<2. 40 ^aZ. to gcd 

4 ^ns, 5 hhd, 3 ^. -to 9^. . 

13 m. ^ fur. 25 r. to r. . 

10 L. 16 fur. 15 p, to p. 
20yd. 3 ^. 2 na. to na. , 
31 yd. 3 na. 2 in, to in. . 

14 A. 1 R, 20 P. to P. . 






make 
Ans. 

Ans.' 

Ans. 

Ans, 

Ans. 

Ans, 

Ans. 

Ans. 

Ans. 

Ans. 

A?is. 

Ans. 

Ansi 

Ans, 

Ans. 



1 oz. 

1113 iiot 

40562^. 

251 qr. 

16589 oz. 

6852 gr. 

46155 gr. 

. 503 qt. 

587 jjl. 

481 gal. 

5295 qt. 

4465 r. 

10255 ;>. 

334 na. 
1124}tn. 

2300 P. 



16. Reduce 9 A. IZP. 4sq. yd. to 59. yi 

17. Reduce 10 cu. yd. 17 cu.ft. to cM.yif. 

18. Reduce 4 cu.yd. 100 cu. m. tocu. in 

19. Reduce 20 wk, 5 da. 33 hr. 5 m«n. to mm. 

20. Reduce 1 yr. 1 00 da. 20 hr. 5 mtn. to mtn. 

21. Reduce 7 T. 13 cwt. I qr. 4 lb. to oz. . 

22. Reduce75tt>, 10 3,73,2 9,ll^.to^. 

23. Reduce 3 lihd, 40 gal, 3 ^^ 1 pt, to ^'229. 
-^^. Reduce d Z.2m. 4 fur. 15 r. to yards, 

25. ReducellA.SR.25P.25sq.yd.XfiS(i.ydL 



Ans, 43957^: sq. yd. 
Ans. 287 cu, ft. 
Atis. 186724 cu. in. 
Ans. 210785 mtn. 
Ans, 670805 min. 
Ans, 274688 oz. 
Ans, 437271 gr. 
Ans. 7356 gills. 
Ans. 30882^ yd. 
I. Ans. b^44\\ »i.>)d« 
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Monomial Fr<ictions Reduced to Integers, 

26. Reduce f £, to integers in fihillings, &.c. 

{X multiplied by 20 produce?. Kf «.=5f Bhililn^, ($ 17^« 
Reserving the inieffer 5 .«., and reducing the fraction f s, to 
pence, — 

f s, multiplied by 12 produces %f J.=8f pence. 

Reserving tlie integer 8 d,, and reducing the fraction f d. to 
farthings, — 

f <2. multiplied by 4 produces ^^.=2f farthings. 

Arranging the integers reserved as the terms of a polynomial, 

we find f j£:=5 5. 8 ^. 2f ^. 

27. Reduce .23 jS to integers in shillings, &>c. 

.23 £, multiplied by 20 produces 4.60 shillings, ($ 174). 

Reserving the integer 4 «., and reducing the fraction .60 s. to 
pence, — 

.60 5. multiplied by 12 produces 7.20 pence. 

Reserving the integer 7 (?., and reducing the fraction .20 if. to 
^., — 20 d. multiplied by 4 produces .80 farthings. 

Arranging the integers reserved as the terms of a polyno- 
mial, we find .23 £=4 5. 7 rf. 0.80 qr. 

The integers found in reducing are arranged with the quan- 
tity in the lowest denomination, whether that quantity be an 
integer or otherwise. 

28. Reduce %lh,\jo integers in oz,, &c. 

AnR, 5 oz, 6 dwU 16 yr. 

29. Reduce .17 Jb, to integers in oz., &c. 

Ans, 2 oz, dwU 19,2 grl 

30. Reduce f ^. to integers in 26., &c. 

An*. 18 lb, 10 02f. 10} rfr. 

31. Reduce .19 T. to integers in cwt., &c. 

A7t5. 3 cwt* 3 ^. 5.6 26. 

32. Reduce i^ 3 to integers in 3> ^c. Ans, 2 3, 3,8^. 

33. Reduce .35 3 to integers in 3* &c. An^. 2 3, 2 9, 8 yr. 

34. Reduce yV jdV. to integers in qt.^ &c. A715. 4(^. Ijp^. l|;^z. 

35. Reduce ^ pi. to integers in hhd,, &c. 

A?w. 1 hJuL 12 yaZ. 2f ql. 

36. Reduce .31 k^. to integers in jd.V. &c. 

An5. l|?i. 1 qt. 1.84^/. 

37. Reduce .6 tun, to integers in pLy &c. 

A.TI&, \ T^. 'i^^ ^0^* "^-^ V»- 
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38. Bcdnce |f{ m, to iutLguj mjmr^ dec 

iiitf. 3,/iir. 20 r. 4 yi 

39. Reduce .4 JL to iulegera in m.j &c. .Aas. 1 m. 1 fitr. 24 r. 

40. Bedoce f f jfii. to integers in ^r., Jcc 

ilj». 3 ^. 2 no. 1^ w. 

41. Rednce .985 yd. to integers in gr. &c 

Ams. 3 ^. 3 no. 1.71 tA. 

42. Sednce f ^ to integers in £., dec. 

ilw. 2 J{. 26 P. 20| yi. 

43. Reduce .83 A. to integers in JL, &c 

iiitf. 3 JR. 12 P. 24.2 yJ. 

44. Rednce j\ etc yd. to integos in cu^Jty &c. 

^ Ans. 15 ctf.y^. 1296 01. tn. 

45. Reduce .3ctt. yd. to integos in eu^ft., &c. 

A»s. Scu^JL 172.8 en. t«. 

48. Rednce ^ die^res to integers in mm.y &c. 

Aas. 21 min. 25f sec 
4kT. Reduce .37 de^» to integers in sttn.^ dtc. 

Ans. 22 miji. 12 wee 
48 Reduce /jf m^. to integers in da,, &e. 

Ans. 4 do. 21 ir. 36 mtsi. 

49. Reduce .85 vA. to integers in da. &c. 

An9. 5 da. 22 hr, 48 min. 

mxnxrcTioH asc£sdin&. 

$ 17^ AtelioR ososn^tn^ consists in finding the Tslne of a 
ipenn quantity in measuring units of a higker order. The 
quantity is then said to be reduced to a higher name or denom-' 

RULE XXXIV. 

§ IV^ lb rtdvM a QuarUify to a higher dehohiitatioh. 

I. Divide a mommnihal of a lower denomination, or the lowest 
llffM of a polynomial, by the number of that denomination 
whAclk aMke« a unit of the next higher denomination : tho 
m^liilfit will be ill the higher denomination. 

^ *l%ia quotient may, in like manner, be reduced to a still 
^|Sbt#r diNKkmiiiation> and so on, observiug that each higher 
1^*^ i¥ a ui^ttomial must be added to the quotient in the same 
^I^H^m m M wH With itself. 

^ N t^^^X^/ a MONOMIAL IRTE65R to higher denominations, 

^%,^ »y*Ma«>H^ iu«y b« reserved in the same denomination with 

#^^^^HiM^ WiWmyii isdfriwdy and the last quotient and tKe 

4^»mm/ M.ui,l4i)'^jt»ra be ftlterwuda anan^ as the terms of a 
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EXAMPLE. 

To reduce 10 s. 6 d, 2 qr. to the denomination of £. 

We take the lowest term 2 qr, and divide it by 4, bd& iose 4 
qr. make W., a unit of the next higher denominatioa 

2 ^.=1 <i.=i <i. 

We then add the 6d, to the ^ (2., an^ divide by t2, because 
12 J. make 1 s., Siunit of the next higher denomination. 

We next add the 10 s, to the ^l s. and divide by 20, because 
20 s. make Ij^, a unit of the next higher denomination. 

loii s.=-25- £^m ^. 

Thus we find 10 s, ed.2 qr, to be equal to f f gj£. 

The same reductions performed decimaUy, will be presented 
thus; 

2^.-i.4=.6rf.; 6.6i.-^12=.641'5.; 10.541' ».-^20=.62r£. 

Another method of jReducing a Pdynomiad io a Fraction of a 

Higher Denomination, 

^ lYY. A Polynomial may also be reduced to a vulgar 
fraction of a higher denomination, by reducing the given 
quantity to its lowest denomination, for a numeraioTt and re- 
ducing a unit of the higher denomination to the same lowest 
denomination, for a denominator. 

Thus to reduce 10 s, 6 d. 2 qr, to the fraction of a j&. 

10 $.6d,2 qr.=506 qr.; and 1 £=960^. 

The fraction will then be {}} £={j[} £> And this fraction 
reduced to a decimal ($ 153) gives .527' £, the same as in the 
preceding example. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Reduce 8 oz, 15 dwt. 18 gr. to a fraction of a lb, 

Ans, JgJ U>, 

2. Reduce 10 or. 13 dwt, 20 gr, to a decimal of a lb, 

Atu, .890' lb. 

3. Reduce 2 qr, 14 lb. 12 oz. to a fraction of a cwt, 

Ans. {f f cwt. 

4. Reduce 9 crct. I qr, IQ 2&. to a decimal of a T. 

Ans, .466' T.' 
6. Reduce 2 3» 2 9, 17 ^. to a fraction of an 3. Ans, /^^ 3. 
6. Reduce 3 hhd, 5 gal. 3 9/. to a decimal of a tun, 

Ktv». TVV& Vwv, 
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7. Reduce 4 yd, 2 ft. 9 in. to b. firaction of a r. Ans, {} r. 

8. Reduce 6 fur. SO p. 4 yd, to a decimal of a m, 

Ans, .846* m. 

9. Reduce 2 qr, Z^na, 2 m. to a fraction of a yd, Ans, j{{ yd, 

10. Reduce 1 ^r. 2 na. 1^ in, to a decimal of a^. 

Ans, ,4Wyd, 

11. Reduce 8 sq*ft> 100 sq, in. to a decimal of a sq, yd, 

Ans, .966' sq, yd. 

12. Reduce Z R, 20 P, 9 sq. yd, to h decimal of an A, 

Ans, .876' A. 

13. Reduce 20 cu.ft. 1000 cu. in, to a decimal of ticu. yd. 

Ans, .762' cu, yd. 

14. Reduce 40' 30'' to a fraction of a deg, Ans. f } deg. 

15. Reduce 15 min. lb see, to a decimal of an hr, Ans, .254' hr. 

16. Reduce Zhr, 4 min, 20 sec. to a decimal of a da, 

Ans, ,\5b*da. 

17. Reduce 6 s. 10 d. 2 qr, to k fraction of a £. Ans, ^^ £• 

18. Reduce 10 or. XZdwt, 4yr. to a decimal of a 2&. 

Ans, .888' 26. 

19. Reduce 11 lb. l4oz, 10 dr. to a decimal of a act. 

Ans, .159'ai<. 

20. Reduce 5 3* 2 9, 10 ^. to a fraction of a ft. Ans, -^ lb. 

21. Reduce Ipk, Zqt, 1^. to a decimal of a bu, Ans. .359' 6tt. 

22. Reduce Zbyal. Ipi. lyi.to9. decimal of a hhd, 

Ans. .558' AU 

23. Reduce 25 r. 3^. 2 ft, to a decimal of a m. Ans, .080' nip 

24. Reduce 50 sq, yd. 5 sq,ft. to a decimal of an A. 

Ans. .010' A. 

25. Reduce 200 i2a. 14 hr. to a fraction of a^. Ans, liHyr. 

26. Reduce 175 cb. 23 Ar. to a decimal of a^. Ans, .482' yr. 

Monomial Integen Reduced to Pdynomials. 

27. Reduce 3531 ^. to a polynomial in £, s, &c. 

4) 35 3 l y. 

12)882 <?. Zqr. 
2[0)7|3g . ed. 

Z£ lZs.6d.Zqr, 

Dividing 3531 qr. by 4« we find 882 d,, with the remainder 
3 qr,; dividing the 882 d, by 12, we find 73 »., with the remain- 
der 6d,; dividing the 73 s. by 20^ we find 3£, with the 
Remainder IZs. 

Arranging the last quotient 3 £ and the several remainders 
as the terms gf ^ polynomial, we find 3531 qr. equal to Z£ 13 1. 
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28. Reduce 530 ^. to a polynomial in £, &,c. Ans. 2 j& 4 s. 2 ^. 

29. Reduce 874 dwt, to a polynomial in lb., &c'. ^ % 

Ans. 3 lb. loz. 14 dwt, 
3G. Reduce 1000 dr, to a polynomial in lb., &.c. 

A91S. Zib. 14 07. Sdr. 

31. Reduce 785 26. to a polynomial in cwt, &c. 

Ans. Tcwt. Oqr. lib, 

32. Reduce 870 B to a polynomial in ft, &c. An«. 3 lb, 2 3. 

33. Reduce 748 3 to a polynomial in ft,&.c. Ans. 7 ft, 9 3, 4 3. 

34. Reduce 62 p^ to a polynomial in ph., &c. Ans. 3pk, Iqt. 

35. Reduce 730 ^^ to a polynomial in bu., Sic. 

Ans. 22 bu. Zpk. 2 qt 

36. Reduce 890 &&{. to a polynomial in iuns^ &c. 

Ati;. Ill tuns, Ihhd, 

37. Reduce 75 hhd. to a polynomial in tuns, 6lc. 

Ans. l^tuns, Ipi. thkd. 

38. Reduce 200^2. to a polynomial in r., &c. Ans. 12 r. 2 ft. 

39. Reduce 540 yc^. to a polynomial in fur., dz>c. 

Ans. 2 fur. ]8r. 1 ^. 

40. Reduce 1000 r. to a polynomial in 2/.,&c. Ans. 1 L, I fur. 

41. Reduce 375 na. to a polynomial in yd., &c. 

Ans. 2Zyd. I qr.Zna. 

42. Reduce 4750 sg. in. to a polynomial in sq.yd., iic. 

Ans. 3 sq. yd. 6ft. 142 tn. 

43. Reduce 7562^ ^^yd. to a polynomial in A., d^c. 

Ans. IA.2R. 10 P. 

44. Reduce 9374 cu. in. to a polynomial in cu.ft., &c 

Ans. 6 cu.ft. 734 tn. 

45. Reduce 4034" to a polynomial in cfe^.,^c. Ans. 1^ T 14". 

46. Reduce 371' to a polynomial in deg., &.c. Ans. 6^ 11-'. 

47. Reduce 3875 sec. to a polynomial in hr., &c. 

Ans. 1 kr. 4 min. 35 sec. 

48. Reduce 4375 fnm. to a polynomial in da., &c. 

Ans. 3 i2a. 55 min 

49. Reduce 3470 Ar. to a polynomial in wk., &,c. 

Ans. 20 wk, 4da. lA hr. 

50. Reduce 4831 i. to a polynomial in. j&, &.c. ' 

Ans. 20 £28.1 d. 
61. Reduce 3743 d.toB. polynomial in £, &,c. 

Ans. 16 £ lis. lldL 
^2. Reduce 335 lb. to a polynomial in cw(., &.c. 

Ans. 2 cwt. 3 qr. 27 26. 
53. Reduce 3735 9 to a polynomial in ft, &c. 

Ans. 12 ft, 113,53. 
54- Reduce 17630" to a polynomial in deg., &c. 
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A Pclyhomitd Reduced to the Den^rniinaHon of either of its 

TertM. 

$ 1 YS. A Polynomial may be reduced to the denomination 
of either of its terms, by reducing the other terms to that 
denomination, and adding together the several parts. 

EXAMFI.E. 

To reduce 1£, 10 5. 8<{. 3 ^r. to shWings, 

By Rule XXXm, 7je=140*.; and by Rule XXXTV, 8 J. 
29r.=.708'i.; 

then 7jB 10 1. 8d. 2^.=140«.+105.+.708'5.=150.708'«. 

55. Reduce 925. 8o2r. IhdvA, 5 gr, to dwt. Am. 2335.208' itol. 

56. Reduce 2 T. 15ctD<. S^r. \%Jb. to cwt, Ans, 55.910' cirf. 

57. Reduce 25 &u. Zpk. 3^^. Ipt. topk. Ans. 103.437' j>A:. 

58. Reduce 6 tuns, Zhhd. 20^. 1 qt, to gal. Ans. 1469.25 yoZ. 

59. Reduce 4sfi. 5 fur. 30 r. 3^. to r. Ans. 1510.545 r. 

60. Reduce Z A. 2 R. 19 P. & sq. yd. to P. Ans. 579. 165' P. 

61. Reduce 6 tuns, 2 hhd. Z5gal. Ipt. to tuns. Ans. 6.639Uuns. 

62. Reduce 12 A. 3 1^ 21 P. 25 sq. yd. to A. Ans. 12.886' A. 

63. Reduce 10 T. 15 cwt. 1 qr. 25 lb. to cwt, Ans. ^15.473 cwk 

64. Reduce 25 1«. 2 m. 7/tfr. 30;>. to fur. Ans. 62^.15 fur. 

Cubic Mecisure Reduced to Qcdlans, Btishds, ftc. 

$ t79. Cubic measure may be reduced to gallons in Beer or 
Wine Measure, or to biuhels in Dry Measure, by dividing the 
number of cubic inches by the number of cubic inches in a 
gallon or bushel, respectively. (§ 167). 

EXAMPLE. 

65. How many bushels of wheat would be contained in a 
box, the capacity of which is 100 cu. ft. 500 cu. m.? 

100 cu. ft. 600 cu. wi.= 173300 cubic inches ; 

and 2150.4ctf. in. make 1 bushel; then 173300-^2150.4=: 
80.589' bushels. 

66. How many bushels of salt could be put into a receptacle 
which measures 2160cm. yj. lOOOcu. in.1 Ans. 1736.179' &u. 

67. How many barrels of water will be contained in a cistern 
whose capacity is 25000 cu.y2^. 1500 ct^. in.} 

Ans. 4255.466' bar. 

68. How many barrels of wine will be contained in a vat 
Vhp9e j^apacity is found to be 730 cu.^. 49 ou. tn.1 

Ans. \7§.364'iVt 
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Coins and Currency. 

$ ISO* The coin, or spede, of a country, consists of pieces 
of metal, usually gold, silver, or copper, but in some countries 
platinum, of fixed value, and stamped by public authority—- to 
be used, and to circulate, as money. 

The gold coins of the United States are the eagUf half-eagle, 
and quarter-eagle; the silver coins are the dollar, hcUf-doUar, 
quarter-doUar, dime, and half -dime; the copper coins are the 
cent, and half-cent. 

$ ISl. The coins of one country will circulate as money 
in other countries, at values corresponding, very nearly, to 
the quantity and purity of the- metal they contain. Thus in 
the United States we have in circulation the English sovereign, 
the Mexican dollar, and other foreign coins. 

S 182. The Currency of a country consists of its circulating 
coin, together with bank notes considered as representing coin 
or specie, and, occasionally, notes or bills issued by Government. 

The Fineness of Gold — how expressed. 

i 1S3* The degree of purity or fineness of gold is expressed 
by carats. Thus pure gold being combined with some baser 
metal, called dUoy, if 20 parts in every 24 of the compound be 
pure gold, the alloyed gold is 20 carats fine. 

In like manner 21 parts of pure gold to 24 of the compound, 
would produce gold 21 carats fine ; and so on. 

Standard Purity and Weight of U. S. Coins. 

% 184. By an act of Congress, passed in 1837, the gold and 
silver coins of the United States must contain 900 parts of 
pure metal to 100 of aHoy. 

The alloy of the gold coins is composed of silver and copper, 
the silver not to exceed the copper in weight. The alloy of 
the silver coins is pure copper. The copper coins are pure 
copper. 

The Eagle is required to weigh 258 grains ; the Dollar, 412^ 
grains ; and the Cent, 168 grains. The half-eagle, half-dollar, 
&.C., weigh half as much as the eagle, dollar, &.C., respectively. 

The use of the alloy in gold and silver coins, is, to produce 
greater hardness in the metal, and thus render them less liable 
\o wear in being often handled. 
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Heductkm of Currencies, 

$ 189. Tke Federal Currency of the United States was es- 
tablished by Congress in 1786. At that time, the currency 
consisting in the bill? or notes of the individual States^ in the 
denominations £, s., &c., had fallen below its nominal value ; 
and in different degrees in different States. 

Hence the pound, shilling, &.C., in those depreciated curren 
cies, came to be of different values in Federal money, in 
different States ; and those values have continued in use, to 
some extent, up to the present time. 

Recollecting then* that the difference in value belongs to the 
nkULing, and not to the dollar, we have the following 

Table of Values of a SkUling. 

[n New England, Fa. Ky. and Ttnn. 69.=$1, or 1 s.=16|c£p. 
In New York, N, Car. and Ohio, 8s.=Sl> or 1 9.=12^c<s. 
In New Jersey Perm, Dd. and Md. t^s.^=:9l, or 1 s.=:13^c<3. 
In South Carolina and Georgia, 4} $.=$1^ or 1 5.=21f cfe. 

In some of the new States, the shilling is valued according 
to the New England Currency, in others according to the New 
York currency, and others again adhere exclusively to Federal 
money. 

The Pound Sterling. 

' § 186. The English pound sterling, which is represented 
by a gold coin called a sovereign, is valued by law in the 
United States at $4.84. 

The intrinsic value of the sovereign, that is, the value cor- 
responding to the quantity and purity of metal it contains, is 
$4,861. Its marketable value, or the sum for which it passes 
with money dealers, varies from $4.83 to $4.86. 

Taking the sovereign or pound sterling at its legal value, 
we shall find 4^*^ shillings sterling=$l, or 1 s, sfer.=24J cts. 

Federal and UnglisJr Money JReduced — the one to the other, 

RULE XXXV. 
§ 187. (1.) 7b reduce Federal to English Mone^ 

Multiply Federal money, expressed in the denomination of 
dollars, by the number of shillings in $1 ; the product will b^ 
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(2.) To f'edtux English to Federal Moviey, 

Divide English money, expressed in the denomination of 
shillings, by the number of shillings in $1 ; the quotient will 
be dollars, 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To reduce $275. 18| to sterling money, reckoning the £$ 
ster, at $4.84« 

$1 being 4^j s, iter, we have 

$275.1876X4jVr=1137.1384'5. stPT. 
Reducing to £, &c., we find 1 137 s.=56£ 17 s,\ and .1384'^. 
=:l(f. 2.6'9r. 

Hence $276.18j=56J5 17 «. Id, 2.6' ^r-j sterling. 

2. To reduce 3j& 13 5. 6 </. sterling to Federal money. 

By reduction, we find 3£ 13 «. 6<2.=73.5 shillings, ($ 178;, 
and 73.6 s.-h4i^=$17.787. 

£XERCj[8KS.- 

1. Reduce 2 5. Zd, in New England, to Federal money 

Arts, $.375. 

2. Reduce 55. ^d, in New York, to Federal money. 

Ans, $.687'. 

3. Reduce 145. Zd, in Pennsylvania, to Federal money. 

Am, $1,956'. 

4. Reduce 16 5. 9 d, in Georgia, to Federal money. 

Ans, $3,689'. 
6. Reduce lOOJC 15 s, 10 d. sterling to Federal money, accord- 
ing to the legal value of the £ sterling in tlie United States. 

Ans, $487,828'. 

EXERCISES ON CHAPTER Vil. 

1. What will 2 lb, 8 oar. 13 dwt, of silver ware amount to, at 
$.31 J per pennyweight 1 

The whole quantity must he expressed in dwt. and multiplied by 
$.31^. Ans, $204.0625. 

2. What will 4 cwt, Zqr,\9lb,oi hemp amount to, at $6.87} 
per hundred weight 1 

The whole quantity must be expressed in cwt, 9 and multiplied by 
$6.87}. Ans $33,818'. 

3. What %ill 2 bu, Zpk, 3 q/t, of strawberries amount to, at 
$.12} per quart? Ans, $11,375. 

4. What will 2 hhd, 40 gd, 3 qt. of beer amount to, if retailed 
at $.03 per pint 1 Am^ ^l^rv^. 
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6. What will ZiU. 16 gal. Zqi, of brandy amount to, if 
retailed at $.06j^ per gill ? > Ans. $222.5. 

6. What will 10 T. I3cwt. 2 qr. 23 lb. of coal amount to, at 
85.37i per ton 1 Ans, J57.431'. 

7. How many pounds of bread may be bought for 97.84^, 
at the rate of 2^ cents per ounce 1 Ans. 19.606' lb. 

8. How many barrels of ale may be purchased for $95.87^, 
at the rate of 15 cents per quart ? Ans, 4.438' bar. 

9. How many pipes of wine may be purchased for $450.50, 
at the rate of 18| cents per pint 1 An£. 2.383' pipes. 

10. Required the sum that should be paid for 1 m. 3 fur. 20 r. 
of fencing, at $.75 per rod. Ans. $345. 

11. Required the sum that should be paid for IZ^. Iqr. 
3 na. of gold lace, at $.93| per yd. Ans. $12,597'. 

12. Required the sum that should be paid for SA.2R. 20 P. 
of meadow land, at $25 per acre. Ans. $90,625. 

13. Required the simi that should be paid for excavating 100 
cu. yd. 500 cu.ft. of earth, at $.91^ per yd. Ans. $108,147'. 

14. Required tiie sum that should be paid a laborer for 3 
years 7^ months' wages, at $125 per annum. 

Ans. $453,125. 

15. A townsman bought a lot containing 1000^ sq. yd. of 
ground, at $100 per acre ; what sum did he pay for it 1 

Ans. $20.67'. 

16. A merchant invested the profits of five years' business, 
amounting to $7349.31^, in land at'$24.12i per acre. How 
much land did he purchase 1 Ans. 304 A. 2R. 21.44 P. 

17. An iron-monger bought a quantity of iron at $45 per 
ton, and sold 13 cwt. 2 qr. 15 lb. of the same, at $62^ per ton. 
What profit did he make on the quantity sold 1 

Atw. $11,928'. 
* 18. How many barrels of water will fill a cistern, the ca- 
pacity of which is 13000 cubic feet ? Ans. 2212.765' bar. 

19. How many bushels of wheat will fill a granary, the 
capacity of which is 4360 cubic feet ? Ans. 3503.571' bu. 

20. A merchant bought in New York 135 yd. 3 qr. of linen, 
at 2 s. Zd. per yard, and 14 yd. 2^qr. of silk at 6^. 9d. per 
yard. Requiredf the whole amount in Federal money. 

Ans. $101,144'. 

21. A farmer sold in Philadelphia 400 bu. Zpk. of wheat, 
at 6«. lid. per bushel, and VJb^bu. of oats, at 3 shillings per 
bushel. Required the whole amoimt in Federal money. 

An9.i$439.644'. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

JlDDITIOV, SI7BTBACTI0V, &C.> OF HOKOMIALS AKD FOLfKOVIALS. 

DUODECIMALS. 

ADDITION, &C., OF MONOMIALS. 

§ ISS. Dissimilar Mononuals in the same kind of measure^ 
may be reduced to similar monomials, and then added or sub- 
tracted. 

' Thus, to add together %£ and } s, 

|je=15«.=180i.; and f«.=8<i. Then ISO d.+S d,=lSS d. 

RULE XXXVI. 

§1S9* 7b add or svbtract dissimilar monominals in the 
same hind of measure, 

JSxpress the given quantities in the samje denomination, by 
means of reduction, and then add or subtract. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find the sum of 3i^,^5. and 8}<2. in^the denomination of 
peTtce. 

By reduction, 3je=60 5.=:720V?.; and J«.=4rf.; 

then 720 d.+A (?.+8 J £?.+732i d. 

EXERCISES. 

1. Find the sum of J T., 2 cwU, and \qr,, in Z&. Ans, 798 Ih, 

2. Find the difference between 3 s, and 9^ d., in d, Ans. 26| d, 

3. Find the sum of 10^.*, 3^pk., and 2 qL, in bu. Ans. I0\i bu, 

4. Find the difference between 3 hhd, and 4^^aZ., in qt 

Ans, 738 qt 

5. Find the sum of j: m., ifur., and 20 r. , in m, Ans, ^f m. 

6. Find the difference between 3 A. and 30} P., in P. 

Ans, 449} P 

7. Find the sum of ,4lb,, 3oz., and .5 dwt., in (fu'^ 

Ans, 166,6 didi> 

8. Find the difference between .3 T, and 7.3 cw?/., in ctr/. 

A7». 1.3 cir^ 

9. Find the sum of 3.7 bu., Zpk,, and 4 qt,, in &u. Ari^. 4.575 bu. 
10. Find the difference between A6m. and .gifu.T.^vcL'wv.. 
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11. Find the sum of JZ A., 3.1 R., and 4 P., in sq. yd. 

Ans. ^40 sq.yd» 

12. Find the difference between. .75 A. and 1 R., in sq, yd. 

Ans, 2420 sq. yd. 

Multiplication and Division of Mimomiah. 

$ 190. In multiplication, the multiplier can be considered 
only as ezpressinff repetUions of the multiplicand, or a part 
of the multiplicand. 

§ 191* In Division, when the answer to be found is the 
number of times the dividend contains the divisor, or the part 
the dividend is of the divisor, these two terms must be taken 
in the same denomination of units. 

For example, to find how many times 15 s. is contained in 3jS. 

Reducing, we find 3£=605.; then 15 s. in 60 »., 4 times. 

Or, 15 5.=i{jE=JjE ; and JjC in 3je, 4 times. 

13. How many yards of silk, at 5 shillings per yard, can be 
purchased for 9^ jb ? Arts. 38 yd. 

14. How many pounds of butter, at 9 pence per pound, can 
be purchased for 21| shillings ? Ans. 28^ Ih. 

15. A person having a lot of ground which contained 1^ 
acres, sola 39 P. of it to his neighbor. What part of tlie lot 
did he sell ? Ans. .195 of it. 

16. A laborer who had 25 rods of ditching to execute, ^as 
accoQiplished 51^ yards of it. What part of the whole work 
has he accomplished ? Atvs. .374' of it. 

17. A farmer sowed 57^ bushels of rye in a field, and found 
that it was at the rate of Z\pk. per acre. How many acres 
did he sow ? Ans. 65^ A. 

18. An agriculturist bought, at one time, 2 T. of plaster, and 
at another, Vb\c\x3i. How many acres of meadow can he sow 
with the whole, at the rate of 100 lb. per acre 1 

Ans. 62/j A: 

19. A wine merchant has 3 tuns and 1 fipc of wine, which 
he wishes to put into barrels of Z\\g(d. each. How many 
barrels will be required for the whole ? Ans. 28 Ihl. 

20. Bought at different times, in adjoining parcels, 3 A., 3} 
12., and 20 P. of ground. I wish to divide the whole into 
lota of 40 P. each ; how many lots will there be ? 

Ans. 16 2o<s. 
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ADDITION OP POLYNOMIALS. 

% 193* Two or more polynomials in the same kind of meas' 
ure, might be reduced to similar monomials, and, under the 
monomial form, might be added or subtracted. 

In like manner, a polynomial might be multiplied or divided. 

But polynomials may be added, &c., under the polynomial 
form, — such operations being usually called Compound Addition, 
Compound Subtraction^ &c. 

RULE XXXVII. 
$ 193* For PolynomiaL or Compound Addition, 

1 . Set the polynomials with similar terms one under another* 
<in separate columns. 

2« Proceeding from right to left, add up each column of 
'similar terms, and under each set its amount, if less than a unit 
of the next higher denomination. 

3. If not less than such unit, divide the amount of the column 
by that number of its own denomination which makes a unit 
of the next higher; set the remainder, if any, under the column, 
and add the quotient to the next column of similar terms. 

EXAMPLE . 

To add together 13X Is. 2 d,, 49£ 18 s. 4 d., and 84j£ 9s, 6 d. 

je «. «r 

13 7 2 
49 18 4 
84 9 6 

147 14 11 

Having set pounds under pounds, shillings under shillings, 
&c., we add up the column of d,, and set down the amount 1 1 d,, 
since it is less than 1 5., a unit of the next higher denomination. 

Adding up the column of s., we find the amount to be 34 s.» 
which, being more than l£, we divide by 20, since 205.=l£, 

Setting* down the remainder 14«. we add the quotient to the 
column of £, and find the whole sum to be 

147je 145. Hi. 
By this Rule^ an amount m alov/ei ^e;iiOTD\TL^C2k\^\%^^^casi^^ 
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when practicable, to nnits of the next hig^her denomination ; 
and a]l units of the same denominaton are collected into one 
sum. ($ 23). 

EXERCISES. 

1. Add together 125jS, 13 5. 5<2.» 19£, 4$. 10 d. 2qr., and 
12j&, 16 5. 8 3. 3 qr, Ans. 157jC, lbs, Od. Iqr. 

2. Add together 23 lb, Soz. 16 dwt.,Z6lb, 6oz, 8dwt lli^., 
and 300 lb, 2oz, 9dwt. IZgr, Ans. 360 2&. 4oi, 14 dwt, bgr. 

3. Add together 3 7*. 9ciDt, 2qr, 16 lb., lOT, Ibcwt. l^r., 
and 64 T. Tcwt. 3 qr. 20 lb. Ans. 68 T. I2cwt Bqr.Slb. 

4. Add together 66 ib, 7 g, 6 3, 2 9, 13 gr., 26 flj, 6 3, 7 3, 
and5ib, 10 3,3 3,19, 19^. 

Afis. 88ib, 13, 3, 1 9, 12^. 
6. Add together 13^ 2pk, Iqt. Ipt,, 160^. Ipk. 5qt., and 
200 bu, Zpk. 6 qt. 1 pL Ans. 366 bu. Opk. 2 qt. 

6. Add together Zhhd. 20 gd. Zqt., 29 hJid. IZ gal. 2qt., and 
200 hhd. 12 gal. 1 qt. Ans. 232 hJid, 46 gal. 2 qt, 

7. Add together 4ni.5fur. 20 p., 29m. Zfur. \6p. 4yi2.,and 
34m. Ifur. IZp. I yd. Ans. 69 m. Ojur^ 9p.byd. 

8. Add together Ibyd.Zqr^ 1 na.^ 76 yd, Zqr, Zna. 1 in., and 
100yd. \qr.2na. 1 in. Ans. \92yd, ^. 2 na. 2 in. 

9. Add together 24 J . 3 12. 20 P., 100 A. 2 R. 16 P. 4 sq. yd., 
and 96 A. 1 R. 29 P. 20 «(^. 5/i. 

Ans. 220 A. 3 J2« 26 P. 24 57. ^. 

10. Add together 200 A. 112. 24 P. 20 sq. yd., 50 A. 2R„ 
and 600 A. ZR. 19 P. 16 sq. yd. 

Ans. 751 A. 3 12. 4P. b^sq. yd. 

11. A farmer raised from one field 160^. Zpk, of wheatr 
from another 75 bu. 1 pk. 7 qt., and from another 200 bu. 6 qt* 
What quantity did he raise in all ? Ans. 426 bu, 1 pk, 4 9/. 

^ 12. A merchant has in one piece 34 yd. 3 qr. of cloth, in 
another 21 yd. 2 qr., and in two others each 19 yd, Z^ qr. Hoyr 
many yards has he in the four pieces ? Ans. 96 yd. 

13. An agriculturist sold at one time 3 T. 19 cwt. 2 qr. of 
hemp, at another 6 T, IZcwt., and at another 2 T. 16 cwt. Zqr, 
20 lb. What amount did he sell 1 

Ans.' 12 T. 9 cwt 1 qr, 20 lb. 
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SUBTRACTION OP POLYNOMIALS. 

RULE XXXVIII. 

$ 194* For PotyrwmidL or Compound SkAtracHon. 

1. Set the less polynomial under the greater, with similar 
terms one under the other. 

2. Proceeding from ri^ht to lefl, subtract each lower term 
from the one above it, ojaid underneath set the remainder. 

3. If the lower term exceed the upper, add to the upper term that 
number of its own denomination which makes a unit of the 
next higher ; from the sum subtract the lower term, and add 1 
to the next lower term, before subtracting it. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To subtract 85£, 13 s, 7 d» from 250£, 9 s, 10 d. 



£, 


8, 


d. 


'250 


9 


10 


85 


13 


7 



164 16 8 

Having set the less polynomial under the greater, with pounds 
under pounds, JSi/^,, we subtract Td. from 10 d,, and set down 
the remainder 3 d, 

• 

The next lower term 13 5. being greater than the upper term 
9 8,, we add 20 5. to 9 s., since 20 5.=lj&.. From the sum 29 s, 
we subtract 135., and set down the remainder 165. 

Then adding 1 to the 5, we say 6 from 10 leaves 4» &c. 

2. To subtract 45£, *7s. 3 d. from I50j&. 

£, 8, d, 

150 

45 7 3 

104 12 9 

Ab we cannot take 3di. from Od.,^^ «j^ \^^csi\v^^«3&.\ 
10 
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Bay 3 d, from 12 d, leaves 9 d. Then 1 to 7 5. makes 8 «., and 
since we cannot take 8 s, from s., we add 20, and Bay 8 s, 
from 20 5. leaves 12 s. Then 1 to 5 makes 6, and 6 from 10 
leaves 4, &c. 

The difference between two polynomials is not changed by 
adding, to any upper term, a quantity equal to the unit added 
to the next lower term. 

EXERCISES. 

1 . From 60£, 17 8. subtract 35£, 13 s.ed, 

-Afu,fi6£fZM,6d. 

2. From 200 lb.9oz. 1 dwL subtract 180 2&. 10 oz. 

Ans, 19 Uf. 11 oz, Iduft 

3. From 160 T. 13 cwt, subtract 75 T. 3 cwt. 1 qr. 

Ans. 75 T.dcwt. 3fr. 

4. From 433 fir, 3 3, 2 3, subtract 93 ib, 10 3. 

Ans. 339 ib, 63,23 

6. From 100 5u. 2pk. subtract 21 bu. Ipk, 1 qt. 

Ans, 79 6tt. Opk. 7 qt 

6. From 21 T. 2 hhd. Zgdl, subtract 3 T. 13 ^oZ. 

An^ 18 T. Ihhd.^Zgai 

7. From 275 jL. 2 m. subtract 76 L, 1 m, 6 fur, 

Ans, 200 Z. tn, Zfur 

8. From 160 yd, Zqr,2na, subtract 2 qr, 3 7ia. 

A725. 160 yd, Oqr, Zna 

9. From 123 A, 2 JR. subtract 30 A. 3 12. 13 P. 

A«5. 92 A. 2 ft. 27 P. 

10. From 200 A. 3 JR. 20 P. subtract 30 A. 60 P. 

Atw. 170 a. 2 ft. 10 p. 

11. A jeweler purchased 3426. 9oz, \Zdwt, of -silver ,waruy 
of which he has sold 19 lb, 4oz, iSyr* What quantity has he 
remaining ? Ans. 16 lb, 6 c»r. 12 iu?^ 6^. 

12. An agriculturist raised 30 T. IZcwt Iqr, of hemp, of 
which he has sent to market 21 T. 15 cwt, 21 lb. What quan- 
tity of hemp has he still on hand ? 

Ans, ST, IS cwt. Oqr. lib, 

13. A farmer raised 600 fru. Zpk, 1 qt, of wheat. Having 
sold 300 bu. 2pk, 6qt. of €iis crop, what quantity of wheat has 
he still unsold 1 Ans, 200 bu. 1 pk, 2 qt, 

14. A vintner purchased 3 T. 1 khd. 40yal. 2 qt. of wine, of 
which he has sold 1 T. Zhhd, AH gal, Ipt, What quantity of 

wfas has be yet unsold 1 Ans. \ T. \ hyi.li^9«l. \<f. l^t. 
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15. A merckaiit bonght a bale of cotton containing 400 yd. 
Zqw. Having sold 139 yd. 3qr. 2 na, of this parchaae, how 
many yards of the cotton remain on hand ? 

Ans, 260 yd. Z<p'.2na. 

16. A speculator bought a tract of land containing 960 A. 2 
JR. 26 P. Having sold from the tract to the amount of 509 A. 
3 R., how many acres of it remain unsold 1 

Ans. 450 A. 3 R. 26 P. 

17. A merchant bought at one time 4 T. 19 cwL of hemp, 
at another 3 T. 2qr., and at another 1 T. IZcwt Zqr. 10 U). 
Having sold at different times to the amount of 5 T. 10 cwt. I 
qr. 20 lb., how much hemp has he still unsold ? 

Ans, 4T.2 cwt. 3 qr. 18 W. 

18. A person who undertook a journey of 900 miles, traveled 
the first day 39 wi. 3 fur., the second 40 m. Ifur., the third and 
fourth each 43 m. 6 fur. How many miles of his joufney then 
remained to be traveled 1 Ans. 732 m. 2 fur. 

19. A manufacturer put into' one bale 335^. 3^. of cotton, 
into another 400 yd., and into two others each 421 yd. Iqr. 
havine sold to one person 100 yd. '2 qr. from the first bale, and 
200 yd. from each of the others, how many yards remain ? 

Ans. 877 yd. 3 qr. 

20. A gentleman's fortune is estimated at lOOOOjS sterling. 
If he give to each of his three sons 2000J&, \bs., and to his 
only daughter the remainder, what will be the daughter's 
portion] Aw*. 3997je, 155. 

21. A planter has one tract of land containing 3000 A., and 
two others containing each 1500 A. 1 A. 16 P. If he sell from 
the first tract 400 A. 2R., and from the other two together 
306 A.ZR. 25 P., how many acres will remain to him 1 

An*. 6294 A. 112. 7 P. 

22. A miller bought at one time 200^. Zpk.'of wheat, at 
another 313^. Ipk., and at another 194 6u. Having manu- 
factured 406 bu. 1 j»k. of these purchases into floury what quan* 
tity of wheat has he still on hand 1 Ans. 302 6u. Spk. 

23. A grocer bought from one distillery Z4ffal. Zqt. Ipt. of 
brandy, from another 40 ycd., and from anoUier Zl gal. Iqt. 
Having sold to the amount of 60^^. 1^^ Ipt., what quantity 
remains unsold ? . Ans. 55 pal. 3 qt. 

24. Parmer A has 300 A. 1 JR. 40 P. of land ; B has 100 A. 
2 R. 13 P. more than A, and C has 39 A. 10 P. more than B, 
while Dhas 75 A.2 iR. 20P. less than the other three together. 
How much land have B, C,and D, respectively ? 

Am. B, 401A. 13P.; C, 440 A.^^P,V^^^^^^ ^^^^- 
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Interval of Time hetween two given Dates. 

i 195. In subtracting a prior from a Utter date, add to* th6 
number of days elapsed in the month of the later date (when 
requisite,) as many as make the month of the prior date, and 
allow 12 months to a year. 

EXAMPLE^ 

To find the interval between the 20th day of March, 1823, 
and the 10th day of April, 1848. 

y* m. da, 
1848 4 10 
1823 3 20 



25 21 



March being the Zd, and April the 4t7i month in the year, 
we designate Uiem by these numbers, respectively. 

Since March has 31 days, 11 days of it remained after the 
20th. Adding these 11 da,, to the 10 da* of April, we have 21 
da,; and it is plain that whatever number of months might 
intervene between the months of the two given dates, the surplus 
days would be found in a similar manner. 

But 31—20+10=10+31—20; hence the 21 da. (and the 
surplus days in every case) will be found, most readily, by the 
direction above given. (§ 195). 

§ 196. The interval of time, found as above, will include 
the particular day of the later date, but not that of the prior one. 

Thus in the Example given, the 10th of April is included in 
the interval 25 y. 21 da., but not the 20th of March,— -as is 
obvious from the explanation. 

25. Find the interval of time between May 16tb, 1834, and 
September 4th, 1848. Ans, 14 y. Zm. 19 da, 

26. A person was born on the 3d of April, 1807: required 
his age on the 15th of December, 1848. 

Ans. 41 y. 8 m. 12 da. . 

27. JIow lonff was it from the discovery of America, October 
2l8t, 1492, to l£e founding of Jamestown, May 23d, 1607 1 

Ans, 114y. 7m.2da. 

28. How long was the founding of Jamestown prior to the 
birth of Washington, February 22d, 1732 ; and what was 
Waa&jington's age at his death, December 14tb, 1799! 

Am 124 y. 8 m. ^0 da., and 67 1^. 9 m. 21 da. 
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MULTIPLICATION OP POLYNOMIALS 

RULE XXXIX. 

§ 197* Far Polynomial or Compound Mtdtipliaition. 

1. Proceeding from right to left, multiply each terai of the 
polynomial separately, and under each set its product, if less 
than a unit of the next higher denomination. 

2. If not less than such unit, divide the product by that number 
^ of its own denomination which makes a unit of the next higher ; 

set the remainder, if any, under the term^ and add the quotient 
to the product of the next term. 

EXABfFLE. 

To multiply 25JS; 16 s. 3 d. by 3. 



je, 


s. dl 


25 


16 3 




• 3 



77 8 9 

Proceeding from right to left, we say 3 times Zd, is 9 d,; H 
times 16 5. is 48^., which» being more than IjS, we divide by 
20, since 20 s. make l£. Setting down the remainder 8 s., we 
add the quotient 2 to Uie product of the next term ; 3 times 25 
is 75, and 2 makes 77. 

The product is thus found to be 77j£, Ss,9d. 

This Rule depends on the same principles as the Rule for 
polynomial or compound addition. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What should be paid for 4 yards of broadcloth, at lj&, 
3 s. Sd. per yard ? Ans. 4£, 14 5. 8 d. 

2. Required the aggregate weight of 5 silver goblets, each 
weighing lib. 9 oz, 13 dwt.'i Ans. 9 lb. 6 dwt. 

3. Bought 6 loads ef hay, each of which weighed 19 cwt. 3 
yr. 23 lb. Required their entire weight. 

Ans. 119 cwt. 2 <?r. 26 lb. 

4. An apothecary sold 7 bottles of quinine, each weighing 
12 oz. 13 dr. What was the weiffht of tk^ ^Wa\ 
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5. A ftrmer fiOed 83 sacks of com, each containing 5 hu. 3 
fk.lqL What qoanti^ did they all contain ! 

6. A brewer sold to each one of 9 men IS goL Zqt, IpL of 
heer. What qoanti^.did he sell in all ! 

Ans, 169 ffoL Zqi, Ipt. 

7. A vintner bought of 10 persons each Zhhd, 24ya{. 2^. 
of wine. How much did he bny from them all ! 

Aiu. 33iUU. 56paL 

8. If a man travel at the rate of 33 m. Ifiir. 30 r. per day, 
what number of miles will he travel in 11 i2a.! 

Ans, 373 m. 5Jur, 10 r. 

9. A merchant sold 19 pieces of linen, each piece containing 
I6yd. 3 ^. 2 na. How many yards did he sell T 

Ans. Z20 yd. 2^. 2 no. ^ 

10. A farmer has 13 fields, each containing 24 A. 3 1^ 10 P. 
What quantity of land do all the fields contain ? 

Ans. 322 A. 2 JR. 10 P. 

11. If a steamboat run at the rate of 12 m. Zjur. 19 r. per 
hour, what distance will it run in 14 hours 1 Ans, 174 m. S6 r. 

12. If a ship sail at the rate of 30 L. 2 m. 4 fur. 20 r. per 
day, what distance will she^sail in 15 da.1 

Ans. 462 Zr. 2 m. Sfur. 20r. 

13. A teamster hauled l& loads of coal, averaging 2 T. 17 
cwt. I ({r. each. What was the entire weight ? 

Ans. 45 T. 16 cwt. 

14. A manufacturer made 17 pieces of cloth, measuring 39 
jfd. 3 ({r. each. How much cloth was there in all ? 

Ans. 675 i/d. Zqr, 

15. An astronomical year being 365 i2a. 5hr. 48s7itn. 51 mc, 
required the number of days in 20 such years. 

Ans. 7304.84' days. 

16. An agriculturist had 15 acres of ground in hemp, and 
found his crop to be at the rate of 17ci£;/. 3^. 1026. per acre; 
what was the entire crop ? Ans. 13 T. 7 act. 2 qr. 10 B. 

17. A brewer filled 3 hogsheads with beer, out of which he 
has sold to the amount of 75^aZ. Zqt. I pi. What quantity 
remains of the ZJihd.'i Ans. 1 hhd. Z2gal. Oqt. Ipt. 

18. A merchant bought 7 pieces of silk containing, on an 
average, 41 yd. 2 qr. each. Having sold to one lady 1 1 yd., and 
to three others each 10 yd. 3 qr., how many yards of the silk 
remain on hand 1 Ans. 2S9 yd. 1 qr. 

19. A bought of B 100 A. 2R. 21 P. of land, of C 5 times 
as much as from B, wanting 10 A., and from D as much as 
ih7/n C, wanUng 3 A. 2 JR. 30 P. What was the amount of 

hJs pwrcbmae I Asa. \^%^ A. V R. 1 P. 
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DIVISION OF POLYNOMIALS. 

RULE XL. 

S 108* For Polynomial or Compound Division. 

1. When the divisor is an ahstrad number, and the dividend a 
polynomial, — Proceeding from left to right, divide each term of 
the polynomial, for the corresponding term of the quotient. 

2. When a remainder occurs, reduce it to the next lower 
denomination) add it to the term in that denomination, if 
any, and divide the result for the quotient term in the same 
denomination. 

3. Wheji the divisor and dividend are both vdynomials, — Re- 
duce them both to monomials of the same aenomination, and 
find the quotient in an abstract number. 

EXAMPLE. 

To divide 285£, 17^. bd. by '3; that is to find ^. of this 
polynomial. 

jC) s, d, 
3)285 17 6 

95 5 9 2iqr. 

Proceeding from left to right, we find 3 in 285, 95 times ; 3^ 
in 17, 5 times, with 2 s. over ; reducing the 2 s. to petice, and 
adding the bd,, we have 29 d,; then 3 in 29, 9 times, with 2d. 
over; reducing the 2d, txi qr.fWe have Sqr.;3in8, gives 2}^r. 

The quotient is thus found to be 95£, 6 s, 9 d, 2 j qr. 

The operation evidently finds J of the given polynomial. 

EXERCISES. 

1. If 4 yards of cloth sell for 9£, 17 5. 8d,, what is the 
price per yard 1 Ans, 2£, 9 s. 6d, 

2. If 5 silver candlesticks weigh 10 26. *7oz, 18 dwL, what is 
the average weight of each ? Ans. 2 lb. loz, 11} dwt. 

3. If 6 barrels of pork weigh 12 cwt. 2 qr. 23 lb., what is the 
average weight of each 1 Ans. 2cwt. Oqr. 13^ lb. 

4. If 7 acres of ground produce 160 bu. 2pk, 1 ^. of wheat, 
what is the produce per acre 1 Ans, 21 bu. 2pk. 4 qt. 

5. If € casks together contain 260 gal. 'i qt. Vipl. ^1 ^^\s** . 
what are thearenge contents of eft.c\i'\ Ata. ^\ gtiXA^*.^^- 
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6. If a person travel 300 m. 2/ttr. 26 p. in 9 days, at what 
rate will he travel per day ? Ans. 33 m. 2 fur, dS^p, 

7. A merchant has 10 pieces of cloth, of equal length, and 
together containing 576 ya,2qr.Z ha. What is the le;ngth of 
each piece? Ans, blyd. 2qr, Ij^ na. 

8. A farmer having a tract of land containing 486 A. 2 R, 
30 P., wishes to divide it into 12 fields of equal size. What 
quantity must there be in each field ? Ans, 40 A. 2 A. 9^ P. 

9. A cellar measuring 1570 ctf. yd, 18 cu. y).. wais excavated 
bv a man in 30 days. At what rate did he dig per day % 

Ans, 52 cu, yd, 9{ cu,ft, 

10. A manufacturer sold 13 pieces of cotton cloth, measuring 
in the aggregate bOOyd, Zqr, Required the average length of 
each piece. Ans. 38 yd, 2^ qr. 

When the divisor cmd dividend are both Polyfiomiah. 

11. How many yards of silk at 7$. 6d, per yard may be 
purchased for 3j&, 149. 10 J.I 

The number of yards is the number of times that 1s,6d. is 
contained iiiS£yl4s, IQd, 
Applying the 2d part of the Rule, we find, 

7 «. 6 d,=90 d,; and jC3, 1 4 s. 1 d.z=898 d. ; 

90 d, is contained in 898 d,, 9.977' times. Ans, 9.977' yd, 

12. How many hundred weight of iron, at 19 5. 8 cl. per cwL 
may be bought for 20j&, 15 s.l Ans. 21 .101' cwt, 

13. How many acres of ground can be sown with 15 bu, 1 
pk. of wheat, allowing I bu, Z pk, to an acre ? Ans, 43 A. 

14. In what time will a ship perform a voyage of 1000 X. 
2 m., if she sail at the rate of 60 L, 1 m. per day ? 

Ans, 16,685* da. 

15. What number of carpets, each to contain 34^. 3^., 
can be made out of 2 pieces of carpeting, each measuring 50 
yd,y and another piece measuring A9yd. 2qr,1 

Ans, 4.302^ carpets, 

16. A silversmith makes 626. Hoz, 4 dwt,.oi silver into spoons 
weighing 3o2. Qdwt,, each, and sells the spoons at 3«. 6d, 
apiece. What does he get for his spoons ? Ans, 4jC, 4 s, 

17. A sugar planter makes 113 T, 9 cwt, 2qr. of sugar, which 
is to be put into hogsheads that will contain, on an average, 
12 cwt, 2 qr. How many such hogsheads will be requisite 1 

Ans. 181.56 hhd, 

18. A traveler performed a journey of 975 m. Ifur, The 

first 20 days he traveled 31m. 2 fur, per day, and during the 

remainder of the journey 29 m. 6 fur, per day. Ho^Mong was 

Ji0 on the journey 1 A,'M.%\A^*da. 
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DUODECIMALS, 

AKD THEIB APPLICATION TO SQUARE AND CUBIC MEASURE. 

$ 199. Duodecimals are a kind of polynomial quantities 
which result from supposing a linear, square, or Cfubic fooi, to 
be divided into 12 equ/H parts, each. of these parts again into 
12 equal parts ; and so on. 

12^^ of Vifgot are colled primes ; 
I2tks of a prime are called seconds; 
I2ths of a second are called thirds; and so on. 

Primes 9ie denoted by an index of aneaceertt; thos, Z\Z primes. 

Seconds are denoted by an index of two accents ; thus 4!', 4 
seconds. 

Thirds axe denoted by an index of three accents ; thus, 7'", 
7 thirds, &c.. 

The polynomial %ft, 2' 6" 7"', for example, is Bfaet, 2 primes^ 
5 seconds, and lihirds. 

How many fourths make one third ? How many thirds make 1 
second? How many seconds make one prime? How many inrlmes 
make 1 foot ? 

Linear, Square, and Cubic Inchea expressed 
in Duodecimode, 

$ 200* In linear measure, it is plain that inches are primes 

Thus Zft. 4 m. is Zft. 4', Zft. and A primes, 

$ 301. In square measure, square inches are seconds. 

For ji square inch is jij of a square foot, since 144^s^. i7i.= 
1 sq.ft.; and yij of a sq.ft. is l" or -^ of j'y of a square foot. 

$ 203. In cvhic measure, cubic inches are thirds. 

For 1 cubic inch is jtV^ ^^ ^ cubic foot, since 1728 cu. »«.=! 
ctt. ft,) and yiyVf ^^ » cu,ft. is l'" or ^ of -j*, oi ^oi b. cubic 
foot. 

In T, linear measure, how many inches 1 In 9'? In 5't In 11'? 
In 5% ^uare measure, how many sq. lnjcbfia^ ^1'^ '^^ ^'"^^ ^ 
6', cudic measure, how many cu, mdwea'l In A!\ Vxi'V 'i*\ 
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Square and CuHc Measure — how found, 

i 203« Square measure, or measure of surface, is found by 
multiplying together lenffth and breoM, 

For example, 4 in. long and 3 in. wide, makes (4X3) 12 
sq. inches. 

$ 304. Cubic measure, or measure of solidity^ is found by 
mvitiplying together Unglh, hreadthi and thickness. 

For example, 4 in. long, 3 in. wide, and 2 in. thick, makes 
(4X3X2) 24^ cubic inches. 

Product of two Duodecimal Terms. 

$ 205* The product of any two terms in duodecimals, has 
for its index the sum of the indices of the two terms ; — a term 
in feet being understood to have no index. 

For example, take Zft. in length, and 2' in breadth. 

Zft. X2'=3yi. X AA = A ^' ft' ($ 203), =^6' sq, fl. 
Again ; taking 3' in length, and 2" in breadth. 

3'X2"=AA XTiiA=TAir«9-A (§ 203), =6'" 5?.^. 

In these examples, the products 6' and 6'" have their indices 
{J and '") equal, respectively, to the sums of the indices of the 
two terms multiplied together; 

JReduction, Addition, d:c., of Duodeamals. 

^ 906. Reduction, Addition, &x^., are performed in Duodeci- 
mals in the same manner as in other polynomials. 

We have here, however, a distinct case — ^that of multiplying 
one duodecimal polynomial by another — from the manner of 
performing it, sometimes called Cross Alultiplication, 

RULE XLI. 
$ 307* For Duodecimal or Cross MuUiplicatton, 

1. Multiply each term of the multiplicand, from right to left, 
ry each term of the multiplier, noting the denomination of 
each product term, by means of indices ($ 205), and setting 
similar terms one under another. 

2. When any product term (excepting yi.) is 12 or more, 
divide it by 12 ; set down the remainder, if any, and add the 
Quotient to the product of the next term. 

3, Add up the similar product terms, as in polynomial addi- 
tion, for the entire product. 
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EXAMPLE. . 

To find the number of square feet in a plank 16^. 8 in. lon^, 
and 2 ft. 5 in. wide. 

16 8 

2 5 



6 11' 4" 

33 4' 

40sq.ft. 3' 4'' 

Denotingr inches or primes, by an index \ and multiplying, 
we have 8 X6'=40", the product 40 having an index " equal 
to the sum of the indices of the two terms 8' and 5', (§ 205.) 

Dividing the 40" by 12, since 12" make 1', we get 3' and 
4". We set the 4" towards the right ; and then multiplying 
the 16//., we find 16^2. X 5 '=80'; adding the 3', we have 83^; 
dividing by 12, we get 6//. and 11', which we set in the places 
o{ ft. and primes, respectively. 

Next, 8'X2yi. =16'=1//. 4'; setting the 4' under 11', and 
adding the I ft. to 16 ft. X^ft-, we find Z3ft. 

The two rows of products are added together, for the entire 
product. We thus find ^Osq.ft.^' 4". And since, in square 
measure, seconds are square inches, (§ 201), by reducing the 
3' to .seconds, 

we find 3'X 12+4"=40" or 40 sq. in. 

Without employing duodedmcds,"^ 

left. Sin.=l6^ft., and 2ft. 6 in. z=.2fjft.; 
then 16^X2^^=40^^ sq. ft. =40 sq.ft. and 40 sq. inches. 

Or, 16^2. 8 in. =16.666'yi., and 2ft. 6 in. =2.4Wft.; 

then 16.666'X2.416'=40.265066's<?.y3f.=4057.>l. 38.168' s</. 
in.; the number of square inches falling a little below the true 
number 40, by reason of the imperfect decimals .666' and .416'. 

If the 16 ft. 8 in., and 2 ft. 5 in. were reduced to inches, and 
then multiplied together, we should find the product in square ^ 
inches, which, divided by 144, would be reduced to square feei. 

The measure of a surface, as expressed in sq. in., sq.ft., &c., 
Is called its area. Thus the area of XVie ^\MC8L\Tv.^^^\^^Ji^£iK!^^ 
example, is 40 sg. ft, 3' 4", or 40 sq. Jt. 4a »H- ^'^* 
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SXEBCI8X8 . 

1. How many Bqaare feet are there in a pavement ZOft. 10 tn. 
long, and Tft, 6 in. wide 1 ' Ans, 22S sq.ft. 8' 2". 

2. How many square feet of plank will make a close fence 
soft. 8 in. long, and 6ft. 4 in. high 1 A/w. 6 10 3^. yi. 10' 8". 

3. Hqw many square feet, and also how many square yards 
are in a ceiling ISjf^. 5 in. long, and 12//. 10 in. wide ? ' 

Atis. 236 sq.ft. 50 sq.^n.=26 sq. yd. 2 ft. 50 in. 

4. How many square yards are contained in a floor which 
measures 25 ft. in length, and 16^2. 7 in. in breadth ? 

An^. 46 sq. yd. 84 59. in. 

5. How many square yards of plastering would be required 
for one side of a wall which is 5oy^. 6 in. in length, and 20/2. 
4 in. in height ? Ans. 1145^. yd. 120 sq. in. 

6. Required the number of cubic feet in a piece of timber 9 
^.10 in. long, Zft, 4 in. wide, and 2 ft. 6 tn. thick. 

MttUiplying the length and hreadih together, we get the product 
82 sq. ft. 9' 4". 

MvUiplying this product by the thickness, we get the product 
8lcu.ft. 11' 4" for the solidity. 

Since, in cubic measure, thirds are cubic inches, by reducing 
the 11' 4" to thirds, ll'X 12+4"=136", and 136" X 12= 
1632"'=1632cM. in. 

Without employing duodecimals, the given dimensions might 
be taken in feet and fractions of a foot. Or the dimensions 
might all be reduced to inches, and the final product divided by 
1728, since 1728 cu. in. make 1 cu.ft. 

7. How many cubic feet are there in a hewn log 22^. 8 in. 
long, 1ft. 10 in. wide, and lfl.2in. tliickl 

Ans. 48ctt.yi. 6'9"4"'. 

8. How many cubic feet are there in a piece of scantling 
16 ft. long, I ft. 2 in. wide, and 8 inches thick 1 

Ans. II cu.ft. 8'. 

9. How many cubic feet were dug from a cellar which meas- 
ures 42^2. 10 'in. long, 12y3[. 6 in. wide, and 8 feet deep 1 How 
Aiany cubic yards ? 

Ans. 4283 cu.ft. 4'=158 cu. yd. 17 cu.ft. 4'. 

10. It 18 renuired to find how many cubic yards of earth 
were excavated from a ditch which measures 100//. in length, 
<A S in, in breadth, and Zft. in depth. 

All*. M cu. -yd, "i^cu. jl. 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER VIII. 

1. A farmer sold at one timB 2 J qwC, at another Sj^r., and 
at another 18| act. of hemp. Find the entire quantity that 
he sold, in cwt. Ans. 21} cwt, 

2. A grocer bought, at different times, 3f cip^, 2^qr, and 49 
lb, of soap ; of which he has sold 2 cwt. 1 qr. Find the quan- 
tity remaining, in H>. Ans. 2lSi lb, 

3. A merchant had 3 pieces of cloth, containing each 29 yd. 
3qr.; of which he has sold, to different persons, b^yd,, ^igr,, 
and 10 yd. l^qr. Find the remainder in yd. Ans, 12^ yd. 

4. A brewer bought of A 13^m. 3 pic, of B 6^bu., and of 
C 11 bu. I pk, Hqt. of barley. Having consumed 9^bu., 3 J 
pk.f and 5| bu., how many bu. has he.on hand 1 Ans. 144} ^* 

6. How many yards of cloth, at 30 s. per yard, may be pur- 
chased for 9j£ ; and what quantity of iron, at 6JC per ton, may 
be purchased for 40 s.1 A?is. 6 yd.; and ^ of a ton. 

6. How many days will a ship be in sailing 750 L., at the 
rate of lOj^ miles per hour ; and to what part of a common 
year will the time required be equivalent 1 

Ans.S\ida.; lUjof ay. 

7. A wine merchant has in one cask 74 gal. Zqt,, and in two 
others each 60 ^oZ. 2qi. Ipt., of wine. What quantity has he 
altogether] Ans. 196 gal. 

8. A traveler who set out on a journey of 600 m. bfur.t pro- 
ceeded for 12 days at the rate of 34 m. 2 fur, 20 rd, per day. 
What distance remained to be traveled ? An^, 188 m, 7 fur. 

9. A merchant had 5 pieces of cotton, containing 33 yd, 3 
qr, each ; which he sold in equal portions to ten cuBtomera. 
What quantity was bought by each customer ? 

Ans. 16yJ. %\qr, 

10. A planter has a tract of land containing 1250 A. 3jR. 
25 P., and an adjoining one containing 2400 A. 1 R, 39 P. If 
the whole -be divided into 10 plantations, what will be the 
average size of each 1 - Ans, 365 A, R, 22f P. 

11. A stage coach is running at the rate of '7 m. 3 fur, 30 
rd. per hour. How bng will it be in running 75 m. 7fur.% 

Ans. 10.158' Ar. 

12. An agriculturist raised bOO bu, Zpk, 4qt. of oats from 
one field, and he found the produce to be at the rate of 29 bu. 
Ipk. 1 qt, per acre. How many acres did the field contain 1 

Ans. 17.105' A. 

13. From a tract of land containing 560 A. 2 -R. 20 P., a 
farmer sold to one of his neighbors 7 A. 3 JR., and to anothei 
100 A. 25 P. What part of Uie tract did he sell to each 1 



i 
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14. How many yards of carpeting, one yard in width, will 
be required to cover the floor of a room measuring 19^2. 5 in, 
long, and lOyif. 6 in. wide 1 Ans, 22.652' yd. 

15. How many cords of wood are .there in a pile which is 
' 9 ft, 10 in. in length, 4^1. in breadth, and dft. 11 in. in height, 
— ^ihere being 128 cubic feet in a cord 1 Ans. 2.427' cords. 

16. How many cords of wood in five loads each Sfl. 10 in. 
In length, Zft, 6 in, wide, and Zft. 4 in» high ? 

Ans. 4.025' cords. 

17. How many square yards of painting on the walls of a 
room measuring 11^}. in height, and 52^2. 6 in. in compass,— 
deducting four windows each Ift, by bft. 2 in.} 

Ans. 48.092' sq. yd, 

18. Bought a load of wood which measured Sft, 4 in., Bft. 
3 in., and 2 ft. 10 in.; another measuring 7 ft., Zft. 11 in., and 
Zft. ; and another measuring Sft,, 4ft., and 3^2. Required the 
Dimiber of cords purchased. Ans, 1.849' cords 



REMARKS. 



The last two Ohftpters, it may be remarked, contain bat little more 
than an application of the essential principles of Arithmetic, to the \ari* 
oiis arbitrary measures of qwmiUiea which have been eslabtiBhed in the 
oommeroe of society.. 

Facility of operation on such quantities will depend yeiy much on a 
fiimiliarity with the* Tables of Wdghis and Measures^oi which, with 
the several Rules in these Chapters, the student should be master, befine 
he is permitted to advance. 
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CHAPTERIX. 

AXIQUOT FABTS — ^ANALYSIS — CAif CELLATIOK — RATIO — FROFOS- 

TIOF. 

ALIQUOT PARTS. 

$ 209. An dliqmt part of a quantity is an ezaet AoZf, (hirdt 
or fourth, and so on, of the quantity. ' 

Thus 10 s, is an aliquot part of l£, being i of l£. 

What aliquot pait is 6^. of 1 dwtA 5 dwt of 1 oz/t Of 2 oz,l 

What aliquot part is 7 lb, of I qr.l 2 gr, of \ ewt. % Of 3 ewU 

What atiquot part is 2 ^/. of 1 gall 1 gt, of 1 jvA;.! Of 3pk.1 

What aliquot part is 8 rd, of l/ur.1 2jur, of i m.? Of 4 m.V 

What aliquot part is 10 P. of 1 JZ.1 2E. of 1 A.t Of 6^.1 ^ 

It is often convenient to regard the lower orders of units ia 
Kfdynomitd multiplier, as aliquot parts of one or more higher 
units. 

ANALYSIS. 

$ 209. Analysis, in Arithmetic, consists in determining 
the operations to be performed in ttie solution of questions, 
without the aid of special Rules. 

EXAMFLS 

0/ Analysis by Aliquot Parts. 

To find the value of 2 2&. 6 oz, 12 dyjt. of silver ware» at 
(4d.l2i per/&. 

We first Jind the value of 2 lb., by muUipiyiny, and then of 6om 
12 dv}t. by taking aliquot parts, asfc^ows : 

$45,125 
2 

The value of 2 lb, is 90.250, ttuice the value of 1 lb. 
« « of 4o^. is 15.0416, J of « « of 1». 
« « of 1 oz. is 3.7604, I of " " of 4o8. 
« « of lOrfir^is 1.8802, J of « « of lew. 
« « of2rfw?<. is .3760, i of " « of lOrfio/. 
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IM ANALYSIS. 

The values of the several parts, 2lb,t4oz., loz., 10 dwtt 2 
dwt, added together, make the value of the whole quantity 2 lb. 
6 or. 12 dwt. 

For convenience in dividing, the aliquot parts should -be 
apportioned, when practicable, so that no divisor, exclusive of 
Os annexed, shall exceed 12. 

EXERCISES 

In Analysis hy Aliquot Parts. 

1. Find the value of Zlb. 4oz. 1*7 dwt., of jewelry, at $50.50 
per Uf. 

After multiplying the given price by 3, aliquot parts may be taken 
thus : 4oz. is ^ of 1 26., 10c2tr/. is ^ of 4oz., 5 dwt. is i of 10 
dwt.y and 2 dwt. is } of 10 dwt. Ans. $171.909». 

2. Find the sum that should be paid for 3 T. 10 cwf. 3 ^ of 
irpn, at $30.37^ per ton. Ans. $107.45'. 

3. Find the sum that should be paid for IBcwt. 2qr. 15 lb. of 
soap, at $3.62^ ]>er cwt, Ans. $49,422'. 

4. A farmer sold 126 bu. Zpk. 1 qt. of wheat, at $0.87^ pet 
bushel. What did the whole amount to 1 Ans. $1 10.058*. 

5. A market man sold Spk. Zqt.ot cherries, at $0.18}. pes 
peck. What did his cherries amount to 1 Ans. $0,632*. 

6. A merchant sold 16 yd. Zqr. 3na. of silk, at $1.37^ per 
yard, and 6yd. 2 qr. of lace, at $2.50 per yard. What did the 
whole amount to ? An^. $35,661'. 

7. Find wha€ would he the amount of profit or loss on 139 
yd. 2^ qr. of cloth, if purchased at $5 a yard, and sold at the 
rate of $1.56J per qr. Ans. $174,531' profit. 

8. A townsman bought a lot of ground containing 3 A. 2 i2. 
95 P., at $75 per acre. What did he pay for the lot 1 

Ans. $274,218'. 

9. Find what would be the expense of putting up 150 rd. 4 
yd. of fencing, at $.50 per rod, and 2Z0 rd. 2^ yd. of another 
kind at the rate of 62^ cts. per rod. Ans. $219.397 . 

10. A speculator purchased 15 A. 2 R. 30 P. of land, at $5 
per acre, which he divijded into town lots, and sold at the rate 
of $20 per rood or quarter acre. What did he gain by the 
speculation ? Ans. $1 176.563'. 



\ 
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G A N C £ L L A T I O If . 

$ !210. Cancellatioit, in Arithmetic, consists in reeding 
equal factors from a dividend and its divisor; — which is equiv- 
alent to dividing the dividend and divisor by the same number 
(§ 69), and therefore does not alter the required quotient. (§ 57). 

§ t^ 1 1 • In the Analysis of qaestions, the given numbers may 
often be put as factors in a dividend and divisor, and cancellation 
then applied. 

EXAMPLE 

Of Analysis and Cancellation, 

AHowing I of a yard of cloth to cost $10,^hat will f of a 
yard cost at the same rate ? 

Analysis, Since ^fourths of a yd, costs $10, 



1 fourth of 9Lyd. will cost ^ of $10, which is -^ 

$10X4 
and 1 yd. will cost 4 times as much as ^ yd., - — r— . 

$10X4 
Again ; J yd, will cost J es much as 1 yd, will, » g , 

abd iyd, will cost 5 times as much as ^ yd., — oZTq — • 

Cancellation, Dividing the numerator and denominator, in 
other words, the dividend and divisor, both by 4, we have ^-J }^f ; 

$5X5 $25 
dividing these again by 2, we have —3"= ^==$8 J. 

If the factors of the dividend be set, one under another, on 
the right of a line^ and those of the divisor on the left, the sign 
of multiplication may be omitted. In canceling, the rejected 
factors may he crossed, and those to be substitated set respec- 
tively right and left. 

By this method the result of the preceding Analysis and 
Cancellation, will be presented thus : 

^0 5 



3 
1 fi $ 



^ 1 

5 Besult 'f *=«i. 



Canceling 4 and 8, we substitute 1 and 2 ; canceling 2 and 
10, we substitute 1 and 5. The factor 1 is omitted in 
multiplying. 

But observe that when each factor of the dividend becomes U 
the 1 must be retained as the numerator of « Jto^wn. 
U 
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EXEBCISES 

In Analysis and Cancellation. 

1. Allowing! of a yard of cloth to cost $6, what should be 
paid for ^ of a yard at the same rate ? Ans, $2;^. 

2. If 5 men can accomplish a certain work in 20.5 days, 
in what time ought 25 men to perform 3.5 times as much 
work] An5. 14.35 days. 

3. What should be paid for f of a ton of hay, when 2^ tons 
of the same amount to $18 ? Ans, $3.00. 

4. Allowing a person to walk } of a mile in 12 minutes, what 
distance would he walk in 40 minutes ? Ans, 2 j^ miles. 

5. If ^ of I of an acre of ground be worth $16, what is the 
value of 2^ acres at the same rate ? Ans, $106|. 

6. A teamster hauled 25 civL of iron 30.5 miles for a certain 
sum of money. How far then ought he to haul 6.5 cwL for th6 
same sumi Ans, 117.307 miles. 

7. How long ought 20 men to subsist on a stock of provis- 
ions which would suffice 18 men for 300 days ? 

Ans, 270 days. 

8. A person who owned ^ of a merchant ship, sold { of his 
share for $400 ; what was the whole ship worth at that rate 1 

Ans, $4000. 

9. Allowing a person to perform } of a certain work in f of 
a day, in what time ought he to perform the entire work ? 

A»». t\ day. 

10. The distance from A to B, which is 40 miles, is } of 
the distance from B to C: how far then is it from B to C ? 

Ans, 50 miles. 

11. If } of f of a yard of cloth be worth $1.25, what is ^ 
of f of a yard worth, at the same rate ? Ans, $2,083'. 

12. A contributed towards building a church $200, which 
was } of the sum contributed by B, who gave | as much as C. 
What was the amount of C's contribution? Ans, $571f . 

13. If 4.5 cords of wood sell for $13.5, what should be given 
for 5 loads, each containing 1.25 cords? Ans, $18.75. 

14. Allowing 3 bushels of wheat to be worth as much as 
6^ bushels of corn, how many bushels of corn are equal in 
value to 12\ bushels of wheat ? Ans, 262V bu^ 

15. A has I as much money as B, and 4 as much as C, who 
has ( as much as D, and he has $1800. What sums are owned 
by A, B, and C, respectively ? 

Ans. A, $1200; B, $1600; C,$1500. 
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RATIO. 

$ Slid. The Ratio of one number or quantity, called the 
untecedeni, to another of the same kind, called the consequentf is 
the quotient of the former divided by the latter. 

Thus the ratio of 15 to 5 is 3, since 15 contains 5, 3 times ; 
and the ratio of 4 to 9 is }, since 4 is | of 9. 

In these examples 15 and 4 are the antecedents; 5 and 9 the 
eoTisequents, 

The antecedent and consequent together are called the terms 
of the ratio. 

M^hat is the ratio of 12 to 31 Which is the antecedent, and which 
the consequent ? Of 3 to 12 1 0/ 20 to 4 ? Of 5 to 30 ^ 

What is the ratio of 10 miles to 5 miles 1 Of 3 yards to 6 yards ! 
Of 6 hours to 13 hours ? Of 25 pounds to 8 pounds 1 Of 9 «. to 20 «.? 

JRaiio of Monomials and Pdynamials, 

$ 213. To find the ratio between two quantities, the ante- 
cedent and consequent must be m the same denomination. 

Thus the ratio of 2 ft. to 5 yd, is the ratio of 2 ft, to l&ft» 

Whatistbcratioof3tn.to2^//.1 OfAydAo^fl.'i Of 2 Ar. to 1 rfa.1 
Of 10s. to2£. 10«.T Of5OT.to3L. 3m.? Of 1 A2iJ.to 6 A 4JR.1 

Two quantities of different kinds, that is, such that one can 
form no part of the other, have no ratio to eadi other; as 2ft* 
and 5 hours. 

Sign of Ratio, 

§ 214 . A colon (:) placed between two numbers, signifies 
that tlie numbers are taken as the antecedent and consequent of 
a ratio. 

Thus 3 : 5 signifies the ratio of 3 to 5. 

Ratio is also expressed by making the antecedent the numer" 
ator, and the consequent the denominator, of a fraction ; thus 
3 : 6 is J. 

What fraction expresses the ratio of 3 to 13 1 Of 26 to 17? Of 4 
to 19? Of 21 to 71 Of 3 quarters to 7yd, 3 qr,t 

What fraction expresses the rfftioof 5 to 17 1 Of 4 to 19 1 Of 6 <a 
251 Of 7 to 100? Of 5 5us^Iato*Ibu,^pk. 
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J/ireet and Baerm Ratio. 

f 31'5. Tiie dinct ratio of the JtrH of tvo qfoantities to 
t2^ aeomd, is the quotient of the first dhided br the second. 

Tlte unoTK rmtio of the £rst to the ^n'lFfrf^ is the ssme as 
the direct ratio of the wtoamd to tkeJtnL 

Far esample, die dirat ratio of 6 to 3 is }=3 ; the meerm 
ratio of 6 to 3 is die direct ratio 3 to 6=]=^. 

Wfaatiilhediicct ntBoafSto 21 Of3tol5? Of I0to4? 
WhstitdKHnoKnlioarStD 3? Of5to20! OfSlloT? 
WfaiftiilheiB««nei^toar4tDl6! Of83lo5? Qf9lo90l 

Itatio of BeciproeaU. 

f 916« The tmeras ratio of the^nf of two quantities to the 
wtamdj is eqnal to the direct ratio of the reciprocals of those 
({iMiitities. 

ThnSy the inrerse ratio of 6 to 3 is {=} ; 
and the direct ratio of the reciprocals i and } is |-^=={=|. 

The interse ratio of 4 to 2 eqoab tiie d&crf n6o of what fiacdonsf 
Of3to51 Of4to9l Ofltof! Ofjlof! OfftolOl 

The iotnene ratio of 3 to 8 cquak the direct ratio of what fiactians? 
Of5to71 Oflito41 Ofitof? Of)lD/^t Offto^! 

Hence inoerte is sometimes called reciprocal ratio. The term 
ratio, when used alone, always means direct ratio. 

Raiio (f FracUom having a (Jammon Term. 

$ 21T* The ratio of two fractions having a, common denomu 
nator, is the same as the ratio of tjieir numerators; and 

The ratio of two fractions haying a common numerator^ia the 
same as the inverse ratio of their denomiTUitors, 

Thus, the ratio of -j^ to ^=y^-^'j={=2, which is the ratio 
of the numerators 4 and 2. 

And the ratio of f to ^^=i^^=: y =2, which is the inverse 
mtio of the denominators 8 and 16. 

The ratio of f to f is equal to the ratio of what integral nombeis ? 
Of If to /y1 Of ,7, toff 1 Off? to H? OffJtojJ! 
The ratio of | to ^^ is equal io the iratio of what integral nuuiben I 
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PROPORTION. 

^ 318* Pbofobtion cbnsists in an equudity of ratios. 

Four qtiantities are in proportion, when the Jirst has the same 
ratio to the second, that the^Airc^ has to the fourth. 

Thus, the numbers 6, 3, 8, 4, are in proportion; since the 
ratio of 6 to 3 is f ==2, and the ratio of 8 to 4 is f =2. 

The^rs^ and third terms, 6 and 8, are the antecedents of the 
ratios ; the second and fourth are the consequents. 

The first and fourth terms are called the two extremes; the 
second and third, the two means. 

The fourth term is called a fourth proportional to the other 
three taken in order ; thus, 4 is a fourth proportional to 6, 3» 

and 8. '" 

What is the fourth proportional to 9, 3, and 12; that is, the number 
to which 12 has the same ratio that 9 has to 3T 

Which are the anteeedentSf and which the consequenta? Which are 
the extremes^ and which the means ? 

What is the 4/A proportional to 1 6, 4, and 20 ? To 4, 8, and 1 ? 
Tod,6,and 81 To4, 12, and 10? To 6, 20, and 12? 

To2, 1, andlOl To 2, i,and 4? To i, l,and2i? 

Direct and Inverse Proportion. 

^ 219. A direct proportion consists in an equality between 
two direct ratios* An inverse or reciprocal proportion consists 
in an equality between a direct and an inverse ratio. (§ 216). 

Thus, the numbers 6, 3, 8, 4, are in direct proportion, since 
the direct ratio f of 6 to 3 is equal to the direct ratio } of 8 
to 4. V 

The same numbers, in the order 6, 3, 4, 8, are in inverse 
proportion, since the direct ratio f of 6 to 3 i9 equal to the 
inverse ratio | of 4 to 8. 

What is the inverse fourth proportional to \^, 6, and 8 ; that is, the 
number to which 8 has the inverse ratio of 12 to 6 ? 

What is the inverse fourth proportional to 8, 2, and 3 ? To 3, 9, and 
15 1 To 4, 20, and 30 1 To 24, 3, and 4 1 

The term proportion, used alone, always noLeaiia dvracl 
proportion. 
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Variation or General Proportion. 

$ 330. Variation expresses the depeTtdence of one term, or 
quantity on another, according to some constant ratio, what- 
ever new value either of the terms may assume. 

One term varies directly as another, when both increa$e or 
decrease together in the same ratio. 

Thus the vaUue of a particular commodity varies directly as 
the qtumtiiy, since the value will be multiplied by 2, or 3, &c., 
if the quantity be multiplied by the same number. More briefly, 
we say, the value is directly as the quantity ; or, the value is as 
the quantity. 

One term varies inversely as another, when one of them m- 
creases in the same ratio in which the other decreases. ^ 

Thus the time required for a laborer to earn a given sum, 
varies inversely as his rate of wages ^ since the time will be mu^ 
tiplied by 2, or 3, &c., if his rate of wages be divided by the 
same number. More briefly, we say, the time is inversely as 
his rate of wages. 

Say whether the two italicised terms would vary directly, or 
inversely, with each other, in each of the following instances : 

1. The value and the quantity of a piece of cloth? — ^Tbe time, and 
the number of men required for a given amount of labor ? 

2. The weight and the number of gallons of water ? — The number 
of men and the amount of provisions that will serve them for a given 
period of time t 

3. The weight of an article and the distance it may be carried for a 
^ven sum of money ? — The length and the breadth of a garden to oon* 
tain a given areal 

4. The weight of the five-cent loaf of bread and the price of flour?*— 
A sum of money and the number of laborers that may be hired with it 
for a given time ? 

Variation is sometimes called General Proportion: being, 
indeed, an abridgement of a proportion containing four terms 
without respect to any particular values of those terms. 

Thus when we say that the weight of water is as the num^ 
her of gallons, it is imderstood that, 

The weight of any number of gallons is to the weight of any 
other number of gallons, as the first of those numbers is to the 
eecond. 
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Sign of Proportion, 

$ 931* A Proportion is denoted by a dovhU colon (: :), or the 
Bign =^ eqwd to, between the two ratios of the proportion. 

Thus 6 : 3 : : 8 : 4 

or 6 : 3 = 8 : 4 denotes 

that 6, 3, 8 and 4 are in proportion; and is read^ 6 is to 3 £u 8 
is to 4. 

The two ratios of a proportion may also be expressed frac-' 
tiqruzUy, and the first be put equal to the second. 

Thus }=} denotes that the ratio 6 to 3 is equal to the ratio 
of 8 to At or that 6isto3asSisto4. 

No sign has hitherto been adopted by Mathematicians for 
inverse proportion. We shall employ the sign ^ between the 
two ratios of- such proportion. 

Thus 6 : 3=^4 : 8 denotes that 6, 3, 4, and 8 are in inverse 
proportion ; and must be read, 6 is to 3 inversely as 4 is to S. 

Inverse Converted into Direct Proportion, 

$ 222« An inverse is converted into a direct proportion -by 
interchanging either antecedent and its consequent, that is, by 
taking the antecedent and its consequent the one for the other. 

Thus 6 :' 3q/t4 : 8 is an inverse proportion. By interchanging 
6 and 3, we have 3 : 6=4 : 8, wliich is a direct proportion. 

An inverse may also be converted into a direct proportion, by 
substituting, for either antecedent and its consequent, the 
reciprocals of those terms. 

Thus the inverse proportion 6 : 3=^4 : 8 is converted into 
the direct proportion i : ^=4 : 8, by substituting the recipro- 
c&Ib of 6 and 3. ($ 216). 

Product of the Extremes = that of the Means, 

% !t23. In every clirect proportion, the product of the /in) 
extremes is equal to the product of the two means. 

In the proportion 3 : 6=4 : 8, we have two equal ratios f 
and I ; and if these ratios be reduced to a common denominator^ 
the resulting numerators must be equal. One of these numer* 
ators, 3X8, is the product of the two extremes, and the other 
6X4, of the two means. 

In an inverse proportion, the product of the two antecedents 
10 equal to that of the two consequents. 

By interchanging 3 and 6 in thft ^t^eft^Sn:^ -^TW^^tfCNssiSk^NR^ 
have the inverse propoTtion 6 : a=J=4 1 % ', wA^^^^s=V/^* 
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Fourth Proportional — how/ound, 
RULE XLII. 

$ &24« To find a fourth fsofortiohal to three given terms. 

1. Multiply the second and third together, and divide the 
product by the first term ; the quotient will be the fourth term, 
in direct proportion. 

2. An inverse fourth proportiofud may be found by interchang- 
ing the first and second terms, ($ 222), and then proceeding as 
above. 

3. The first and second terms must be used in the same 
denomination. 

4. When the third term is a pofynomial, it will generally 
be most convenient to reduce it to a monomial, or single 
denomination. 

5. The fourth term will be found in the same kind of quantity 
and in the same denomination, with the third term. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find a fourth proportional to 3 yd., 5 yd. 2 qr., and 2£. 10 s. 

Reducing the Ist and 2d terms to the same denomination, we 
find 3 yd. =12 qr. and 6 yd. 2 qr. =22 qr. 

Reducing the third term to a single denomination, we find 
2 jS. 10 s. =60 *. 

Multiplying the 2d and 3d terms together, and dividing by 
the 1st term, we have 

50*. X22-M2=1100».-M2=91*. Sd.=z4£. lls.Sd 

The proportion is, 

3^^. : 6yd. 2 qr. : : 2£. 10 s. : 4£. lls.Sd. 

qtJ* The product of the second and third terms, is equal to the product 
of the first and fourth ; (§ 223) ; and the product of the first and fourth 
divided by the first term, gives, the fourth term. (§ 66). 

The first and second terms must be used in the same denomination, 
to be in the proper ratio to each other, in multiplying and dividing. 
(§213). 

The third term, multiplied and divided, produces the fourth term in the 
same denomination, 'i'hus, in the eTSinrg&fi, SO 8. Y%^ ^Todttces 1 100 «.* 
and this, divided by 12, givcw ^ of WOO ».=%V «,^ djra 
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m 

EXEBCISE8. 

Find the four^ term in each of the following proportions. 



1 . , 4 yd, 
2. 3 02;. 

3. 5 971^71 

4. 10 bu, 
6. 9 days 



lyd.^qr,:: $26 : 4th term, . . Ans. $48.76. 
4U). l&dwt.=$4: 4th term, . . Ans. $65. 
12 mentis days : 4th term. . . Ans. 7^ days. 
20 2^. '6pk, : : $15 : 4t term. . Ans. $31^. 
4^ days =^5 bu, Ipk, : 4th term, Ans, 10 Ini, 2pk. 



6. $15 : $2.25=3 A. 10 P. : 4th term. Ans, 1.8375 ii. 

APPLICATION or PROPORTION. 

5 225* The applications of Proportion are very numerous. 
It is involved in every multiplication and division of numbers. 

For, 9Limii : the multiplier : : the mvUiplicand : the product ; 
and, the itvisor : a unit : : the dividend : the quotient. 

In practical questions in Proportion, we shall always have 
given a term of supposition and a like term of demand, with a 
Siird term dependent on the term of supposition^ and in ratio to 
the answer required, directly or inversely as the term of sup- 
position is to that of demand. 

These several particulars will be exemplified under 

RULE XLIII. 

$ 2!t6. For solving questions by Proportion. 

, 1. Make the term of supposition ihe first term, the like term 
of demand the second term, and the dependent term the third teroi. 

2. Consider whether the OTistoer required would vary direcGy 
4}r Anversdy with the term of demandj and find it, accordingly, 
88 a direct or inverse fourth proportional. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. If 3 yards of cloth cost $19, what will 15 yards cost ? 

The term of supposition is 3 yards, and the like term of demand 
is 15 yards ; while $19 is the dependent term, since this term 
depends for its value on the 3 yards. 

l*he Proportion is, 3^. : 15yd. : : $19 : the cost of 16 yd. 

The required cost of 15 yd. would vary direcUy with the 15 
yd,, since these two terms would both ijicrease or decrease to- 
gether in the same ratio (§ 220). 

The proportion is therefore direct; and the fourth propor- 
tional is 

$19xl5-4-3=4285.^3==$95, CI fl24V 
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2. Allowing 6 men to perform a certain work in 30 days, in 
what time ought 13 men to perform the same work 1 

The tsrm of supposition is 6 men, and the like term of demand 
is 13 men : while the 30 days is dependent on the 6 men. 

The Proportion is, 6 men : 13 men =^ 30 days : the ttme 
required. 

The time required for 13 men would vary inversely with the 
13 men, since one of these two terms would increase in the 
same ratio in which the other would decrease. 

The proportion is therefore inverse : and the inverse fourth 
proportional is 

30 daysX6-^13=180(?fl.-^13=13}i days, (§ 224—2). 

Ans. 13f J days. 

Inverse Proportion Discarded. 

The preceding Rule recognizes inverse proportion; and this 
kind of proportion is employed in many of the higher applica- 
tions of the subject. The following Rule will arrange the 
terms always in a direct proportion, and is 4he one now most 
commonly employed in Arithmetic. 

RULE XLIV. 
$ 2fl7m For solving questions by Direct Proportion. 

1. Make the term which is of the same kind with the re- 
quired fourth term, or answer, the third term. 

2. If the nature of the question requires the answer to be 
greater than the 3d term, make the greater of the two remain- 
ing terms the second ferm,-:-otherwise, make the less of those 
terms the ^d term : the term still remaining will be the first 
term. 

3. Find the AireeX fourth proportumdt for the answer. 

EXAMPLE. 

If 6 men perform a certain work in 30 days, in wh&t time 
ought 13 men to perform the same work ? 

30 days is the term of the same kind tnth the answer, and the 
answer wiU be less than 30 da., since 13 men would require less 
time than 6 men. Hence the direct proportion will be 

IZmen : 6 men :: ZOda. : the time required. 

The fourth proportional, or Ans^ is 30<2ef.X6-r-13=13f{ 
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SXSBCI8B 8. 

The following questions may be put into proportions, or may 
be solved analytically (§ 209). Cancellation may be employed 
in many of them, to abbreviate the operations of multiplying 
and dividing (§ 210 and 211). 

If the last Rule be preferred, it is recommended that the 
student be required to express, in general terms, the Jkind of 
proportion naturally involved in the question ; as under Ex. 1 
and 2. 

1. If 9 acres of land sell for $230.62^, what should 5 acres 
bring at the same rate 1 

The value of the land is directly as the quantity, 

Ans\ 9128.125. 

2. If 1.5 T. of iron be hauled 40 miles for a given sum, how 
far ought 3 T. to be hauled for the same sum ? 

The distance is inversely <is the weight to be hauled. 

Ans, 20 miles. 

3. What will 14 pounds of tea amount to, when 6 pounds of 
the same kind cost $7.50 ? Ans. $17.5. 

4. What quantity of cloth may be bought for $73.75, when 
.4.25 yards of the same kind cost $12.75 ? Ans, 24.583'^. 

5. If 7 masons can build a house in 28 days, in what time 
ought 17 masons to build the house ? Ans. ll-fif days. 

6. If 35 pounds of coffee cost $5, bow many pounds of the 
same sort may be purchased for $100.25 1 Ans, 701.75 26. 

7. If a man travels at the rate of 100 miles in 3 days, how 
many miles ought he to travel in 13^ days ? Ans, 450 miles. 

8. If a quantity of bread will suffice 100 men for 29 days, 
how long ought it to suffice 84 men 1 Ans, 34^| days. 

9. if 5 yards of nilk cost $6.25, what should be paid for 12 
yd. Zqr. of silk, at the same rate ? Ans, $15,937'. 

10. Allowing 4 horses to consume IZbu, 3pk, of oats in a 
week, how much would 9 horses require for a week 1 

Ans, 30.937' hu. 

11. Allowing the transportation of 10 or^, 100 miles, to cost 
$25, what should be paid for the transportation of 33 cwt, 2 qr, 
the same distance ? Ans, $83.75. 

12. Allowing a person, by traveling 10 hours a day, to per- 
form a journey in 31 days ; in how many days ought he to 
perform the same journey, if he travel 13 hours a day 1 

Ans, 23|4 days. 

13. What sum should be paid for } of a yard of cloth, when 
9 yd. of tiie same kind cost $54 ? Ans, $4^. 

14. If 7 men can do a certain work in ^ of a. d!U^^VQ.H;\2A&. 
c/Dc ought 9 men to do the Bame vioi\l\ Asw^ ^^"^ -^^m^ 
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15. If 17 bu. of aalt c(Wt9S.50» what should be paid for 20hu 
Zpk. of salt at the same rate I Ans, $10,375. 

16. If 5cwt, of goods be carried 100 miles for a given sum, 
how far ought 20 cwt, I qr. to be carried for the same sum ? 

Ans. 24f f miles. 

17. If 10 head of cattle require 20 A, 2 R, of pasture ground, 
for a summer, how many acres ought 25 head to have, for the 
same length of time ) Ans, 51 A. 1 12. 

18. Allowing the transportation of 15 T., a given distance, to 
cost $25^, what should be charged for the transportation of 3^ 
T, the same distance ? Ans, $5,525. 

19. If a ship sail 194 L, in 5^ days, in how many days would 
she sail 3000 miles, at the same rate 1 Ans. 2d{f days. 

20. An army of 5000 men had provisions for 3 months. One- 
eighth of the men having been killed in battle, how long ought 
the same provisions to last the remainder I 

Ans, 3} months. 

21. If } of a cwt. of iron cost $16, what will f of a cwt. cost 
at the same rate 1 Ans. $18,661. 

22. What should be paid for f of a yd. of crape, when iyd,- 
of the same kind costs $1.75 1 Ans. $2.1875. 

23. What should be paid for 15^ ^ol. wine, when 3 quarts of 
the same sell for $0.56^ ? Ans. $1 1.625. 

24. If H A. of land sell for $34.50, what will 20 A. 2 JR. 10 
P. amount to, at the same rate ? Ans. $567,525. 

25. A cistern is filled with water, by 2 pipes, in 3 hr, 25 m. 
Ift what time would it be filled by 5 pipes of like size ? 

Ans. 1 hr. 22 min. 

26. A sum of money having been equally divided among 19 
men, each man received $3|:. If the number of men had been 
30, what would have been the share of each ? 

Ans. $2,058'. 

27. Allowing a person to perform a certain journey in 15 
days, when the days are 10^ hours long ; in what time ought 
he to accomplish the same journey, when the days are 13 hr. 
long 1 Ans. 12/|^ days. 

28. If 950 lb. of beef be sufficient for the crew of a ship for 
57 days ; how much would suffice them for 83^ days ? 

Ans, lZ91iH lb, 

29. Allowing 15 A, 30 P. to produce 403 bu, 2pk. of wheat, 
what number of bushels would be raised from a field contain- 
ing 40 A,, at the same rate 1 Ans. 1062f f im. 

' 30. If 5 T. 11 cwt. of hay amount to $55.18}, what quantity 
of hay, at Htk^ same price per ton, may be bought for $100 ! 
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31. If dd «licks, each meaeuring 46tf. will contlun a given 
quantity of grain ; how many sacks, each measuring 3j^bu,, 
will contain the same quantity ? Atis. 28^ sacks. 

32. A bought 9iyd. of linen; for $19.75 ; and B bought 7 
1/d, 1^^. at the same price per yard ? What did the latter pay 
for the quantity he purchased ? Ans, $14.75. 

33. A poet, stancQng in a stream, has ^ of its length in the 
earth, f in the water, and 5 feet above the water. What is the 
length of the post ? 

Analysis, i4^=-ft+i?=if I and 1— i|=T*y 

The post has j} of its length below the surface of the water, 
and, consequently, -fg ^f its length above the water. 

Then ^ of its length is 6 feet ; -^ of it is ^ of 6 ft, =f ; 
and the whole length is 15 times ^ of it=*^**=y=37iy^. 

Proportion, ^^ : 1 or || : ; bft, : The entite length. 

The part of the post above the water, is to the whole post, — 
represented by a unit, — as the length of that part is to the 
whole length. 

34. A farmer sold ^ of his land to A, ^ of it to B, and the 
remainder, which was IQO acres, to C. How much land did 
the farmer own ? A^is, 240 acres. 

35. A merchant who owned f of a ship's cargo, sold ^ of 
his share for $1500. What was the whole cargo worth 1 

Ans, $12000. 

36. In a certain school, ^ of the pupils are studying Arith- 
metic ; f of them study Languages ; and the remaining 36 are 
employed on various other subjects. Required the number in 
the school. Ans, 96 pupils. 

37. A person failing in business owes $5000, and is able to 
pay only $2000. How much can he pay per dollar to his 
creditors, and how much should that creditor receive to whom 
he owes $1000 ? Ans, $.40 : and $400. 

38. A traveler having gone 375.5 miles onliis journey, finds 
that f of it remains to be traveled. What was the length of 
his journey ? Ans. 600.8 miles. 

39. A given quantity of oats is allowed to 15 horses, for 31 
days. If 7 horses more be added to the number, for how many 
days ought the same allowance of food to be made ? 

Ans, 21 A days. 
• 40. A cistern whose capacity is 3000 gal, is supplied with 
water by a pipe which pours into it 7 gal, per minute. By 
leakage the cistern will lose, during the time of filling, at the 
rate of 2^ gal. per minute. In what time will the cistern be 
filled 1 ^Tw. \W . ^\ticv.tv.. 
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41. A and B depart from die same place, and journey in the 
same direction. A starts 3 days before B, and goes 30 miles 
per day ; B follows at the rate of 33|^ miles per day. In how 
mai^y days will the latter overtake the former ? 

Ans, 27 days. 

42. If when flour is at $5 a barrel, the Ave cent loaf of 
bread weighs 9 oz., what ought to be its weight when flour is 
at $7 a barrel 1 

The weight of the loaf ought to he inversely as the price of the 
flour. 

Analysis, If flour were at |(1 a barrel, the loaf ought to 
weigh 6 times as much as if flour were at ^5 a barrel ; that is, 

9c». X6. 

And when flour is $7 a barrel the loaf ought to weigh only 
4 as much as when it is $1 a barrel ; that is, 

- 9 02:. X5 4602:. 

^ =iy — x=6f oz, 

43. If a given store of meat will supply a company of 
soldiers for 100 days, allowing each man 2 lb. per day; what 
should the daily allowance be, if the time were extended to 
135 day^ Ans. l^f pounds. 

44. A Dorrowed of B $500, which- he kept 3^ years. On a 
subsequent occasion, A lends to B $375 } how long ought B to 
keep this latter sum, in return for the accommodation he had 
afforded A 1 Ans. 4f years. 

45. A bankrupt owes $5349.75, and, has property amounting 
to $2300. In an equitable distribution of his property, how 
much will a creditor receive whose claim is $400 ? 

Ans. $171,970'. 

46. A garrison of 90 men has provisions for 42 days. How 
many of the men must be . discharged, that the remainder, 
without any diminution of rations, may be supported for 60 
days ? Ans. 27 men. 

47. A gentleman who owned f of a manufactory, sold ^ of 
his share for $3000. What was the estimated value of the 
whole establishment ? Ans. $18000. 

48. How many miles must a person walk in 5^ days, to 
accomplish a journey of 500.5 miles, at the same rate, in 15 
days? An5. 183.516' miles. 

49. If 4 T. IZaot. of iron be carried 50 miles, for $30, how 
far should 9 T. 5 cwt. 3 qr. be carried for the same sum 1 

Ans. 25.033' miles. 

50. If 31 A.ZR. of ground produce 1000 bu. Zpk. of wheat, 
bow many bushels will 51 A. 2 12. 24 P. produce, at the same 

rate t . Auk. V^^7.991' bu. 
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61. Allowing a man to do a certain work in 3 dsfn, and a 
boy to do it in 6 days, in what time ought both together to do 
the work 1 Ans. li( days. 

Analysis, The man could do ^ of the work, and the boy | 
of the work, in 1 day j and J-f-J=^. 

Hence, both together could do j^ of the work in 1 day. 

Then -^ of the work would be done in ^ of a day ; and, 
consequently, the entire work would be done in 16 times ^ da, 
=y <^. =lf days. 

Proportion. ^ : 1 (the whole work )::lda,: Time required. 

The part that both could do in I da., is to the whole work,— 
represented by a unit, — <is 1 day is to the time required. 

62. A can dig a ditch in 6 days, B in 6 days« and C in 8 days. 
Tn what time could the three together dig the ditch ? 

Ans. 2^ Mays. 

63. Two masons together built a wall in 10 days. One of 
them could hav% built tlie wall himself in 16 days ; in how 
many days could the other have done it ? Ans, 30 days. 

64. If 3*7 cwt. Zqr, of coal be hauled 20 miles for $6.76, 
what sum should be paid for hauling 3 T. of coal three times 
that distance 1 Ans. $27,417'. 

66. A merchant bought three pieces of cloth, each contain- 
ing 26 yd. 2 qr. for $600 ; and sold 50 yd. of it at cost. What 
did the 60 yards amount to 1 Ans. $326,797'. 

66. A could mow a meadow in 7 days, B in 9 days, and C 
in 11 days. In what time could the three together mow the 
meadow ? Ans, 2|^f days. 

67. If J of f of an acre of land sell for $18. 18 J, what would 
a lot containing 1 A, 2R, 13 P. bring at that rate ? 

Ans. $229,806'. 
58. A farmer sold f of his whole amount of land, at $26 an 
acre, and received for it $10000. What amount of land did 
the farmer own 1 Ans. 1000 acres. 

69. A testator bequeathed ^ of his estate to his only son, f 
of it to his only daughter, and t)ie remainder, which was $6000, 
to his widow. What was the value of his estate ? 

Ans. $23333^. 

60. A, B, and C together can excavate a reservoir in 6 days. 
A and B together can do it in 9 days ; in what time could C 
alone do the work ? Ans. 11^ days. 

61. Allowing a person to perform a certain journey in 13^ 
days, by traveling 10 hours a day, in what time ought he to 
perform the journey if he travel 11^ hours per day 1 
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« 

OS. How many yards of linen ^ yd, wide, wiU be eqnivtlent 
to 30 yd, o( another kind> which is f yd. wide ? 

The quantity in square measure being^ the same, the kn^h 
wiU be inversely as the breadth. * 

Observe that ^ yd, is the term of demand : aliso, that 30 yd, 
is that term which is of the same kind with the required 4th 
term, since both express length. 

Analysis, The length of each kind X the breadth^ will 
produce the square measure; which is, therefore, 

, 30X3 , 

30 X 1= — 7 — sq. yards. 

This divided by the breadth of the first kind, will give the 
lenffih of the first kind ; which is, therefore, 

30X3 30X3X2 

4 "^2~ 4 • 

30X3 
Canceling ^, we have— x — = V=5:45 yards, 

63. How many yards of cotton iyd, wide, will be reqmrea 
to line 4^ yards of cloth which is 1^ yd, wide ? 

Atis, 7f yards. 

64. How mimy yards of carpeting which is | of a yard wide, 
will be required to cover a floor that measures 25 feet in length, 
and 29 feet in breadth ? Ans, 74,^ yards. 

65. How many yards of paper iyd, wide will be sufficient 
to cover the walls of a room 'JO ft, in compass, and 10^2. in 
height, allowing ^ for windows, &c. . Ans. 120^^^ yards. 

66. A fisuiner has a field 100 poles in length, and 45.25 poles 
in width. He wishes to lay off another field to contain the 
game ^antity of ground, and be 80 poles in length ; w-hat 
must be its breadth 1 Ans. 56.5625 poles. 
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PARTITI'VE PEOPOSTION. 

$ 228. Paetitive Phopoetiow is proportion applied to 
dividing a given quantity into ttoo or more parts, which shall be 
in a given ratio^ one to another. The terms of the given ratio, 
or ratios, may be called the proportional terms. 

For example : to divide $300 between A, B, and C, in the 
proportion of 2, 3, and 5 ; that is, so that A's share shall be 
to B's as 2 to 3, and B's to C's, as 3 to 6. 

In this example, 2, 3, and 5, are the proportional terms, the 
consequent of the first ratio 2 to 3 being the antecedent of the 
second ratio 3 to 5. 

Note, This part of Arithmetic is commonly called Part- 
ssBSHiF or Fellowship. 

RULE XLV. 

§ 220. To divide a given quantity into two or more farts 
ttihich shaU be in a given ratio, one to another,^ . • 

1. Add together all the given proportional terms. Then, 

2. The sum of those terms toiU be to each term, separately^ 
as the quantity to be divided is to each corresponding part of 
that quantity. 

EXAMPLE. 

To divide $300. between A, B, and C, in the proportion of 
2y S, and 5. * 

The sum of the proportional terms is 2+3+6=10. 

Then, 10 : 2 : : $300 : $300X2-e-10==$60, A's share ; 

10 : 3 : : $300 : $300 X 3-^1 0=$90, B's share ; 

and 10 : 5 : : $300 : $300X5-f-10==$150^ C's share. 

Analysis, Suppose the whole sum $300 to be divided into 
2+3+53=10 equal parts. Then it is evident that 

A must have 2, B 3, and C 5, of those parts ; that is. 

A's share is /^ of $300=>:$300X2-s-10=$60 ; 
B's share is V^y of $300=$300X3-i.lO=$90; 
C's share is /^ of $300=$300X6-r-10=$150. 

The expressions $300X2-t-10, &c., for the several shares, 
found by the Analysis, are the same as those found b^ tk^Bi.^Qik&, 
Hence the Analysis demonstrates the Rok. 
12 
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1. Divide 9340 between Aree 
Aat Ikeir wkanm ifcafl be as 5, 4, mmd 3, ieipectivd|f . 

iLuL $100 ; «80 ; a^ 960. 
3. A gentleman beqneatbed to bis bod and daoq^ter S^OOO, 
the ■od'b ibaie of it to be to the dangbler'a as 3 to S. Wbat 
was tbe diaie of eacb 1 

Ams. Son's $3000; dao^tn's S3000. 

3. A merchant emplojed 3 derfca, at the anneal salaries of 
#300, #400, and $500, respectivelj. At the end of the year, 
the merchant proving bankmpt, has bat $650 to be dBvided 
proportionahfy among them. What will be the portion of 
eachi 

TAf proporUcnal terms are 300, 400, and 500 ; or without 
altering the ratios, 3, 4, and 5; since f|{^}, and |||=}. 
Ans. The lst,^162.d ; the 2d, $216,666*; the 3d, $270,833'. 

4. An insolvent debtor owes to A $250, to B $100, and to 
C $300. He is able to pay $420 ; what would each creditor 
receive of the $420 ? 

Ans. A $161,538'; B $64,615'; C $193,846'. 

5. It is req^ed to divide the number 180 into three parts 
which shall be to one another as ^, }, and }. 

Analysis. Reducing the proportional terms to a common 
denominaior, we have Uiem ^, ^, and ^^ ; and these are to one 
another as the numerators 6, 8, and 9 ; ($ 217). 

Hence 6, 8, and 9 may be taken for the propor ti onal terms, 

Ans. 46|i ; 62^1 ; and 70^1 . 

6. A father proposed to divide $100 between his two sons 
in the ratio of )^ to {*, provided either of them could ascertain 
tbe portion offered to him. What would each portion be ? 

Ans. The 1st, $40 ; the 2d, $60. 

7. The sum of $500 is to be divided among A, B, and C, in 
the proportion of |, 1^, and 2^, respectively. What will be 
the share of each ? 

Ans. A's $75,471'; B's $141,509'; C's $283. 

8. Two persons form a partnership in trade, with a capital 
of $3000, of which the first contributed $1800, and the second 
the remainder. They gain $900 : what is each one's share ? 

Ans. The first, $540; the second, $360. 

9. A bankrupt is indebted to A $425.50 ; to B $200 ; to C 
$100 ; and to D $85.75. He is able to pay $500. If this sum 
be divided among his creditors proportionably to their respective 
claimB, what will be the share of each 1 Ans. A's $262.249'| 

B's $123,266'', C'b $61.6Bd'; D'a %5^.S&\ 
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When each given Eatio has a separate Antecedent and 

Consequent. 

$ 230* In Partitive Proportion, when each given ratio has a 
separate antecedent and consequenU — take,- for the proportional 
terms, the given 1^/ and 2d terms, the fourth proportionat to 
the 3^, 4th', and 2d terms, the fourth proportional to the bth 
and 6th terms, and last fourth proportional, — ^and %o on to the 
last term. 

EXAMPLE. 

10. Divide $1700 between A, B, C, and D, so that A's 
share may be to B's as 1 to 2, B's to C's as ^ to 1, and C's to 
D*s as 3 to 4. 

The given first and second terms are 1 and 2 ; 

fiiiding K fourth proportional to the 3d, 4th, and 2d terms. 
Rule XLII, we have ^ : 1 : : 2 : 2Xl-j-i=6 ; and finding a 
fourth proportional to the 6th and 6th terms, and last fourth 
proportional 6, we have 3 : 4 : : 6 : 6X4—3=8. 

Now since B's share is to C's as ^ to 1, or as 2 to 6 ; 

and since C's share is to D's as 3 to 4, or as 6 to 8 ; 

the Tour shares will be to one another as the numbers 1, 2, 6| 
and 8, which we accordingly take for the proportional terms 

Then 17 : 1: : $1700 : $100, A's share. 

In like manner B's is $200, C's $600, and D's $800. 

11. Divide $70 between A, B, and C, in such a manner that 
A's share shall be to B's as 2 to 3, and B's to C's as 4 to 5. 

Ans, A's share $16, B's $24, and C's $30. 

12. Three persons in a joint speculation gain $1000 ; which 
is to be divided so thac^the first share shall be to the second as 
3 to 2, and the second to the third, as 5 to 6. Required the 
shares. Ans. $405,405', $270,270', and $324,324'. 

13. A, B, and C, in partnership, lose $800. A's portion of 
the capital employed was f of B's, and B's was f of C's : what 
amount of the loss should be assigned to each ? 

Observe that A^s riwital was to B^s as 3 to 4, and B^s to C^s as 
2 to 3 ; and that their respective losses should be in like pro- 
portion. 
Ans. To A $184.616», to B $246,153', and to C $369,230'. 

14. A farmer divided 500 acres of land between his three 
sons, giving to the first \\ times as much as to the second, and 
to the second 1^ times as much as to the third. How much 
did he give to each 1 

The first share was to the second as l^ to 1, and the second to 
the third as H to 1, 
Ans. To the 1st, 227^, to the 2d, \5\WA^ ^"^ ^^,V^^\^ ^- 



) 
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ParHHve BoHos dependent on Time. 

$ 331. When d^ererU periods of time are involved in Parti- 
tive Proportion, the proportional terms to .be used will be 
found by multiplying each term reckoned with time, by its time. 

The different periods of time, before multiplying, must all be 
in the same denomination. 

EXAMPLE. 

16. Two persons, A and B, trade together ; A ventures $200 
for 7 months, and B $300 for 9 months. They gain $100 ; 
how must it be divided between them ? 

$200 for 7«io. is equivalent to (200X7) $1400 for 1 mo. 
and $300 for 9 mo. is equivalent to (300X9) $2700 for 1 mo. 

Hamng the time the same, that is, 1 month, in both cases, 
we take 1400 and 2700, or 14 and 27, for the proportional terms, 
without regard to time. 

Ans. A must have $34,146% B $65,853*. 

16. Three persons rent a pasture for $20. A put in 20 
sheep for 4 months, B 36 sheep for 3 months, and C 45 sheep 
for 2 months : how much of the rent should accordingly be 
paid by each ? 

Ans. A must pay $5,756% B $7,769% C $6,474% 

17. E, P, and G, in partnership, have made $400. What 
will be Uie share of each, supposing E's stock in the business 
to have been $500 for 10 months, F's $900 for 1 ^. 3 m., and 
G's $600 for 2 years ? 

Ans. E's $60,790% F's $164,133% G's $175,076. 

18. A and B invested capital in a jojnt speculation as fol- 
lows : A put in at first $1000, and 6 months after $500 more ; 
B advanced at first $2000, and 4 months after withdrew $600. 
At the end of 12 months the profits amounted to $800 : what 
was each one's share of the same ? 

A employed $1000 for 6 m.; $1000X6==$600p for l.m.; 
and $1500 for 6 m.; $15O0X6e=$9O06 for 1 m. 

Then A's capital was equivalent to $15000 for 1 mjonOi. 
In like manner find the equivalent for B's capital. 

Ans. A's $350,877% B's $449,122'. 

19. A, B, C, and D engaged in partnership for 2 years. At 
the outset A advanced $2000, B $3000, Oand D each $4000. 
Six months afterwards A added $600 to his stock in the busi- 
ness, B $300, and C and D each withdrew $1000. At the end 
of the 2 years, the profits were found to be $800 ; to what 
amount of profit was each one entitled ? 

Ans. A ilI57.024%B $213.!i^y,C mv^'D ^^Osv %?1\4.,%'T^\ 
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MEDIAL PROPORTION. 

S 33!2. M£OLAL pBOTOR^noN IS Proporti<Hi applied to find- 
ing in what ratio to one ano:dier two or moro quantities, at 
d^ererU rates of value, must be taken, to form a compound of a 
given medioL or mean rate of val/ue. 

For example, to find in what ratio to each other, rje at 37 
cents per bushel, and oats at 25 cents per bu^el, must be mixed 
together, that the mixture may be worth 30 cents per bnsheL 

Note. This part of Arithmetic is commonly called Alli- 
gation. 

RULE XLVL 

^ 233. To find the rath of two or hore quantities at dtj- 
ferent rates of value, for a compound of a given mean rate of 
value* 

1. For IriDO different rates — ^take the quantities inversely as the 
differences between their respective rates and the mean rate. 

2. For three or more different ra/es— find the ratio for one rate 
which is less, and another which is^rea^,than the mean rate as 
above ; then for one of these two rates and another, or for two 
others, in like manner ; and so on, until all the different rates 
are included, and add together all the proportional terms fcfwnd 
for the same rate, 

EXAMPLE. 

To find in what ratio to each other, rye at 87 cerAs, and oats 
at 2d cents a bushed must be mixed together, tluit the mixtura 
may be worth 30 cmts a bushel. 

The differences between the rates of the two ingredients and 
the mean rate 30 cents, are 

for the rye 37 — 30=7, and for the oats 30 — ^25=5. 

Then the quantity of rye will be to that of oats ivfoersety 
as T to 5; and by converting the inverse into a direct proportion 
(§ 222), we find the quantity of rte to that of oats as 6 to 7 ; 
that is, the mixture must be in the ratio of S bushels of rye to 
7 bushels of oats. 

In other words, since 5+72=12, /^ of the mixture must be 
RTE, and ' j\ must be oats, whatever be the quantit^r of tlia 
mixture. 
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Analysts. We wish to find in what ratio to each other, rye 
at 37 ceniSf and oats at 25 cents a bushel, must be mixed to- 
gether, that the mixture may be worth 30 cents a bushel. 

On 1 bushel of rye there is an excess of 7 cents above, and 
on 1 ^ of oats a ideficiency of 6 cts. bdowy the mean rate 30 cts. 

Then ^ bu. of rye is in excess let., and } bu. of oats is defi' 
dent 1 ct.i in relation to the mean rate. 

This equal excess and deficiency counterbaUmce each other. 
Hence, ^bu. of rye and }bu. of oats, mixed together, will be 
at ike mean rate. 

Again ; i=/y, i=^ ; and /y : ^^ : : 6 : *7 (§ 217). 

Hence, the mixture must be in the ratio of 6 bushels of rye 
to 7 of oats. 

This result being the same as that found by the Rule, the 
Analysis demonstrates the Jirst part of the Rule, 

EXERCISES. 

1. In what ratio to each other must corn at 40 cts. a bushel, 
and oats at 25 cts. a bushel, be taken, to form a mixture worth 
33 cts. a bushel ? Ans. 8 bu. of corn to 7 hu. of oats. 

2. In what ratio must one kind of coffee at 9 cts. a Jb. and 
another at 13 cts. a 2&., be taken, to form a mixture of the two 
which shall be worth 12^r/5. nlb.l ' 

Ans. ilb. at 9 cts. to 3^ Z&. at 13 cts. 

3. In what ratio must one kind of wine at 90 cts. a gallon, 
and another at 16 cts. a gal., be mixed, that the compound of 
the two may be worth 87^ cts. a gallon 1 

Ans. 12^ gal. at 90 cts. to 2^ gal. at 75 cts. 

4. In what ratio must two kinds of tea, at 75 cts. and 90 
cts. a pound, be mixed together, that the mixture may be worth 
83 cents a pound ? Ans. 7 Jb. at 75 cts. to 8 lb. at 90 cts. 

5. In what ratio should two difiTerent kinds of sugar, at 9^ 
cts. and I4tcts. a pound, be taken, to form a mixture which 
shall be worth 12^ cts. a pound 1 

Ans. li lb. at 9^ cU. to 3 U). at I4tts. 

6. In what ratio should two different kinds of raisins, worth 
IQ^cts. and IS^ cts. el pound, be taken, to form a mixture which 
shall be worth 16} cts. a pound ? 

Ans. l^jlb. at 12^c/5. to A^Jb. at 18^ cts. 

7. A farmer wishes to purchase two different qualities of 
land, rating at $20 and $35 per acre, in such quantities that 
the average rate shall be $27^ per acre. In what proportion 
must the two kinds be purchased? 

^ns. 7^ acres, or e(\\xi\ (\w«iTi\A\\ft^^ ^^ «^<cK, 
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8. A goldsmitli wishes to form an alloy of gold which shall 
be 20 carats fine, from two alloys of the same metal, one of 
which is 23, and the oth^ 18 carats fine. In what proportion 
must the two ingredients be taken i 

Ans. 2 parts of 23, and 3 parts of 18 carats fine. 

EXAUFLE, 

Of three ingredients at different rates, 

9. A farmer wishes to mix rye at 37 c/s., oats at 23 c^., and 
corn at 32c/«. per bushel,Jn such proportions that the mixture 
shall rate at 31 cts. per bushel ; what must be the proportions ? 

Applying the second part of the pf-eceding Rule, we first sup- 
pose the rye and the oats to be formed into a mixture at the 
mean rate 31 cts. 

This would require 8 bushels of rye to 6 bushels of oats. 

We next suppose the oats and the com to be formed into a 
mixture at the mean rate 31 cts. 

This would require 1 bushel of oats to 8 bushels of com. 

The two mixtures thus formed, if mixxd together, will evi- 
dently be at the mean rate ; and this would give a mixture of 
the three ingredients, in the proportion of 8 bushels of rye, to 8 
bushels of com, and 6-f-l=:7 bushels of oats. 

Observe that the proportion of oats in the mixture of the 
three ingredients, is found by adding together the proportional 
terms 6 and 1, found for the oats in the mixtures of the same 
ingredients taken tiw and two. 

Since 8+8+7=23, f^ of the mixture will be rye, ^ of it 
com, and /^ of it oais, whatever be the quantity of the mixture. 

10. A merchant wishes to mix three kinds of tea, which rate 
at 90cte., $1, and $1.50 per lb., in such portions that the 
compound shall rate at Si. 25 per lb. In what ratios must the 
dijQTerent kinds be taken ? 

Ans, 25 lb. at 90 cts., to 25 lb, at (1, and 60 tb. at $1.50 

11. A grocer mixed brandy at 30 cte. per ^o/., and wine at 
Si per gai„ with water, and found the compound to be worth 
50 rt?. per gallon. What ratios of the ingredients did he 
take, — ^the water being rated at 1 

Ans. 60 gal, of brandy to 70 of wine and 50 of water. 

12. A farmer has one tract of land worth $15 an acre, 
mother worth $22 an acre, and another worth $25 an acre, 
[n what proportion must he sell from the several tracts, that 
the average price receivea shall be $20 an acre 1 

4ns, 7 f^crep ftt t|\6 \^ h ^^. ^^"4 ^^^"^ ^V'^^* 
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D^ereni RaHoi of the same Ingredients way someiifnes be 

found. 

$ 234* In Medial Proportion, when there ai^ two or more 
rates greaUry and two or more less, than the mean rate, different 
ratios for the same ingredients may be found, according to the 
different ways in which the ingredients may be taken, two and 
two, in adjusting them to the mean rate. 

EXAMPLE. 

13. Four different kinds of sugar, ratmg at 5 cents, 8 cents, 

13 cents, and 14 cents, per lb. are to be formed into a mixture 
which shall rate at 10 cents per pound. What ratios must be 
takpn ? 

Adjusting the two at 5 cents and 13 cents to the mean rate 
10 cents, we find 3 2&. at 5 cents to 5 26. at 13 cents. 

Adjusting the two at 8 cents and 14 cents to the mean rate 
10 cents, we find 4 lb, at 8 cents to 2 i!&. at 14 cents. 

Then 37&. at 5 cents. Alb. at 8 cents, 5 Z&. at 13 cents, and 2 
2&. at 14 cents, will form a mixture at the mean rate 10 cents. 

Find other ratios for the four ingredveniSy according to each of 
the following different ways of adjusting the four different 
rates, taken two and two, to the mean rate 10 cents. 

\st. 5 cents and 13 cents; 5 cents and 14 cents; 8 cents 
and 13 cents. Ans. 7 2&. at 5 cts., 7 lb. at 13 cts., 5 lb. at 14 cts,, 
3 2&. at 8 cts. 

2d. 5 cents and 13 cents ; 8 cents and 13 cents ; 8 cents and 

14 cents. Ans. 3 26. at 6 cts., 7 lb. at 13 cts.^ 7lh. at Bets., 2 B. 
at 14 cts. 

Zd. 5 cents and 14 cents ; 8 cents and 13 cents ; 8 cents and 
14 cents. Ans. 426. at 5 cts., 7 lb. at 14 cts., 7 26. at 8 cts., 2 lb. 
at 13 cts. 

4th. 5 cents and 14 cents ; 5 cents and 13 cents; 8 cents 
and 14 cents. Ans. 7 2&. at 5 cts., 7 lb. at 14 cts., 5 lb. at 13 cts., 
4lb. at 8 cts. 

When the Quantity at one of the-different Bates, is given. 

• 

§ 235. In Medial Proportion, when the quantity at one of Hie 
different rates, is given, and the other quantity or quantities fo' 
a compound of a given mean rate, are required, — find the ratios 
for a22 the different rates as before ; then. 

The term found for the rate whose quantity is given, wiR be 
io that given quantity, as the term found for any other rate, is 
the ^uantiP^ required at tha^ x«Xa. 
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EXAMPLE. 

14. How many pounds of tea at S6 cts, a lb., and at 90cts, a 
Uf., must be mixed with 5 2&. at $1 ilb,, that the mixture may 
be worth 94cts, a 26.1. 

Finding the ratios at the three different rates, for a mixture 
at the mean rate 94 cfe.,*we have, 6 26. at 85 cts,, 6 /&. at 90 cts,, 
and 13 Z&. at $1. 

Then 13Z&. : 6 26. : : 626. : the quantity required at Sbcts,; 
and in like manner is found the quantity required at 90 cents. 

Ans, 2j^ pounds of each. 

15. How many ounces t>f gold 23 carats fine, and how many 
20 carats fine, must be compounded with 8 ounces 18 carats 
fine, that the alloy of the three different qualities may be 22 
carats fine ? 

Ans* 48 oz, of the first ;. and 8 oz. of the second. 

When the Quantities at itvo or more of the difereni Hates, are 

given, 

$ 236, In Medial Proportion, when the quantities at two or 
more of the different rates are given, — ^find at what rate the 
sum of the given quantities should be estimated, by dividing 
said sum into the sum of the values of those quantities. Then, 

By substituting Ihe sum of the given quantities, and Us rate 
thus found,*for those separate quantities, and their respective 
rates, the question may be solved like ^ose in the preceding 
section ($235.) 

EXAMPLE. 



16. How many gallons of viniegar at 20 cts. a gal., and at 60 
ets. a gcd*, should be mixed with 4 gcd. at 25 c^. a gal., and 2 gal. 
at 16 els. a gal., that the whole may be worth 28 cents a gallon ? 

The 4^a2. at 25cfo.'a gallon amount to lOOcfe., and the 2 
gal. at 16 c/5. amount to 32 c^*. We have then 4-(-2=6^a2. 
amounting to 100-f-32=:132 cts. Hence these 6 gal. rate at 
132-7-6=22 cts. per gal. 

Substituting now 6^a2. at 22 cts. per gal., for the 4^fl2., and 
the 2 gal., at their respective rates, the question becomes of the 
same nature as the 14th, preceding. 

Ans. 6 gal. at 20 cts., and 3^^ gal. at 50 cts. 

17. A farmer wishes to mix 10 bushels of corn at 35 cts. per 
bushel, and 8 bushels of rye at 40c/5. per bushel, with such a 
quantity of oats at 25 cts. per bushel, that the whole may be 
worth $.33|- per bushel. What c^aivX^Vj ^^ ^^^^ xksjsn. \i». 
taken ? Mvs* ^\\svi.'^^^- 
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When the Sum of the Quantiiiee at the several different Mates, 
and the mean Mate or value of the whole, are given, — to 
find the Quantity at each particular rate. 

S 937* Find the ratios of the several different kinds, for a 
compound at the given mean rate. ($ 233). Then, 

The sum of the terms or quantities thus found, wiU he to the 
quantity found for either rate ; as the given sum of all the 
quantities, is to the quantity required for that rate. 

EXAHFLE. 

18. A vintner wishes to mix two kinds of wine, which rate 
at $.75 and 91-25 per gallon, in such proportion and quantities 
as to produce 100 gallons which shall be worth $^87^ per gallon. 
What quantities of the two kinds must be taken 1 

The ratio of the two kinds for a compound at the mean rate 
4^.87^, will be found to be, 

Zl^gal, at $.75, and \2}^gdl. at $1.25. 

Then 37^12^ : 37^ : : 100 : quantity required at $.75. 

'Ans. *75gal. at $.75, and 25 ^oZ. at $1.25. 

19. How many pounds of each of three different kinds of 
coffee, rating at 12 cents, 13 cents, and 15j^ cents, a pound, 
respectively, must be taken for a mixture of ^ 100 lb. which shall 
rate at 14 cents a pound ? 

Ans. 25 U). at 12 cts,, 26 W, at IZ cts,, 50 W. at 15^ cents. 

20. How many bushels of each of three different kinds of 
grain, which rate at $.20, $.37^, and $.75, per bushel, respec- 
tively, must .be taken to produce a mixture containing 500 
bushels, which shall rate at $.50 per bushel] Ans. 135/^ bu. 
at $.20, 135/7 bu» at $.37^, and 229}} bu. at $.75. 
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CONJOINED PROPORTION. 

$ 338* A CONJOINED FBOFORTiON coiiststfl of two or more 
pairs of equivalent terms — each consequent being of the same 
kind as the next antecedent, and the first and last terms also 
of the same kind. 

Its application will be seen under 

RULE XLVII. 
$ 230. For the solution of questions in Conjoined Proportion' 

1. Set equivalent terms on the left and right of the sign =, 
one under another, and so that each succeeding left hand term 
shall be of the same kind with the preceding right hand one. 

2. If the answer is to be of the same kind with the first 
term, set the odd term on the left ; — otherwise, set it on the 
right. 

3. All the terms on the same side with the odd term, must 
be multiplied together, for a dividend ; and all the others, for a 
divisor. The quotient will be the answer, in the denomination 
of the given term of the same kind. 

4. Each consequent and the next antecedent must be used 
in the same denomination. 

EXAMPLE. 

If 3 qr. of cloth be worth ^gal of wine, and 2 ged. of wine be 
worth 5 lb. of tea, how many quarters of cloth will be equal in 
value to 12 pounds of tea ? 

The equivalent terms are 3^. and 4 gal,; 2 gal. and 5 lb,; 
the odd term is 12 lb.; and the answer required is oT the same 
kind with the 3 qr. Hence the arrangement will be, 

Zqr, =4 gal, ; 
2 gal, =. bib,; 
12 lb, = how many qr, of cloth 1 

The operation is 3X2X12-r-4X6=72-h20=3j9r. 

iCr The terms being equivalent in value on opposite sides, if we had 
tne equivalent of the 12 Ib.^ the product of the terms on one side would 
be equivalent to the product of the terms on the other. 

Hence the product on the side on which the number of terms va com.' 
pletCt divided by the incomplete produd on \^<& ol^i fs^<&^^8c««ii*^sii^NK«sv 
wanting on ims Igiter side. ^ID 
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Analysis, Zqr, of cloth being eqaal in value to 4ffaL of 
wine, and 2 fftd. of wine to bib, of tea, we wish to find how 
many gr. of cloth are equal in value to 12 lb, of tea. 

Since 61b. =^2gal., 1 i&. = | of 2ffal,; 
and 2 pal,, being { of 4 gal,, = { of 3 qr.; 

hence 1». = iof f of 3or. = ?2i?or.; 

and 12 lb, = 12 times^^gr. = 2X3X12-^5X4. 

6X4 

By Proportion, A gal, : 2 gal. ::3qr.: 3X2-^4=cl^ qr, 
1^ gr. of cloth equals in value 2 gai, of wine, or 6 lb. of tea« 

Then bib. : 122&. : : 1} qr, : l|X12-h5^32 gr. 

BXESCISES. 

• 

1. If 76t^ of wheat be worth as much as 3 cords of wood ; 
and 9 cords of wood as much as 2 tons of hay ; how many 
bushels of wheat should be exchanged for 5 tons of hay ? 

Ans. 62^ bushels. 

2. If A can do as much work in 6 days as B can do in 8 
days ; and B as much in 4 days as C can do in 11 days ; in how 

• many days could A do the same that C could do in -20 days ? 

Ans, 4^ days. 

3. If 3 barrels of corn be given for *lhu. of wheat ; and 4 
bu, of wheat for 13 of rye ; and 15 of rye ibr 20 of oats ; how 
many bushels of oats would be an equivalent for 10 barrels of 
corn 1 Ans. 101 J bushels. 

4. Allowing that in a certain factory 6 girls do as much 
work in a day as 4 boys ; md 8 boys as much as 6 men ; how 
many men would be required to do as much work as 20 girls 1 

Ans. 10 men. 

5. If 10^ yards of silk cost $15.75 ; and $6 will purchase 1 
yard of broadcloth ; and 4\yd, of broadcloth be bartered for 
25 yd. of Irish linen ; haw many yards of silk would be an equiv- 
alent for 40 yards of the linen ? Ans. 27^ yards. 

6. Supposing A to earn as much money in 4 months as B 
earns in 6 months; and B as much in 5 months as C in 7 
months ; and C as much in 10 months as D in 3 months ; in 
what time could D earn the same that A could earn in 12 
months 1 Ans. 7^f months. 

7. If 12 Ut. in the United States be equal to 10 lb. at Amster- 
dam ; and 100 Z6. at Amsterdam be equal to 120 lb. at Paris ; 
flow many pounds in the Uuited States are equal to 100 26. at 
Paris 1 Asw. \Wi ^<s«^^ 
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COMPOUND RATIO. 

$ 240» A Simple Ratio is the ratio of a sitagle antecedent 
to its consequent ; as the ratio of 3 to 6, equal to }. 

$ 241. A CoMFiDUNi) Ratio is the ratio of the product of 
two or more antecedents to that of. their consequents ; and is 
equal to the product of all the simple ratios. 

Thus the compound ratio of 3 and 4 to 6 and 7, is the ratio of 

3X4 
3X4 to 6x7^g^=JXf or f Xf 

The compound ratio H^J/we see, is equal to the product of 
the simple ratios of 3 to 6, and 4 to 7; or of 3 to 7, and 4 to 6 



COMPOUND PROPORTION. 

$ 343« A CoMFOUND Pbofortion is one in which the com- 
pound ratio of two or more antecedents to their consequents, 
is equal to the ratio of a remaining antecedent to its consequent. 

2*3) 
Thus g ! g > : : 6 : 10, is a Compound Proportion ; 

in which the compound ratio 5^ of 2 and 6 to 3 and 8=/^, the 

ratio of 6 to 10. 

Compound Proportion is applied to tlie solution of questions 
which involve two or more simple proportions. 

RULE XLVIII. 
$ 243. To sdve a question tTi^ compound frofortion. 

1. Take any two terms of the same kind, and the one of the 
same kind with the answer to he found, and dispose them in a 
direct proportion, (§ 227.) 

2. Then take two other terms of the same kind, for another 
proportion whose third term is that of Utie first proportion ; and 
so on, until all the terms are included. 

3. Multiply the first terras together for a divisor, and the 
second and third, together for a dividend : the quotient will be 
the answer required. 

4. Each antecedent and its consequent must be used in the 
Mune denomination ; as in Bim^\« ^lO^ot^i^Ti* 
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SXAKFLE. ^ 

If a footman can tiv^el 150 miles in 5 days, when the days 
are 12 hours long, in how many days may he travel 275 miles, 
when the days are 10 hoars long ? 

Taking first 150 miles, 275 miles, and 5 days, the question is. 

If 150 111. he traveled in 5 days, in how many days may 275 
01. he traveled ? This gives the proportion, 

150 m. : 275 m. : : 5 days : THme required. 

Taking next 12 hours, 10 Jiours, and 5 days, the question is, 
If when the days are 12 kr. long, 5 days be required, how 

many days will be required when they are 10 hr. long ? This 

gives the proportion, 

10 hr. : 12 Ar. : : 5 days : Time required. 
The compound proparUon wiU then be, 

'?2r. ; %": j - « *^ = ^- '^*«'- 

The operation is, 

276X 12X5-T-(150X 10)=16500-M500=11 days. 
The reason of the operation will become more evident if 
the compound proportion be stated thus ; 

160X 10 : 275X 12 : : 6 days : Time rfiquired' 

From this it appears that the time required, is a fourth pro- 
portional to 150X10, 275X12, and 5 days. 

Analysis, Recollecting that we are to find a number of 
days, and supposing at first that the days in both cases are 12 
hr. long, 

6d. 

1 mile would be traveled in j^j^ of 5 days; that is, tFq", 

5i?.X275 
and 275 m. would require 275 times as long as 1 m. ^ — jrx — . 

With regard now to the difiTerent length of the days. If the 
days were but 1 hour long, the number of days would be 12 
times as great as when they are 12 hr. long ; 

. 5 c?. X 275X12 
that IS, yz-r . 

And when the days are 10 hr. long, the number will be only 
^ as many as when they are but 1 hr. long, 

5f?. X275X12 
that is, 150X10 * 

The expression thus found may be canceled, successively, 
by 6, 6, 6, 2, and 5. This wiW tedvxws VX. W \\ day*. <S ^l^^V 
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EXEBGISES. 

1. If 5 oxen require an acre of ffrass for 9 days, liow many 
acres will 20 oxen require for 30^ days? Ans. 13| acres. 

2. If 4 men eat 64 pounds of breaa in 2 weeks, how many 
pounds will 16 men eat in 7 weeks 1 Arts. 896 pounds. 

3. If a man travel 100 miles in 3 da^ of 13 hours length, 
how far might he travel in 33 days of 14^ hours length ? 

Ans, 120d|S miles. 

4. Xf 2 yards of cloth l^yd, wide, cost $10.25, what should 
be paid for 13 yards of like quality, which is l%yd, wide ? 

Ans, $77.72|i. 

5. If a family of 10 persons, in 2 weeks, spend $200, how 
long ought a family of 13 persons to be in expending $500 ? 

Ans, 3|^ weeks. 

6. If 6000 2&. of bread will supply a garrison of 100 men, 
for 2 months, how long will 12000 Z2>. supply three such 
garrisons? Atzj. Ij^ months. 

7. If the conveyance of 20 cwt, 40 miles, cost $15.87^, what 
should be charged for the conveyance of bOcwL ^qr,, 100 
miles? An*. $100,707'. 

8. Allowing 4 men to -mow 19 A. 3 R, 27 P. of meadow, in 
5 days, how long ought 7 men to be employed in mowing 45 
acres? Ans, 6.454' days. 

9. If 1 1 02. 8 dr, of bread be bought for 6 J cents, when 
flour sells at $5 a barrel, what quantity of bread should be 
bought for $.75, when flour sells at $6 a barrel. 

Ans, lib, Zoz. 
10.' Allowing the transportation of 15 cwt,., 100 miles, to 
amount to $45.50, how far ought 37 cwt, 1 qr, 20 lb, to be car- 
ried for $100 ? Ans, 88.079' miles. 

11. If 25 men can dig a ditch 80/2. long, Aft, wide, and 3 
ft, deep, in 2 days, in what time ought 30 men to dig one 300 
ft, long, bft, wide, and Aft, deep? Ans, 10^*^ days. 

12. Allowing 17 head of cattle to consume 5 A. 2 22. 10 P, 
of pasture, in 30 days, how many acres would be consumed by 
40 head of cattle, in 50 days ? Ans, 21 A. 3 R, lOjf P, 

13. A contractor engaged to pave 15 miles of road in- 12 
months, and for that purpose employed 100 men. Seven 
months have now elapsed, and but 6 miles of the road have 
been completed ; how many more men must be employed to 
finish the work in the time prescribed ? Alis, 110 men. 
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EXAMINATION ON CHAPTER IX. 

I. Find the ratio of 2} to 7, and of ) to f . Ans. ^ and 1} 
3. Find the inverse ratio of } of } to 5^. Ans, 11. 
3. Find theratioof a^r. to Irstf. a^r. 302&. Amt^^^, 
4» Find the inverse ratio of 2ewi. to Zqr. bib, Ans. /^. 

Find the 4th term in each of the following propcnrtions. 
6. 3^ days : 10 days : : $31^ : 4th term. Ans, flO?!. 

6. 7 men : 13 men ^^1^ days : 4th term. 

Ans. ll^f days. 

7. Zaot. 1 gr. : 7 act. : : $25.12^ : 4th term. 

Ans. $54,115'. 

8. 30| miles : 100 miles ::^14 T. 1 cwt. : 4th term. 

Aiw. 4T.6.407'ao<. 

9. If 13 J yards of broadcloth cost $65.25, what should be 
paid for 17^. 2^ qr. of cloth at the same rate ? 

Ans. $86,794'. 

10. Allowing 9^ barrels of flour to saffice a family for 12 
months, how many barrels would the . same family require for 
2y. 4m.1 Ans. 22 J barrels. 

II. If $100 will supply a number of horses with oats, for 
3 months, when oats is at 25 cts. per bu., how long will the 
same sum supply them with the same article, when it is at 
$0.37^ per bushel ? Ans. 2 months. 

12. Supposing a company of workmen to erect a buildin? in 
30 days, by working 8^ hours per day ; in how many days 
ought the work to be accomplished, if they employ 10^ hours 
per day ? Ans. 24f f days^ 

13. A farmer bought 100 A. of .land for $6600, and after- 
wards sold 37 A. 3R.29 P. at the same price per acre. What 
did the portion sold amount to ? Ans. $2086.218'. 

14. A father dying left bis son a fortune, of which he spent 
^ in 2 years, } of the remainder lasted him 3 years longer, 
when he had only $3000 left. What fortune did his father 
bequeath him 1 Ans, $12000. 

16. Three pipes will separately fill a cistern with water in 
3 hours, 4 hours, and 5 hours. If the three pipes discharge 
Into the cistern together, in what time will it be filled 1 

Ans, 1^} hours. 
16. If A could do a piece of work in 10 days, B in 12 days, 
and C in 16 days, in what time could A and B together do it 1 
7n what time the three together do it 1 

Ans. A and B in 5^ Aa^ti ', K,'^, Tixv^ Ci \ii «v ^^^^. 
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n. A merchant sold 4yd. 3 gr. of cloth, at $6M per yard ; 
13^. 2qr. of silk, at $1.12^ per yard; and ^yd. 2iqr, of 
linen, at #0.62^ per yard. What did the whole amount to ? 

Ans. $44,890'. 

18. How nianv yards of carpeting, which is J of a yard 
wide, will be sufficient for a room 18 ft. 9 in. long, and IS^fl. 
wide ! An$. 39f yards. 

19. A grocer exchanged 12 cw^. 3^. IS lb. sugar, at $7.18} 
per cwt.9 for wheat at Sleets, per bushel. How many bushels 
of wheat were required to pay for the sugar ? 

Atw. 113.505' bushels. 

20. A gentleman has a flower garden 30 p. 3 yd. in length, 
and 1*7 p. 4 yd. in breadtn. Without altering the area, he 
wishes to Increase the breadth to 20 poles ; how much must 
the length be diminished 1 Ans. 3 p. 2i^yd. 

21. If 5i yards of cloth which is 3^. wide, cost $10.50, 
what ousht to be paid for 14^ yards of cloth, of like quality, 
6 qr. wide 1 Ans. $46,395'. 

22. A and B barter as follows, viz., 4 T. 17 cwi. Zqr. of hay, 
at $12 per ton, for corn at $1.87^ per barrel. How many 
barrels of corn will be required as an equivalent for the hay ? 

Ans. 31^ barrels. 

23. If the transportation of 15 cwt. Zqr,, 100 miles, costs 
$45.50 ; what ought to be charged for the conveyance of 37 T: 

1 cwt., 400 miles ? Ans. $8562.:666'. 

24. The sum of $500 is to be divided between A, B, and C, 
in such a manner that A's share shall be to B's as 5 to .3, and 
B's to C's as 3 to 7. What will be the share of each 1 

Ans. A's $166,666', B's $100, C's $233,333'. 

25. If 6 laborers, working 8 hours a day, can dig a cellar 25 
ft. long, 19/2. wide, and Sft. deep, in 15 days, in what time 
ought 12 laborers, working 9^ hours a day, to dig a cellar 20^ 
ft. long, lift, wide, and S^ft. deep % . Ans, 4.089' days. 

26. A person failing in business, is indebted to A $300, to 
B $250, and to C $400. His assets amount to $550 : what 
will be the proportional share of each creditor ? 

Ans. A's $173,684', B's $144,736', C's $231,578'. 

27. A merchant has coffee at 12 cts., 16cto.,and IScts., a lb., 
and wishes to form, of the different kinds, a mixture worth 14 
cents a pound. What must be the ratios of the mixture ? 

Ans. 6lb. at 12 cts., 2 Ui. at 16 cis., and 2 lb. at IS cis. 

28. An estate consisting of 5000 acres of land, is to be di- 
vided among three persons, so that A's share shall be to B's as 

2 to 5 and B's to C's as 3 to 8. Required the share of each. 

An*. A'a 49\tt»'B'* ViSftW^^^^^'SV^"^^ 
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'99. ABtamm^ 9ft. of left to beworA as aoKk as ISA. of 
cofiee; maddlb.€i coffee, as ■mdi as 9 ft. «^ sngv ; aad 90| 
ft. flogar, as ■mdi as 50 A. erf* rice ; ham rnaay pooa^ of lea 
vinbecqahralenttolOOft. of ricel ilsc S^ ft. 

30. Hoar buuit galloBS of bnndj at 25eff. per ^oL, ani how 
much water nrast be nixed with 5 gaflons of braL^ at 40cis. 
per 4^aLt that the adnJterated oompoand niaf rate at 30 cts. per 
yoL? Ans. If ffoL oi each. 

31. A, By and C form a partnership for 12 months. A and B 
at once adtance ^3500 each as their portion of the capita] slock. 
At the end of 3 mcHiths C advances $3000 ; and B withdraws 
$1000. The profits amoont to $1500 : what is the share of 
each 1 Ams. A's $576,923% B's $403,846*, Cs $519,230'. 

32. How manj ounces of gold 18 carats fine, nmst he com- 
poamded arith 5 cz, 23 carats fine,^nd 8 oz. 22 carats fine, that 
the compound m^ be 20 carats fine ! Ams. 15^ oonces. 

33. In a joint specolation, A had ^ of the capital for 6 
months, B f of it for 9 months, and C the remainder for 12 
months. The loss amoonted to $500 : what loes shooU be 
sustained br each 1 

Ans. $80,645' by A, $193,548' bj B, $225,806' bj C. 

34. A merdiant has loar kinds of coflee, worth, respective-' 
Iff 8c<ff., 12 eft., I4cfs., and 20c<ff. per ft. What quantity of 
eadi kind most be taken to form a mixture of 100 pounds, 
which shall rate at 15 cfr. per poond ? 

Ans. 42^ ft. at 20 ds., 19^ ft. at each of the other rates. 

35. The sum of $3000 is to be divided between A, B, C, and 
D in SDch a manner that A's share shall be to B's as 2^ to 3 ; 
B's to Cs as 3 to 4, and Cs to D's as 5 to 6. What will be 
the share of each ? Ans. A's $524,475', B's $629,370', Cs 
$839,160', D's $1006.993'. 

36. If 20 boshels of wheat be worth 37^5tt. of rye, and 3^ 
hu. of rye be worth 1 barrel of com, and 2 barrels of com be 
worth 9 6tf. of oats, and 25 bu. of oats be worth 1 ton of 
hay ; how many tons of hay should be exchanged for 100 
bushels of wheat I Ans. 9/^ tons 
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CHAPTER X. 

rtOiCKSTAQS, AKD ITS AFFUCATIOaS.^ 

PERCENTAGE. 

$ 244* Percentage is an allowance at a certain rate for every 
hundred. 

The Latin per cenium, or its contraction, per cent., signifies 
by ihe hundred. 

One per cent, on any number is one for every hundred; tuH) 
per cent, is ttoofor every hundred; and so on. 

One per cent, on any sum of money is $1 for every 8100 ; 
tiDoper cent, is $2 for every $100 ; and so on. 

"What is meant by 3 per cent.? By 4 per centi By 6 per cent? 
How much is 1 per cent on |100 1 On f 200 1 On $400 1 
How much is 2 per cent on $100 1 On $300 T On $500 ? 
How much is 3 per cent on $100 ? On $400 1 On $700 1 

Ratio of Percentage. 

§ 245. The ratio of percentage is the rate per cent, divided 
by 100. It is usually expressed dedmcdly, by making two in^ 
tegrai figures decimals in the rate per cent. — prefixing Os when 
necessary. 

Thus 1 per cent, on any number is j J j, or .01, of that num- 
ber ; the fraction t^i^, or .01) being the ratio of percentage for 
1 per cent. 

What is the ratio for 2 per cent? For 3 per centi For 4 per cent' 
For 5 per cent? For 6 per cent? For 10 per centi 

$ 246« When the rate per cent, is a mixed numher, or a 
proper yroc^ion, the ratio of percentage will be a mixed fraction, 
which may be reduced to a simple fraction. 

2h 
Thus the ratio for 2^ per cent, is Trr=.02i=.025; and the 



ratio for } per cent., that is, | of 1 per cent. i8T|gQ=s.0076. 

What is the ratio for ^ per cent? For i per ccntt For l\^«t «»*.?. 
For 14- per cent? For aj per ocnO Tot V^ v^* c«!^^. 
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% 347. The ratio of percentage multiplied bj 100 produces 
the rati per cent. T)ius the ratio being .03, the rate per cent. 
18.03X100=3. 

The rate per cent, is readily found from the decimal ratio, by 
making two decimal figures in the ratio i/Uegnd. 
Thus the ratio being .0135, the rate per cent, is 1.25=1^. 

If the ratio is .01, what is the rate per cent) If the ratio is .02 ? If 
dM ratio is .0151 If the ratio is .0225 1 If the ratio is .0375 1 

Basis of Percentage. 

$ 94S« The sum or number on which percentage is com- 
puted, at any given rate, may be called, for convenience, the 
oasis of percentage. 

Thus when we say, 2 per cent, on (300, the basis of percent- 
age ie $300. 

If the rate per cent is 2, and the amount of percentage $4, what is 
the basis of percentage? If the rate per cent is 3, and the amoant 
of peioentage $91 If the rate per cent is 4, and the amount of per 
tmUMgp $12 ? If the rate per cent is 5, and the amount of peioentage 
$20 ! If the rate per cent is 6, and the amount of percentage $30 1 

FEBGE9TAGB OH ± GIVEH HUMBEB. 

RULE XLIX. 

S 949. Tb Jlnd an amoxtitt of febgeittage on a given number. 

Multiply the given number, or basis of p^centage, by the ratio 
^ peromtage; &e product will be the amount oi percentage. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find 6 per cent, on 91^0. 
The ratio of percentage b yf ^=.05. ($ 245). 
Then 9 1^0 X -05= 97.50, the amount of percentage. 

^ Observe that 5 per cent, on 9150, is jf ^ of $150, and mul- 
tiplying by a fraction finds such a part of the multiplicand as 
iji expressed by the multiplier. 

By Pbofobtion. 4^100 : ^150 : : (5 : Amount of percentage. 

Ihm a given Amount of Percentage^ to find (he Bans of 

Percentage. 

From the preceding Rule it follows, that 

5 3clO. The amount of percentage divided by the r^ltb of 
percentage, gives the basia q{ i^xcenXA^. 
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INS VRAKCE. 

$ 9<S1« Instjbance is an obligation assumed by a companj, 
or an individual, to pay for the loss or damage of property by 
fire, shipwreck, or other cas jalty. 

The Policy is the certificate of insurance issued by the In- 
turerSf sometimes called the underwritersy to the person insured. 

The price or Premium paid for insurance is usually a specified 
percentum on the amount insured. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What would be the annual premium of insurance on a 
house, valued at $3500, at 1 per cent.? Ans, $35. 

2. What would be the annual premium of insurance on a 
manufactory, valued at $20000, at 1^ per cent.? Ans, $300. 

3. What would be the insurance on a shipment of goods 
amounting to $5200, from New York to New Orleans, at 1^ 
per cent.1 Ans. $65. 

4. What would be the insurance on a ship and cargo, from 
New York to Liverpool, the ship being valued at $30000, and 
the cargo at $42000, at l| per cent.? Ans* $1260. 

5. The annual insurance on a paper mill, at 2 per cent., 
amounts to $165.50. What is the value insured ? 

Here the amount of percentage is given, to find ihe. basis of 
percentage. ($ 250). Ans. $8275. 

6. The policy of insurance on a shipment of cotton, at f 
per cent, costs $75. What was the amount insured ? 

Ans. $10000. 

7. A gentleman procures an insurance on his house and fur- 
niture, valued at $7500, at f per cent, per annum. What is 
the annual premium to be paid ? Ans. $46,875. 

8. The annual insurance on a manufactory, at 1^ per cent, 
amounts to $250. What is the amount insured ? ^n5.920000. 

9. What would be the cost of insurance on a store house, 
valued at $5000, and a stock of goods amounting to $7500.50, 
at 2i per cent.? Ans. $312.51'. 

10. A steamboat is valued at $35000, and the proprietors of 
it obtain an insurance on f of its value, at 3^ per cent. Re- 
quired the amount of premium to be paid ? ~ Ans. $853,125. 

11. An upholsterer has his warehouse, valued at $8000, 
insured to the amount of f of its value, at 1^ per cent, per 
annum ; and $10000 worth of furniture insured at If per cent. 
per annum. What does he pay for insuraucQ axmuA.11^ \ 
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BITTIKS. 

f 3<S2« IHttces, in comucice, are ccftuB duugcs, imposed 
bj GorennBfeiit, ob articies imparted firon ftw c ign oowBtriea.. 
Tbese <hities are paid in tJie Custom Hmua establidied in the 
eral porit ^ €nAr|r o^ ibtcign 



A wpeeife imbf is a specified diarge on die qnaotitf ; as on a 
jpsrid, poinMl, gallon, &c., cvf the article. 

An ov/ vtionm dntj is a specified percentom on the cost of 
the articles in the country from which thej were imparted 
^Advahnm is a Latin phrase which signifies, aooordimg to oaliie.) 

An invoiet is a written statement of articles and their cost. 

Tare, Draft or Tret, and Leakage, are allowances made for 
the weight of the box or cask, duu, containing the articles ; 
or for waste, leakage, &c., before the duty is computed. 

12. What wonld be the amount of duty <m an invoice of 
broadcloth amounting to $6465.75, at 30 per cent.! 

Ans, $1639.725. 

13. What would be the amount of dn^ on an invoice of 
philosophical instruments, amounting to $30200, at 25 per cent? 

Ans, $7550. 

14. The duty on a box of goods, at 12| per cent., amounted 
to $65 ; what was the amount of the invoice ? Ans. $520. 

15. A lot of cutlery was purchased in Sheffield for $575.18}. 
What would be the amount of duty on it at 9^ per cent.1 

Atu. $54,642'. 

16. An invoice of Irish linens paid a duty of $330. What 
was the amount invoiced, the duty being 33 per cent.1 

Ans, $1000. 

17. A quantity of ready-made clothing was purchased m 
Paris for $1534. 12 j^. What would be the amount of duty to 
be charged, at 15 per cent.? Arts, $230,118'. 

18. An invoice of silk was purchased in Canton for 
$12000.25, what is the amount of duty to be paid, at 10 per 
cent.? Aris. $1200.025. 

19. The duty on an importation of iron, at 20 per cent., 
amounted to $15000. For what sum then was the iron pur- 
chased abroad ? Afa. $75000. 

20. What would be the amount of duty to be paid on Zciot 
3gr. 20ld. of 0t6el> purchased at $2lil2i per cwi.i — at 9 pex 
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ONE 4SSfEK KtriCBES A FEKCEHTAflS OR ANOTHSS. 

RULE L. 

$ 2<S3« 7b jf?n<2 what tebc^ktitm <me ^ven nt^mAer is of 
ofwiher. 

Divide the number which is made the percentage by that 
which is made the basis of percentage. Hie quotient will be 
the ratio of percentage ; and this quotient multiplied by 100^ 
will produce the required rate per cent. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find what percentum 99 is of $150. 

9-7-150=2.06, the ratio of percentage ; 
and .06X 100=6, the required rate per cent. (§ 247). 
This Rule follows from the preceding one. ($ 249). 
Proportion. $150 : $100 : : $9 : the required rate per cent 

TAXES. 

$ dM* Taxes ore contributions in money, imposed by 6ov-< 
ernment on property, and frequently on persons, for public 
purposes. 

A poU or capitation tax is a tax on the person, without regard 
to property. A tax on property is sometimes specific, that is, a 
specified sum on certain articles ; but it is most commonly ad 
wdorem, or a specified |)ercen/t^»i on the value. 

EXERCISES. 

21. A person paid a tax of $52.88j: on $3525.50 worth of 
property ; at what rate per cent, was the tax assessed ? 

Ans. li per cent. 

22. The property of a town amounts to $50000, and the 
citizens resolve to tax it to the amount of $1125, for public 
improvements. At what percentum must the tax be laid ? 

Ans. 2^ per cent. 

23. Allowing a gentleman to pay a tax of $1379.16}, on 
property amounting to $82750, at what rate per cent, is the 
tax assessed T^ Ans. 1| per cent. 

24. A citizen pays taxes as follows, viz : for three polls at 
$1.25 ; on a carriage $10 ; on silver plate valued at $500, 3 
per cent.; on $15000 of other property, J per cent. What 
amount of tax does he pay 1 Ans. $141.25. 

25. The taxable polls in a State amount to 325830, and are 
assessed at $1.12^. The landed property in the State is val- 
ued at $38400000 ; at what percentum must the land be taxed, 
that the revenue from both eourcea macj vavoxn^Wc^ ^^Sa^^^^^rvL^^X 
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A Required I^timbery increased hy a Pereentum of itsdf, 

equal to a Given Number . 

RULE LI. 

§ 25<S. 7b Jind a number which, increased hy a specified yebl 
CENTUM OF ITSELF, shoU he equol to a given nurnber. 

Divide the given number by 1 |i{us the raiix> of percentage : 
the quotient will be the number required. 

EXAMFLE. 

What number, increased by 5 per cent, of itself, is equal to 
2101 

The ratio of percentage is .06 ; and 1+.06 is 1.06. 

Then 210-^1.06=200, the number required. 

Proportion. 100+5 : 100 : : 210 : the number required. 

(^ The reason of the Rule is evident from considering that, as the 
required number multiplied by l-f- the ratio of percentage, would be 
incxeased by the specified percentum of itself, and thus be equal to the 
given number; bo the given number divided by 1-)- the ratio of per- 
centage, will give the required number. 

In the example, 200X1 •05=2 10, which is 200 increased by .05 of 
200; then 210-^1.05 gives 200, the required number. «p) 

COMMISSIOK. 

$ 256* CoMMissioK is a compensation to ui Agent, Factor, 
or Commission Merchant, for buying or sellmg for another ; 
and is usually reckoned at a certain percentum on the amount 
of purchase or sale. Bboeebage is a commission charged by 
Brokers, or dealers in monei/y stocks, &c., on the amount of 
exchange, pivchase or sale, which they effect for another. 

EXERCISES. 

26. An agent receives $600 to purchase goods — himself to 
retain a commission of 2 per cent, on the amount of purchase. 
What is the amount of purchase to be made ? 

Ans. <p490.196'. 

27. A factor receives a remittance of $1200 to purchase 
cloth, at a commission of 1^ per cent, on the purchase. What 
will be the amount of purchase ? Ans. $1186.186'. 

28. A commission merchant sold goods amounting to 
$1786.81^ ; at a commission of 1^ per cent. What sum must 
the merchant pay to the owner of the goods ? 

Ans. $1769.026'. 

29. An agent is intrusted with- $460 to purchase iron. His 
^mmisaion being.) per cent, on^ke ^xacrKaae^ how many tons 

of iron caa he buy at $ao peT toul Am. w^"^^^ T. 
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30. A, as factor for B, sells 50 bales of cottoiii averaging 
460 pounds, at 7^0/5. per Z&.— commission 1} per cent. -With 
the proceeds A purchases for B, a supply of provisions,— com- 
mission i per cent, on the purchase. What sum is expended 
for provisions 1 Atis. $1649.71'. 

A Required Number, dindrdshed by a Percentum of Useif, 

eqtiol to a Given Number, 

RULE LII. 

^ 257* Ihjind a number which, diminished by a specified per' 
centum of itself, shall be equal to a given number. 

Divide the given number by 1 minus the ratio of percentage j 
the quotient will be the number required. 

EXAMPLE. 

What number diminished by 5 per cent, of itself, is equal to 
1901 ^ 

The ratio of percentage is .05 ; and 1 — .05 is .95. 

Then, 190-r-.96=20p, the number required. 

Proportion. 100—6 : 100 : : 190 : the number required. 

(^ The reason of the Rule is evident from considering that, as the 
required number multiplied by I minus the ratio of percentage, would 
be diminished by the specified per centum of itself, and thus be equal to 
the given number ; so the given number divided by 1 minus the ratio 
of percentage, will give the required number. 

In the example, 200X1 — .05=190, which is 200 diminished by .05 
of 200; then 190-^1 — .05 or .95=:200, the required number. ^ 

STOCK. 

S 259. Stock, or Capital, is money or other property em- 
ployed in any way to produce a profit ; as in manufactures, 
banking, &c'. Bonds of the Government are also called Gov- 
ernment Stock. 

The stock of a Company is divided into shares, usually of 
$100 each ; and the owner pf one or more shares is called a 
Stockholder. 

The nomin^ value, or par value of a share of stock, is its 
frst cost, or the sum originally invested in it. 

Stock is said to be ^ve par, at a premium, or an advance^ 
when it sells for more than its nominal value ; and below par, 
or at a discount, when it sells for less than its nominal value. 

The rise or fall of stock is expressed by a. -percfctvAum ^-^.^^a. 
nominal or par value. 
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31. When bank stock sells at 5^ per cent, below par, what 
nominal amount of stock can be bought for $945 ? 

The nominal amount is such, thai, when diminished ly b\ pkr* 
senium of Usdf, it toiUbeequal to $945. Ans. $1000. 

32. When rail road stock sells at a discount of 7^ per cent., 
what nominal value of it can be bought for $2775 ? 

Ans, $3000. 

33. What nominal amount of stock in an insurance office, 
at an advance of 5 per cent., can be purchased for $2100 ? and 
what amount in another, at a discount of 5 per cemt., can be 
purchased for $1900 1 Ans, $2000 in each. 

34. What amount of stock in the capital of a manufacturing 
company, at a discount of 3^ per cent., can be purchased for 
$1930 1 and what amount in another, at an advance of 4 per 
cent., can be purchased for $3120. 

Ans, $2000 ; and $3000. 

35. A merchant ships, from New York to Charleston, a stock 
of goods amounting to $5000. He wishes to insure for a sum 
which shall cover both the value of the goods, and the premium 
for insurance. For what amount must the policy be taken, at 
4 per cent? ^ 

The amount of the policy, diminished by ^ per cent, of itself, 
will be $5000. Ans. $5025.125'. 

36. A manufactory valued at $2500, is insured, at 1^ per 
cent., in such a sum, that, in case of a total destruction of the 
establishment, the proprietors may claim, at the insurance 
office, the value of the property, together with the premium 
Daid for insurance^ What was tiie amount insured ? 

Ans. $2531.^45' 
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PERCENTAGE OF PROFIT AND LOSS. 

The preceding Rules of Percentage are applicable to various 
questions relating to profit and loss in trade. This application 
of the subject will be seen in the following Exercises. 

It must be carefully observed that, 

$ 359. In calculating the Percenta^ of Profit, or Loss, in 

trade, the cost of the commodity is always regarded as the 

hasis of percentage ($ 248). 

The amounl of Profit or Loss found from the Cost, and the 

percentum of Profit or Loss. 

$ 260. The amount of profit or loss is the amount of per- 
centage on the cost, at the given raU per cent, of profit or loss. 
(§ 249). 

When Uit rate per ceni. is an aliqudl part of 100, the amount 
of percentage will often be found, most readily, by taking 
evch part of the cost, or basis of percentage. 

EXERCISES. 

1. A merchant bought a quantity of cloth for $330, and 
sold the same at a profit of 33j- per cent. What amount of 
profit did he make. 

TJie amount of profit u $830X-33j; or since the rate per 
cent. 33j is | of 100, the answer will be found, more readily, 
by taking i of $330. Ans. $110. 

2. A grocer bought a hogshead of sugar for $55.75, and 
sold it at a profit of 12^ per cent. What amount of profit did 
he makel 12^ is J of 100. Ans, $6,968'. 

3. A merchant bought silk for $160, and, on account of its 
becoming damaged, sold it at a loss of 5^ per cent. What 
amount of loss did he sustain 1 Ans, $8.80. 

4. A flour dealer bought 130 barrels of flour, at $4.12^ per 
barrel, and sold it at a profit of 10 per cent. What amount 
of profit did he make 1 Ans. $53,625'. 

,5. A person purchased 25 barrels of dried apples, at $2.12^ 
per barrel. On account of damage received, he must sell them 
at a loss of 15 p«r cent.; what amount of loss will he sustain ^ 

Ans. $7,968'. 
6. A grocer purchased 100 ^a2. Zqt. of wine, at $.614; ^er 
gallon. He sold one half o! lYie vimfe ^\. ^ \Pt^'cX ^^ '^ ^^ 
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cent., and the other half at a profit of 33|- per cent.; what 
amount of profit did he make ? Ans, $22,625'. 

The price in selling found from the Cost, and Hie per centum 

of ProfX or Loss, 

$ 361* The price in selling at a profit is equal to the cost 
-)- the percentage on the cost ; and the price in selling at a 
loss is equal to the cost minus the percentage on the cost. 
(§ 249). 

7. A farmer bought land at $44.75 per acre, and immedi- 
ately sold it at an iulvance of 25 per cent. At what price per 
acre was the land sold ? Ans. $55,937'. 

8. A quantity of Irish linen was bought at $.62^ per yard ; 
but, becoming damaged, is to be sold at a loss of 12^ per cent. 
Required the selling price per yard ? Ans. $.54 j J. 

9. A manufacturer sold cotton cloth at a profit of 20 per 
cent, on the cost of making it, which was $.12^ per yard. 
At what price was the cotton sold? Ans. $.15. 

10. A grocer purchased coffee at $10.50 per cwt. From 
a depreciation in value, the coffee must be solS at a loss of 3^ 
per cent. What will be the selling price per cwt.'\ 

Ans. $10,132'. 

The Cost found from the amount of ProfU tyr Loss, and the 

percentum of Profit or Loss. 

§ 263* The cost is the sum or basis on which the amount 
of profit or loss is the specified per centum. ($ 250.) 

1 1 . By selling a lot of iron at an entire profit of $22.50, 1 
made 9 per cent, on the cost. What did I pay for the iron 1 

Atis. $250. 

12. An agent sold a consignment of flour at a profit of $.35 
per barrel, which was 10 per cent, on the cost. What did 
the flour cost per barrell ^ Ans. $3.50. 

13. A merchant sold broadcloth at an advance of 33 j^ per 
cent., and in so doing realized a profit of $2 per yard ? What 
did the cloth cost him per yard? • Ans. $6. 

14. A commission merchant sold a consignment of hats at a 
loss to the manufacturer of $12 per dozen, and 25 per cent. 
What was the cost per dozen to the manufacturer ? 

An^s. $48. 

15. A speculator purchased a quantity of pickled pork, which 
he disposed of at a profit of 20 per cent. — this being a profit o^ 

02,50 per barrel. What did liie pa.7 ^et Vi^xrell 
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16. A broker purchased railroad stock for $450 less than its 
nominal value; and that was at a discount of 9 per cent. 
What was the par value of the amount of stock purchased 1 

Am, $5000. 

The percentum of Profit or Loss found from the Cost, and 

the amount of Profit or Loss. 

§ 263. The percentum of profit or loss is the percentum 
that the amount of profit or loss is of the cost, regarded as the 
basis of percentage. (§ 263). 

17. If silk were purchased at $1.50 per yard, and sold at $2 
per yard, what would be the gain per cent.1 

# • Ans. 33J per cent. 

18. If a lot of books be purchased at $2.50 per dozen, and 
sold at $3 per dozen, what will be the gain per cent.? 

Ans, 20 per cent. 

19. A merchant bought hats at $36 per dozen, and sold them 
at $4.62 apiece. What was his gain or loss per cent.? 

Ans, Gain 54 per cent. 

20. A shop-keeper bought shoes at $18.75 per dozen, and 
sold them at $1.37^ a pair. What was his percentum of 
profit or loss. Ans, Loss 12 per cent. 

If the shoes had been sold at $1.9 3| a pair, what would have 
been the percentum of profit or loss ? 

Ans. Profit 23.733' per cent. 

Hie Cost found from the Price in selling and the percentum 

of Profit or Loss, 

§ 364 • The cost is such that, when increased by the speci- 
fied percentum of itself, it will equal the price in selling at a 
profit; or diminished by the specified percentum of itself will 
equal the price in selling at a loss, (§ 255 and § 257). 

21. A grocer sells sugar at $.12^ per lb,, and in so doing 
makes a profit of 25 per cent: What did the sugar cost per 
pound? Ans. $.10. 

22. A merchant sold a lot of damaged flour at $3.75 per bar- 
rel, — sustaining a loss of 12^ per cent. What did the flour 
cost per barrel ? Ans, $4,285. 

23. A drover sold a lot of cattle for $900; which was 20 
per cent, more than he gave for them. What did he pay for 
them? ' k3«i,'V'^> 
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24. What does a shop-keeper pay for tea, when, hy selling it 
at 91.25 per pound, he makes a profit of 25 per cent.? 

Ans. $1. 

25. A manufacturer sold a lot of shoes for $400 ; which was 
33} per cent, advance on the cost of making them. What 
amount ot profit did the manufactuier realize ? Atis, $100. 

26. A gentleman sold his stock of household furniture for 
$3200.50 ; which was at a loss of 22^ per cent, on the cost 
of it. What amount of loss was sustained on the furniture ? 

Ans, $929,177'. 

27. A merchant bought a piece of cloth containing 34^. 3 
fr., at $4.87^ per yard, and sold the same at a profit of 30 per 
cent. What amount of profit did he make ? 

^Ans, $50,821'. 

28. An upholsterer bought a piece of carpeting containing 
41 yd, 3^^., at $1.12^ per yard. For what sum must he seS 
the whole to realize a profit of 33 j^ per cent.? 

Ans, $62,812'. 

29. A grocer having sold a lot of liquors for $375.50, finds 
that his profit is at the rate of 25. per cent. For what sum 
were the liquors purchased ? 

The cost is such that, when increased by 25 per cent, of 
itself, it is equal to $375.55. Ans, $300.04'. 

30. A speculator sold a quantity of flour for $800.25, and 
found that he had sustained a loss on it of 3} per cent. For 
what sum was the flour purchased ? Am, $829,274'. 

31. A manufacturer made ZOO yd. fi\ qr, of woolen cloth, at 
ft cost of $3.18f per yard. For what sum must the whole be 
sold to clear 15 per cent? Ans, $1101.748'. 

32. A farmer bought a tract of land for $3000. Having put 
improvements on the land at an expense of $735.37^, for what 
Bum must the whole properly be sold to realize a gain of 20 
per cent.? Ans. $4482.45'. 

33. A merchant bought ZOyd, of silk at $.87^ per yard. 
Having sold one half of the siik at $1.25 per yard, what will 
be his percentum of profit on the whole if the other half be 
sold ut $1.18| per yard ? Ans, 39.285' per cent. 

34. Sold a quantity of bacon at $.12^ per pound, and in so 
doing made a profit of 25 per cent. If it had been sold at 
$.09 per pound, what would have been the percentum of profit 
or losa? Ans. 10 per cent. loss. 

Firfft find the cost, and thence the percentum of profit or loss 
nt the kttter price, 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER X- 

1. A person insured his house and furniture in the sum of 
K5000, for five years, at 2^ per cent, annually. What amount 
of premium did he pay ? Ans, $562.50. 

2. An invoice of foreign manufactured articles, amounting 
^ $1300.87, is chargeable at the custom house with a duty 
of 20 per cent What is the amount of duty to be paid ? 

Ans, $260,174. 

3. The tax on a certain landed estate amounts to $734.25. 
What is the estimatied value of the estate, the tax being levied 
at I per cent.? Ans. $97900. 

4. A broker's commission on a purchase of bank bills 
amounting to $1000, was $2.50.. At what percentum wa% 
commission charged? Ans. J per cent. 

5. An agent receives $3000 to purchase merchandise, — 1 J 
p.er cent, on the amount of purchase to be retained. What 
amount of purchase can the agent make ? Ans. $2962.96'. 

6. What nominal amount of stock in the capital of a road 
company, at 10^ per cent, below par, could be bought for 
$1342.50 ? Ans. $1500. 

7. A merchant bought 75 yards of cloth for $262.50. Its 
transportation cost $5.18}, and the insurance on its transpor- 
tation ^ per cent. At what price per j/d. must it be sold to 
clear 33 J per cent.1 Ans. $4,770*. 

8. The property of a city amounting to $5000000, is to be 
taxed to the amount of $100000, for the purpose of construct- 
tug a railroad. At what percentum must the tax be laid ! 

Ans. 2 per cent. 

9. Bought a quantity of wheat for $700.62J. Paid for 
transportation, and other charges on it $43.06^ ; and sold it 
at a profit of 15 per cent.; what was the amount of profit 
made? Ans. $ill.65B. 

10. A grocer bought coffee at $.10 per pound, and sold 'the 
same at $.12^ per pound. What percentum of profit did he 
make on the coffee ? Ans. 25 per cent. 

11. A merchant sold a lot of cloth at $6.50 per yard, and 
,thu6 realized a gain of 25 per cent. If the cloth had be«n 
sold at $5 per .yard, what would have been his percentum of 
gain or loss ? Ans, 3|^ per cent. loss. 

12. Find the amount of stock in an insurance ofiice, at 10 
per cent, advance, that could be bought for $440, and the 
amount in a canal company, at 10 per cent, discount, that 
could be bought for $1000* Ans. $400 ; and $900. 

13. A bought 20Q head of cattle,^ for $1700. He sold to B 
P4« fpHTth Q^ the RVfiT>ber^ a^ f 13.25, and the remai^dftt <ft^C> 
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at $15.37^ a head. What per centum of profit or loss did A 
realize on his cattle 1 Ans. Profit 74.632' per cent. 

14. A commission merchant is to sell 12000 lb. of cotton^ 
and invest the proceeds in sugar, — ^retaining 1 j per cent, on 
the sale, and the same on the purchase. Cotton selling at 7 
cts. and sugar at 5 cts., a lb., what quantity of sugar can the 
merchant buy ? Ans. 16222.11' pounds. 

16. On a stock of leather, sold at 18 J per cent, profit, a mer- 
chant clears $237.50. At what cost was the leather bought '^ 

Ans. 81266.666' 

16. A church which cost $20000, is insured at ^ per cent., 
in such a sum, that, in case of its being destroyed by fire, the 
insurance company shall be liable for the cost of the building, 

*and the premium of insurance. For what amount is the insur- 
ance taken ? ^Ans. $20050.125'. 

17. By selling a piece of damaged silk at $l.Sl5 a yard, a 
merchant sustains a loss of 16f per cent. At what price was 
the silk purchased, and what was the amount of loss on 20 
yards? ^719. $1.50; and $5. 

18. A broker purchased for another $3000 of canal stock, ai 
an advance of 3 percent.; and charged a commission of f per 
cent, on the sum disbursed. What did the broker pay for the 
stock, and what is his commission 1 

Ans. $Z090; and $23,175. 

19. A commission merchant sold a lot of cloth for $200 ; at 
a profit to the owner of 20 per cent. If the cloth ha been 
pold for $175, what would have been the percentum of profit 
or loss to the owner, — the commission in each case being 2 
per cent.? Ans. Profit, 5 per cent. 

20. Put into the hands of a broker $1000, in bank bills at a 
discount of 10 per cent. The broker was to purchase stock in 
the capital of a mining company, and have 1^ per cent, on the 
nominal amount of the stock purchased. The stock is bought 
af 55 per cent, below par; what amount of brokerage do I 
have to pay 1 Ans, $25. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



IKTEBEST. — ^DISCOUKT. — EQUATION OF PAYMENTS. — COMPOUND 

INTEBEST. 

INTEREST. 

§ 365. Interest is the price or premium paid for the use of 
money, and is reckoned at a certain percentum, anntiaUy, on 
the sum for which it is paid. 

Thus, if A lends B $500 at 6 per cent., for 3 years ; at the 
end of that time, B must return the $500, and pay to A* as 
interest, $6 on each $100, for each of the 3 years. 

The Principal is the sum for which Interest is paid — ^the 
Amount is the sum of the Principal and Interest. 

What is the interest of $100, for one year, at 6 per cent.? For 2 
years 1 For 3 years T F]or 5 years 1 For 9 years ? 

What is the interest of $200, for one year at 7 per cent? For 3 
years 1 For 4 years ? For 8. years ? For 10 years 1 

What is the amount of $100, for one year, at 6 per cent.? Of |200 
for 2 years ? Of $300 for 3 years ? Of $ 1000 for 4 years ? 

Legal Interest, 

§ 266* The legal rate of interest isthe rate prescribed by 
law. 

On debts in favor of the United States, interest is computed 
at 6 per cent. 

In the individvial States, the legal rate of interest is 6 per 
cent., with the exceptions that 

In New York, South Carolina, Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, it is 7 per cent.; in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Florida, it is 8 per cent.; in Texas, 10 per cent.; in Louisiaaa, 
5 per cent.,^||epting that in the Louisiana banks it is 6 per 
cent. ^^ 

Usury. 

§ 3I*'7« Usury is any rate of interest above the rate allowed 
by laii). The taking of usury is prohibited by law, in the 
diiferent States, under various penalties ; such as a forfeiture 
of double the usury, a forfeiture of the usury and a part of the 
debt, &G. 
i4 
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In some of Hie States, the law sanctions a rate of interest 
higher than the prescribed legal rate, when the higher rate has 
been stipulated for between the debtor and creditor. The limit 
to such stipulated rate of interest is usually 10 or 12 per cent.; 
but in the State of Wisconsin the law sanctions any rate which 
may be agreed upon between the parties. 

RULE LIII. 
$ 268« To calculate interest on any sum of money, 

1. Multiply the Principal by the ratio of percentage ; the 
product will be the interest for one year. 

2. Interest for any number of years is found by multiplying 
orte year's interest by that number. 

3. Interest for months and bats may be found by taking; 
proper parts of one yearns interest, — in which case, reckon 12 
months to a year, and 30 days to a month. 

EXAMPLE. 

Find the interest on $220.12^ for 4y. 7 m. 10 <^. at 6 per 
cent. 
The ratio of percentage is .06 ; (J 245). 

$220,125 
.06 

The int. for 6 m. is ^ of 13.^0750, the int. for one year, 

4 

52.8300 theint. for 4 year;; 
« ** for 1 m. is i of 6.6037' « " for 6 months; 
« " for 10^. is I of 1.1006' " « for 1 month; 

.3668' " " for 10 days. 

#60.9011 « « for 4 y. 7 m.lQ da. 

Finding the interest for one year , is the same as inding 6 per 
cent, on Uie ]>rincipal; ($ 24^. The interest for 7 m. 10<2a. 
is found by aliquot parts ; ($ 208). 

The several parts of the interest added toge^^, make the 
whole interest. ^^ 

By Compound Proportion. The question may be stated thus*. 

If the interest on $100 for one year, be $6; what will be 
the interest on $220.12^, for 4 years, 7 months, and 10 days^ 

Heace, $100 ; $220. 12^ ) . . ft« . r«#^./ «^«-,^ 

ly. : Ay. 7 m:iO ^.\ V * ^"""^ ' reqmrtd. 
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Tioie. In calculating intereat for moiUks and days, strict 
I ccuracy would require Uiat the number of days in those months 
be taken, and 365 days allowed to a year. The method by the 
preceding Rule is commonly used, for convenience, though it 
allows but 360 days to a year. 

EXERCISES. 

1 . A borrowed of B $500, at 6 per cent, interest, for 2 years 
5 months, and 12 days. What did the interest amount to ? 

Ans. 873.60. 

2. C loaned to D $750.50, for 1 year, 8 months, and 20 days, 
at 7 per cent, interest. What did the interest amount to 1 

Ans. $90,476'. 

3. Borrowed of my neighbor $175.25, at 6 per cent, int est. 
What amount will I owe him, if the money be kept 3 v- 11m.? 

Ans, $216,433'. 

4. Loaned to a friend $436.75, at 5 per cent, interest. What 
amount of money will discharge the debt, at the end of 1 y. 2 
m. 15<2a.? Ans, $463,136'. 

5. An account 3vith a merchant, amounting to $75.87^, bore 
interest, at 6 per cent., for 2y. 4m. 10 <^. What sum was 
then required to pay off the principal and interest ? 

Ans, $86,623'. 

6. A farmer hired a laborer 12 months, for $125. Having 
deferred the payment of his> wages for 3y. Im. 26 da., what 
amount should the farmer now pay, allowing interest at 6 per 
cent.1 Ans. $148,645'. 

7. Bought a plantation for $6000 ; of which one fourth is 
to be paid in hand, and the remainder in 2 y. 6 m., with interest 
at 8 per cent. What will be the amount of the remainder, at 
the expiration of the credit 1 Ans. $5400. 

8. A person buys a house for $3600, to be paid in 3 equal 
instalments, in one, two, and three years, with interest at 6 
per cent, from the time of purchase. What will be the entire 
amount of principal and interest ? Ans. $4033. 

9. A speculator borrowed $5000, which he immediately in- 
vested in land, and in 6 montiis sold the land for $7500, on a 
credit of 12 months, with interest from the time of sale. 
Money being at 6 per cent, interest, what is the speculator's 
gain or loss at the end of the 12 m.; at which time he pays the 
$5000 ? Ans. Gained $2500. 

10. A planter consigned to a commission merchant 45000 
Bf, of cotton, which the latter sold at 9^ cts. per lb. — commis- 
aion i per cent. The proceeds due the planter were not paid 
nntil the expiration of ly. and 10 m.; what was the amount at 
that time, allowing interest at 7 per Gewt.A A.ia.tt^'^^^^saf^ ^ 
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A Ooneise Mdkod of Cmnptding Interest at 6 per cent, far 

Months and Days. 

Reckoning 12 months, of 30 days each, to a year. 

$ 269. To find the interest at 6 per cent, for a number of 
monUis — ^multiply the principal in doUars by the number of 
months, and* divide the product by 200 ; and 

For a number of days — ^multiply the principal in dollars by 
the number of days, and divide the product by 6000. 

The divisions may be abbreviated by rejecting the Os from 
the divisors ; ($ 152). The quotient, in each case, will be the 
interest in doUars. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To find the interest of $50 for 11 months, at 6 per cent. 

$50X11 =$550 ; and $550-^200=$2 .75. 

The two integral Os may be omitted in the divisor 200, if 
we make two integral figures dectmais in the dividend $550. 

We shall then have $5.50-f-2=$2.75. 

2. To find the interest of $50 for 19 days, at 6 per cent. 

$60X 1»=$950 ; and $950-7-6000=$. 158'. 

We may omit the three Os in the divisor 6000, by making 
three integral figures decimals in the dividend $950. 

We shall then have $.950-i-6=$.158'. 

3. The interest of 50 cents, for 1 1 months, would be 
$.50X 1 l-i-200=$5.50'^200, or $.0660-f.2,=$.027'; 

and for 19 days, it would be 

$.50X 19-r6000=$9.60-T-6000, or $.00950-i-6,=$.001'. 

qij* The interest for 1 year, or'12 months, is yjj^ of the principal ; for 
one month it is ^ of that, that is, JL of j}*=y^^=i^ j^ of the prin- 
cipal ; and the interest for 1 m. muUi]3ied by the given number of months, 
will give the interest for that number of months ; hence we find 200 for 
a divisor, and the given number of months for a multiplier. 

Again. The interest for 1 day is -^^ of the interest for 1 month, that 
is, ^ of 7i9=7D'^7 of the principal ; and the interest for 1 d!a. multi 
plied by the given number-of days, will be the interest for that number 
of days ; hence we find '6000 for a divuMir« and the given number of days 
£)r a mnitiptier. ^Q) 
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Wkefi the Bate of Interest is greater or kss than 6 per cent. 

§ 2*70. Having found the interest at 6 per cent., f of that 
interest will be the interest at 6 per cent ; } of it will be the 
interest at 7 per cent.; and in like manner for any other rate. 

We may here remark that, as 365 days make a year, the 
interest found from allowing but 360 days to a year, is greater 
than the true interest in the same ratio in which 360 is less than 
366. • 

360 is less than 365 by -^1^=^ of 365 ; hence the interest 
found for days by the preceding methods, should be diminished 
by V^ of itself for the true interest for the given time. These 
methods are, however, in general use ^ and, having thus the 
general consent, are to be considered as correct. 

By these methods perform the following 

EXERCISES. 

11. Find the interest on $54 for 6 m. 20 (2a., at 6 per cent. 

First find the interest for 6 m., and then for 20 da,, and add the 
two together for the whole interest. Ans, $1.80. 

12. Find the interest on $100 for 9 m. 18 da,, at 6 per cent. 

Ans. $4.80. 

13. Find the interest on $230 for 11 9n. 15 da,, at 6 per cent. 

Ans, $13.22^. 

14. Find the interest on $1234.75 for 120 da,, at 6 per cent. 

Ans. $24.69^. 

15. Find the interest on $2300.25 for 131 da., at 5 percent. 

Ans. $43,768'. 

16. Find the interest on $4360.12^ for 64 da,, at 5 per cent 

Ans, $32,700*. 

17. Find the interest on $1385.50 for 23 da,, at 7 per cent 

Ans, $6,196'. 

18. Find the interest on $3879.06J for 9 da., at 7 per cent. 

Ans. $6,788'. 

19. Find the interest on $7351. 18| for 13 da., at 7 per cent. 

Ans. $18,582'. 

20. Find the interest on $2360.25 for 7 m., at 8 per cent. 

Ans, $110.14^. 

21. Find the interest on $1500.31^ fw 21 da,, at 6 per cent 

Ans. $5,251'. 

22. Find the interest on $9000.87^ for 17 m., at 7 per cent 

Ans. $892,586'. 

23. Find the interest on $8730.62^ for 5 m, 23 da,, at 6 pei 
eent.:— -also at 5 per cent., and at 8 per cent. 

Ans. fiflh\.n%V\ ^ia^n'WN %%*^2^»^ . 
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When ike f^me of JkiereH i» the Interval b^tpeen two Dedes, 

$ tt71. When the time for which interest \% to be computed, 
is the interval between two given dates, it is customfLry to 
include only one of those two days in the time of interest. 

The interval found bv the method of $ 195, will be the proper 
one, since that interval will include but one of the days of tlie 
two given dates. ($ 196). 

When the time \s years, months, and days, we may employ 
the meUiod of Rule LIII, or find the interest for the months, 
and days, by § 269, § 270, and add such interest to that found 
for the given number of years, 

24. What is the interest on (250 from January 15th, 1840, 
to June 10th, 1842, at 6 per cent.? Ans. $36,083*. 

25. What is the interest on 8192.25 from February 20th, 

1841, to May 12th, 1843, at 5 per cent.? Ans, $21,361'. 

26. What is the interest on $370. 12^ from September 5th, 

1842, to December 1st, 1845, at 7 per cent.? Ans, $83,915'. 

27. What is the interest on $500. 18 J from October 28th, 

1844, to January 16th, 1847, at 8 per cent.? Ans, $88,811'. 

28. What is the interest on $734.62} from November 13th, 

1845, to August 29th, 1848, at 10 per cent.? 

Ans. $205,286' 

Partial Payments, 

§ 97t|. No one method has been universally approved for 
computing the remainder due on a debt at interest, on which 
partial payrnents have been made. 

The method which has been adopted by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and by the courts in most of the individ- 
ual States, may be stated thus : 

Whenever a fathent, or the aggregate of payments madet 
will discharge the interest then due, add said interest to the 
principal, and from the amount subtract the payment, or the 
aggregate of payments up to that time. 

The remainder is to be treated as a new principal, dating from 
the time of the last payment, and payments on this principal 
are to be credited as before ; and so on. 

Note, When no particular rate of interest is stipulated for 
between the debtor and creditor, it is understood that the pre^ 
scribed legal rate (§ 266) at the plaee where the deU is contracted, 

18 the one intended ; as that is the only rate which* in such 

ease, the law wiU enforce. 
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SZ AMPLE. 

« 

$40^0. Wmhinffion, January 1st, 1840. 

On demand, I promise to pay to James Wealthy, Four thou- 
sand dollars, with interest at 6 per cent; for value received. 

John RMdy. 
This note was endorsed as follows : 

July Ist, 1841, received $300 
April 11th, 1843, recieved $700 

Settlement was demanded, and full payment made, August 
20th, 1845 ; what was the remainder or balance then due ? 

From the date of the note, January Ist, 1840, to that of thn 
first payment, July Ist, 1841, was 1 year and 6 mofiths, (§ 195). 

Interest on $4000 for that time, at 6-per cent., $360. 

The payment $300 was not sufficient to discharge the interest 
then due. 

From the date of the note to that of the 2d payment, is 3 y, 
3 m. 10 da. 

Interest on $4000 for that time, $786.66. 

The whole payment, $300+$700=$1000, up to the date of 
the 2d payment, will discharge the interest then due. 

Adding the interest to the principal, $40004-$786.668s: 
$4786.66. 

Subtracting the whole payment made, from the amount, we 
find $3786.6(5, for a new principah dating April 11th, 1843. 

Amount of $3786.66 from April 11th, 1843, to August 20th, 
1845, — ^which was the balance due at the time of settlement. 
—$4317.13'. 

Were there other payments on the note, we should treat 
them and the new principal according to the same method. 

EXERCISES. 

$950. Philadelphia, June 26th, 1844. 

29. On the first day of Jaqjiary next, I promise to pay to 
Timothy Friend, Nine hundred and fifty dollars, with interest ; 
for value received. Jacob Faithful, 

This note is endorsed as follows : 

March 20th, 1845, received $430. 
May 15th, 1845, received $234.75. 

What was the balance due, June Ist, 1846 ? 
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$3000. New York, May 1st, 1845. 

80. Six montlis afler date, I promise to pay to John Prosper- 
ous, Three thousand dollars, with interest ; for value received. 

William Needy. 
The endorsements on this note are as follows : 
November 1st, 1845, received $1000. 
October 10th, 1846, received $93.75. 
December 20th, 1847, received $300.50. 
What was the balance due, January 1st, 1848 ? 

Ans. $2030.23'. 

Maie per cent., or Time of Interest — how found. 

§ 273* The Rate per cent, is found by dividing the given 
interest by the interest of the Principal, at 1 per cent., for the 
given Time ; and 

The Time, in the denomination of years,"" months, or days, is 
found by dividing the given interest by the interest on the 
principal for one year, month, or day, respectively. 

Qjr* These methods are evident from considering, frst, that, as the 
interest at 1 per cent X any given rate, would produce the interest at 
that rate ; so the given interest -r- the interest at 1 per cent, will give 
the required rate ; and 

Secondly, that, as the interest for I year, &c, X the given time, pro- 
duces ^e interest for that time ; so the given interest -r- the interest fo* 
1 year, &c., will give the required time. Jpi) 

EXERCISES. 

31. At what rate per cent, must $250 be put at interest, to 
amount to $287.60, in 2 yr. 6 m.'i 

The given interest is $287.60 — $260=$37.60. 

Ans. 6 per cent. 

32. In what time will $300 amount to $373.50, if the rate 
of interest be 7 per cent.1 Ans. 3yr. 6 m. 

33. At what rate per cent, must $1000 be put at interest, to 
amount to $1120, in 1 yr. 6 m.1 An^. 8 per cent. 

34. In what time will $475.37^ amount to $532.42, if the 
rate of interest be 6 per cent.? Ans. 2 years. 

35. In what time will $100, or any other principal, double 
itself, if put on interest at 6 per cen^.? and in what time would 
it double itself, at 7 per cent.1 

Ans. 16J years ; and 14f years. 

36. A loaned to B $200 for 2 yr. 7 m. 25 da. At the end 
of that time B paid the debt, and loaned to A $150 until he 
received from A as much interest as he had paid him ; how 
long did A keep the money % (It is immaterial what was ihe 

rate of iniere$t.) . ^"fts- ^.^^'^' ^^^*. 
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DISCOUNT. 

$ 974* Discount is a deduction from a debt due at a future 
time, without interest, on account of the present payment of the 
debt. 

The Present Worth of such a debt, is that sum which, at 
interest, would amount to the debt by the time the debt becomes 
due ; and the present worth subtracted from the future debt, 
leaves the discount. 

For example, the^ rate of interest bein^ 6 per cent., the 
present toorth of $106 due in one year, without interest, is $100, 
since $100 would amount to $106 in one year; and the dis- 
count is $6. 

The rate of interest being 6 per cent., what is the present worth of 
$1 12 due in 2 years, without interest 1 Of $1 18 due in 3 years ? Of 
$224 due in 2 years ? Of $33i5 due in 2 years ? 

The Present Worth corresponds with a Principal at 

interest, ike. 

Prom the above it is evident that, 

$ 215. The present worth of a debt not due, and not bear- 
ing interest, may be regarded as a principal; the discount, as 
the interest on such principal for the time the debt has to run ; 
and the debt itself, as the amount of such principal and interest. 

RULE LIV. 

$ 1276. 7b find the frincifal when the Amount, Time, and 
Rate cf interest are given. 

Divide the given amount by the amount of $1, found for 
the given time, at the given rate of interest : the quotient will 
be the principal required. 

EXAMFLE. 

A debt of $500 will be due in 3 years, without interest. 
What is the present worth of the debt, allowing the rate of 
interest to be 6 per cent.1 

The required present worth is the principal of which $500 
Is the amount for 3 years, at 6 per cent. 

The interest of $1 for 3 years, at 6 per cenU, is 18 cents, 
and the amoont $1.18. 

Then $500-7-1. 18==$42i3.7^^^% Y^mclv^i^ tit. *|if«wc<X *«nt^« 
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(^ The reaJNni of the rule is evident from considering, that, as the 
amount of $1 muUipfied by any principal, produces the amount of 
that principal for the same time and rafe of interest ; so, the amount 
of any principal divided by the amount of $\ for the same time and 
rate, will give that principal.<rD 

EXERCISES. 

In finding the amount of $l,in the application of this Rule, 
let the decimal be extended to four figuresy if it does not 
become eoen with two or three. 

1. What principal would amount to $650 in 2 yearSj allow- 
ing Ili« rate of interest to be 5 per cent.) Ans, $590,909'. 

2. What is the present worth of $1000, payable in 1 year 
and 6 months, when money is worth 8 per cent, interest 1 

Ans, $892.8dr. 

S. What principal would amount to $2500.75, in 3 yeajrs and 
8 months, when the rate of interest is 6 per cent.? 

Ans, $2049.795. 

4. What discount should be allowed for the present payment 
of $400, due in 3 years and 5 months, — ^interest at 6 per cent? 

Ans. $68.05. 

5. What would be the present worth of $3050, payable in 
4 years and 9 months,*when the rate of interest is 8 per cent.'< 

Ans. $2210.144'. 

6. A note for $750 will become due in 2 years, 3 months, 
and 20 days. What would be the discount for present payment, 
allowing money to be at 7 per cent, interest 1 

Ans. $104,173'. 

7. Sold property amounting to $3000, on a criedit, without 
interest, of 12 months. What sum in hand would be an equiv- 
alent for the debt, allowing money to bring 8 per cent, interest? 

Ans. $2777.777'. 

8. A note for $1200 has 1 year, 10 months, and 15 days to 
run, without interest. What sum in hand would be an equiv- 
alent for the note, supposing the rate of interest to be 6 per 
cent.? Ans. $1078.651'. 

9. A merchant bought goods amounting to $4200, on a 
credit of 6 months, without interest. What sum in ready 
money would discharge the tlebt, allowing interest to be at 
8 per cent.? Ans. $4038.461'. 

10. A farmer sold a plantation containing 275 acres, at $30 
per acre»— to be .paid in two equial instalments, in one and two 

yean, without Interest. TVie ^\fft^«&«t \ica&fi^«Xx^ ^^^^is^ 
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to pay an equivalent in ready money, wliat svm should the 
farmer receive, rating money at 6 per cent, interest ? 

Am. $7574.644'. 

Discount in Banks, 

SlZTT. Bank DiscoUni ia the interest on a sum loaned, 
deducted at the time the loan is made. 

A note on which money is borrowed from a bank, has usually 
fi'om two to four months in which to maturef that is, become 
due. The time specified in the note is, by custom, extended 
three or four days, called days of grace, before payment is 
required. 

The bank deducts the interest from the face of the note, or 
sum for which the noteis written,— days of grace being included 
in the calculation ; the remainder is the sum paid for the note, 
and is called the avails or proceeds of the note. 

EXAMFLE. 

A note for $500, payable in 60 days, is discounted in a bank, 
at 6 per cent. Required the ava^ of the note. 

Adding Uiree days of grace, the time is 63 days. 

The interest on $500 for 63 days, is $5.25. This interest is 
the bank discotmt. Then $500^-5. 25=$494.75, the avaHs ef 
the note, * 

The borrower receives $494.75 from the bank, and, at the 
end of the 63 days, must pay the bank $500. 

It is sometimes desirable to know for what principal a note 
should be given, that the avails of it in bank shall be a given 
sum. Hence, 

RULE LV. 

§ 27d. To find the Principal from which &ie Bank Discount 
deducted, wiU leave a given sum. 

Divide the given sum by $1 minus the interest of $1 for the 
given time— days of grace included ; the quotient will be the 
principal required. 

EXAMPLE. 

To find for what principal a note, payable in 60 days, must 
be given, tAat, -when discounted in bank, at 6 per cent., the 
proceeds of it shall be $500. 

The interest of $1 for 63 days is $.0105; and $1 — $.0105 
s=$.9895. ♦ 

Then $500-^.9895=$505.30\ the \»rin!ci^«^x^<Q^^. 
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£Tlie xeaaon of the Rule appears from coosidering, that, aa the 
of $L for the given time, multiplied hy any principal, -will pro- 
duce the €ajaiis 6f that principal for the same time ; so, the avails of any 
principal, divided by the avails of ^1 for the same fime, will give that 
principaL «rx 

EXERCISES. 

In these Exercises add 3 days of grace to the time specified ; and m 
finding the interest of $1, in the application of this Rule, let the decimal 
be extended to four JigureSf if it^oes not become even with two or three. 

11. What would be the proceeds of a note for $1000, due 
in 90 days, if discounted in bank, at 6 per cent.? 

Ans, $984.5. 

12. A note for $300, payable in 4 months, is discounted in 
bank, at 8 per cent. Required the sum received for it. 

Am, $291.8. 

13. What would be the proceeds of a note for $200.25, 
having 3 months, or 90 days, to run, if discounted in bank, at 
6 per cent? Atw. $197.14'. 

14. A note for $430.50, payable in 60 days, is discounted >n 
bank at 7 per cent. Required the amount of the discount. 

Ans, $5,273'. 

15. What would be the difference between bank discount 
and the true discount on a note for $5000, payable in 4 months 
or 120 days, reckoning interest at 6 per cent.? Ans, $4.46. 

16. A merchant wishes to borrow in bank $2500, for 90 
days. For what principal must his note be drawn, rating inter- 
est at 6 per cent.? Ans, $2539.36'. 

17. A person wishes to pay a debt of $375.25, by having a 
note discounted in bank, for 60 days, at 6 per cent. For what 
sum must the note be made ? Ans, $379,231'. 

18. A farmer owes a debt in bank of $500. He pays the 
debt with a note payable in 3 months, which is discounted at 
6 percent.; and receives $125.50 as the balance of proceeds 
of the note. For what amount was the note made ? 

Ans. $635,347'. 
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EftUATION OF PAYMENTS. 

$ !279. 'nie Equation of Payments consists in reducing two 
or more different times at whicn payments of mon^y are to be 
made, without interest, to one equitable mean time for the pay* 
ment of the whole. 

For example. A owes B $200 to be paid in 5 months, and 
$300 to be paid in 9 months ; and it is required to find an equi" 
table mean time for the payment of the whole $500. 

RULE LVI. 

5 280. To find the pfoper period of credit for the mm ef two 
or more payments due at different times, without interest* 

Multiply each payment not due by its own period of credit, 
and divide the sum of the products thus obtained, by the sum 
of all the separate payments. The quotient will be the time 
required. 

The multipliers must all be used in the same denomination 
of time. 

EXAMPLE. 

A owes B $600 ; of which, $300 is to be paid in hand ; $200 
in 6 months ; and the remaining $100 in 18 months. If the 
whole were reduced to one payrMnty what would be the proper 
credit to be allowed 1 

Multiplying the $200 by its credit, 6 months, we find 1200 ; 
and multiplying the $100 by its credit, 18 months, we find 
1800. 

The sum of these products is 1200-|-1800=i3000. 

Then 3000-T-600, the sum of all the payments, gives 6 
months, for the credit to be allowed on the $600. 

(^ The period of credit for the sum of the payments, should be such 
that the discount on said sum, would be equal to the sum oi the dis- 
couiUs on the separate paymeiits, for their respective credits. 

The preceding Rule proceeds on the supposition that the discount Vk 
equal to the interest^ for the same time. The discount is, however, lesf 
than the interest ; being the interest on the present worth of a debt, in< 
stead of the principal. The Rule is, therefore, inaccurate ; though, fa 
convenience, it is adopted in business. 
In the preceding example, 

The mterest on |200 for 6 m. ia V\» saXDR «a ckv %\ Ssst VtfJRv •nusoiiVx 
and £fi« interest on |100 for 18 m/» tCtve avime Mk OTv ^\ Set X^'^V. ^^ 
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The whole mteiest inyolTed is therefoie equal to the interest on $\, 
for 1200-|- 1^00=3000 months; and the same interest would accrue on 
the $600 in 3000-i-600=5 months. 

Hence 6 months is the credit to be allowed on the sum $600. ^HQ 

EXERCISES. 

1. C 13 indebted to D $900; of which $200 will be due in 
6 months ; $300 more in 9 m.; and the remainder in 12 months. 
What would be the proper time for the payment of the whole 
at once ? Ans, 9} months. 

2. A merchant bougrht goods amounting to $5000 ; of which 
he was to pay $3000 in hand, and the remainder in 6 months. 
It is since agreed that the whole shall be paid at one time ; 
what is the proper credit to be allowed ? Arts, 2f months. 

3. A certain sum of money was to be paid as follows, viz : 
^ of it in 2 years, ^ of it in 3 years, and the rest in 4 years and 
$ months. The debtor proposing to pay the whole at the same 
time, it is required to find the proper term of credit. 

Ans. 3J years. 

4. A engaged to pay to B, $200 on the 1st day of January ; 
$300 on the 15th of April ; and $400 on the 20th of August. 
They now agree to make but one payment of the whole, and 
wish to know on what day that payment will be equitably due. 

The $200 was due on the 1st of January ; when the $300 
was entitled to a credit of 3 m. 15 da., to the 15th of April ; 
and the $400, to a credit of 7 m. 20 da., to the 20th of August. 

$300X(3 m. 15 (2a.)=$300X 105 da. =31500 ; 
and $400 X O m. 20 <2a.)=$400 X ^30 da. =92000. 

Then (31500+92000) -i-(200+300+400) =123500-2-900= 
mi da. 

We thus find that the sum of the payments will claim a 
credit of 137j days, to be reckoned from the 1st of January. 

Disregarding the } of a day, and allowing 30 days to a month, 
we shall find tibiat this credit will extend to the 17th of May. 

5. On the 5th of September, 1846, a merchant bought goods 
amounting to $8000 ; of which $4000 was to be paid in 4 
months, $2000 in 6 m.; and the remainder in Sm. It was 
afterwards agreed that one paymeQt might be made of the 
whole ; what was the proper day of payment 1 

An^. February 17th, 1847. 

6. On the 10th of January, 1848, A bought of B, 100 acres 
of land, at $24 per acre, — to be paid in three equal instalments, 
on the 20th of October, 1848, the 1st of June, and 30th of 
December, 1849. If the whole be converted into one pay- 
ment, on what day should that payment be made 1 

Ans. May 25th, 1849. 
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COMPOUND INTEREST. 

% 281, Simple Interest is interest on a ^ven principal 
only ; (§ 265). Compound Interest is interest on both princi^ 
pcU and interest, when tlie latter remains unpaid after it has 
become due. 

The interest is compounded annuaUy, half yearly, or quarterly, 
&c., according to the time at which it becomes due. 

Compound interest is not sanctioned, by law, on money lent, 
or debts contracted in ordinary commercial transactions. 

5 2§tJ. To calculate Compounds Interest. — ^Make the amount, 
at simple interest, for the first year, or period when the interest 
becomes due, the principal for the second ; the amount for the 
second, the principal for the third ; and so on. From the last 
amount subtract the original principal ; ^iie remainder will be 
the compound interest. 

EXERCISES. 

1. What is the compound interest *on $200, for 3 years, at 6 
per cent., allowing interest to be due annually 1 

Ans. $38,203'. 

2. What is the compound interest on $1000, for 2 years, at 
8 per cent., allowing interest to be due half yearly 1 

Ans. $169,858'. 

3. What would $500 amount to in 6 years, at 6 per cent, 
interest, if the interest be compounded annually 1 

Ans. $669,112. 

EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XI. 

. $2500. 18 J. Philadelphia, June 1st, 1845. 

1. On the 1st day of. January, 1846, I promise to pay to 
.William, Kind, the sum of Two thousand, five hundred dollare, 
18 J cents, with interest ; for value received. 

Simon Thankful, 
This note was endorsed as follows : 

January 1st, 1846, received $1000. 
October 10th, 1846, received $35.25. 
August 16th, 1847, received $200. 
The balance on the note M^as not paid until the 1st of Jan 
uary, 1848. What amount was then to be paid 1 . 

Ans. $1541.40' 



EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XI. 

2. A fanner bought of a merchant, goods amounting to 
9175.12^, on a credit of 12 months ; but paid the debt in 2 

'months and 10 days. What sum should have been discounted 
from the debt, allowing the rate of interest to be 8 per cent 1 

Ans, $10,696'. 

3. A debt of $3000.75 will be due in 2 years, 7 months and 
18 days, without interest. What sum in hand would be an 
equivalent for the debt, money being at 7 per cent, interest 1 

Ans. $2633.776'. 

4. A held a note against B for $473.60, due April 3d, 1846 ; 
and B held a note against A for $600.62^, due June 10th, 
1846 ; no interest accruing in either case, until the note is 
due. Settlement was had May 6th, 1846 ; what was then the 
balance between A and B, allowing money to be worth 6 per 
cent.1 Ans. A owed B $21.61'. 

6. A merchant bought 43cwt. dqr. of sugar, at $6.26 per 
cwt.y which he immediately sold at $7 per cwt^ on 6 months 
credit. Taking the purchaser's note for the amount, he gets 
the note/iiscounted in bank, at 6 per cent.; what profit did the 
merchant make ? Ans. $67.22'. 

6. Wishing to raise the sum of $3760.50, 1 design, for the 
purpose, to put a note in bank for 4 months. For what prin- 
cipal must the note be drawn, — ^interest being at 8 per cent.1 

Ans. $3866.042'. 

7. A promissory note for $350.75 was at interest from the 
4th of July, 1844, to the 19th of January, 1847, when it had 
amounted to $404,238, at what rate was the interest computed^ 

Atw. 6 per cent. 

8. In what time will $400 produce the same amount of in- 
terest, at 6 per cent., that would acrue on $375. 18|, in 6 years, 
7 months and 25 days, at 7 per cent. 1 Ans. 6.185' years. 

9. A owes B $5000 ; of which $1200 is to be paid in 9 
months, $3000 in 1 year and 3 months, and the remainder in 2 
years. In what time might the whole sum be paid at once, 
without injustice to either ? ^ Ans. 15 months. 

. 10. A rice plantation was to be paid for as follows, namely ; 
J of the purchase money in hand ; ^ of it in 12 months ; and 
the remainder in 1 year and 9 months. The parties have 
since agreed that the whole shall be paid at one time ; when 
should the payment be made 1 Ans. In 12 J months. 

11. A money dealer -borrowed $1000 for 2 years, at 6 per 
cent interest; and loaned the same in such a mjanner as to 
compound the interest every 6 moivtYva. WVv^t. profit did he 
make In the 2 years, by this piocee^mw ^ A.tu. %^.ti^%. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



rOWEBS AND EOOTS.— INVOLUTION. — EVOLUTION. — APPLICATION 

OF SQUARE AND CUBE ROOT 

POWERS AND ROOTS. 

§ 263* The Jirst power of a number is the number itself. 
Thus, the^rs^ potuer of 3 is 3. 

$ S84* The second poiver, or square, of a number, is the pro- 
duct of that number multiplied into itself. 

Thus, the second power or square of 3, is 3X3=9. 

What is the second power, or square, of 41 Of 5? Of 7?OflO? 
W hat is the second power, or square, of 8 ? Of 1 1 1 Of 1 2 1 Of 20 1 

§ t!S5. The second rooty or square root, of a number, is that 
number which, multiplied into itself, produces the given 
number. 

Thus the square root of 36 is 6, because 6X6=36. 

What is the square root of 4 ? Of 26 ? Of 49 ? Of 64 1 Of 100 1 
What is the square root of 9 ? Of 161 Of 381 Of 811 Of 144? 

§ 3S6.. The third power, or cuhe, of a number, is the producjb 
of that number multiplied into its second power, or square. 
Thus the third power , or cube, of 3, is 3X3X3=27. 

What is the third power, or cube, of 2 1 Of 4 1 Of 5 1 Of 7 1 Of 10 ' 

• 

§ 2S7* The third root, or cuhe root, of a number, is that num- 
ber which, being multiplied into its second power, or square, 
produces the given number. 

Thus, the cutffe root of 27 is 3, because 3X3X3=27. 

What is the cube root of 8 1 Of 641 Of 1261 Of 2161 Of 10001 

$ 2SS. The 4th 'power of a number is the product of that 
number multiplied into its 3d power, or cube. Thus, the 4th 
power of 2, is 2X2X2X2=16. 

What is meant by the 5th power of a number 1 By the 6th power 1 

The 4/A root of a number is that number which, being mul- 
tiplied into its 3d power, or cube,- produces the given number 
thus, 2 is the 4th root of 16. 

What is meant by the 5th to6t ot «. tfl»!iDfet\ ^Sif^ '^j^^J^^'**>'^ 
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From the preceding it is plain, that, 

When one number is any poirer of another, the latter is the 
* corresponding root of the former. Thus 9 is the square of 3 ; 
then 3 is the sqitare root of 9. 

Powers and Roots of Unity, 

§ 299. Any poiper or root whatever, of uniti/, is imity ; since 
any number of Is, multiplied together, produce 1. 

Thus, 1X1=1 ; 1X1X1=1 ; and so on. 
Powers and Roots of Fractions, 

$ 290. A poicer or root of a fraction is found by taking the 
power or root of the numerator and denominator, separately. 

Thus, the square of f is §§f=rj ; and the square root of } 
is therefore |. So the cube of f is j^. 

What is the square of J ? Of f? Of /^l Of ^1 

What is .the square root of y9j 1 Of | j 1 Of-^V^jl Of^Vr- 

What is the cube of 1 1 Of f? Of 1 1 Of yV 

What is the cube root of A ? Of ^V? ' Of-jJ^^I Of ^i^^ 

Powers and Roots of Mixed lumbers. 

§ 291. A power or root of a mixed number may be found by 
reducing to an improper fraction, and taking the power or root 
of the numerator and denominator, separately. 

' Thus,- the square root of 6j= the square root of y=J=2j. 

What is the square root of 2i? Of20^'? OflU? OflJJ? 
What is the cube root of 3f 1 Of 2^1} 1 Of l^Jy^ ? 

I Perfect and Imperfect Powers. 

% 292. A perfect power, of any order, is a number which has 
an exact root of the corresponding order, ^n imperfect power 
has no exact root of the corresponding order. Thus, 

A perfect square, or a square number, is any number, integral 
or fractional, which has an exact square root ; and a cube num- 
ber is one which has an exact cube root. 

Name all the square numbers, in tuccession, from unity to the square 
of 12. Name several cube numbers, beginning with unity. 

Name three fractions which are perfect squares. Name three which 
ne perfect cubes. 

An imperfect power is also called a Surd ; and its root is 
called a,n trratumcd number, becawse \l& ratio \a xuvlt^ cannot 
t>e exactly determined. 
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JSasponenU of Fotoers and Hoots. 

$ 993. An eo^xment or index is an inieger annexed to a num- 
ber to denote a powery or a fraction annexed to denote a rooi, 
of that number. 

Thus, 6^ denotes the 2d power or square of 5. » 

6' denotes the 3d power or cube of 6. 

16* denotes the sqtiare root of 16 ; 27* the cube root of 
27, &c. 
In these expressions, 2, 3, ^ an^ i are exponents. An expo- 
nent is always set on the right of the number, and a little 
elevated, as in the examples. 

A root is also denoted by the radical sign »J, with an integral 
exponent or index. 

Thus, ^9 denotes the square root of 9 ; XI 21^ the cube root 
of 27; ^/ 100, the 4th root of 100 ; and so on. 

INVOLXTTION. 

§ 294 • Involution consists in raising a given number to 
any required poioer. Thus, in finding Sie square of 25, we 
perform an involution on 25. « 

EXERCISES. 

1. Find the square of .14 Ans. .0196. 

2. Find the square of .16 Ans, .0256. 

3. Find the square of ^f Ans. ■^^^. 

4. Find the square of yVj Ans. //yVff. 

5. Find the square of 23i Ans. 534^? . 

6. Find the square of 14.3. Ans. 204.49. 

7. Find the cube of f . .^ Ans. ^ff . 

8. Find the cube of 124. ; Ans. 1906624. 

9. Find the cube of 43J Ans. 2326 Jj. 

10. Find the cube of .25 Ans. .015625. 

S 295. A higher power of a given number may be -found, 
most readily, by multiplying together two or more known pow- 
ers, the fwm of whose exponents is equal to the exponent of the 
required power. 

Thus, the sqmre of a number multiplied into itself, produces 
the 4th power of that number. 32x32=3X3X3X3=3^ 

The sgwar^X the cube, produces the 5th power. 32X3'=3 
X3X3X3X3=3*; and so on. 

11. Find the 4th power of 2 J A?w. 25ifi. 

12. Find the 5th power of 3.5 Ans. 525.21875. 

;3. Find the 6th power oi \.^. .... K-wi* ^SWfe^^^^. 
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STOLUTIOK. 

§ 396. EvciuHon consists in exiracUnff any required root of 
a given number regarded as the corresponmng pewer of the 
root to be found. 

Thua^ in extracting the square root of 625, we perform an 
evolution on 626. 

The extraction of (he square root of a number, consists in 
finding one of the two equal factors which, multiplied together, 
produce the given number. 

Thus we find 25 to be the 625^, because 25X25=625* 

Extraction of the Square Root 

The following principles are involved in the Rule to be given 
for extracting £e square root. 

$ SOY. I. The square of any number has, at most, only 
twice as many figures, and, at least, only one less than twice as 
many, as the number itself. 

Thus, 92=81 ; 992=9801 ; 9992=998001 ; in which exam- 
ples, the squares 81, &c., have only twice as many figures as 
the numbers 9, &.c,, and these numbers are the largest that 
zan he expressed by the same number of figures. 

Again ; 102=100 ; 1002=10000 ; 10002=1000000 ; in which 
examples, the squares 100, &c. have only one less than twice 
as many figures as the numbers 10, &c., and these numbers 
are the sTMilkst that can he expressed by tiie same number of 
figures. 

From the preceding, it follows, that, 

§ 298* II. A number has two figures for each figure in its 
square root, excepting the left hand one — ^for which it has one. 
Or two figures, according as said left hand figure produces one 
or two fi^ires in squaring Vie root, 

§ 399. III. If a number be divided into any two parts, the 
square of the number will be equal to 

the square of the 1st part -f- tioice the 1st X2i -^ the square of 
the 2d part. 

For example, 16=10+6, and the square of 16= the square 
of (10+6). 

10+6 
10+6 

60+36 
100+60 

100+120+^6= \);ie a«v^^Mc« ol U^^^c^— \^^ 
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In squaring 10+6, that is, in multiplying it by itself, we 
first multiply 10+6 by 6 ; this gives 60+36. We then mul- 
tiply 10+6 by 10 ; which gives 100+60. The sum of the 
two products is 100+120+36=162. 

This square is composed of 102=100, twice 10X6=120, and 
62=36. Thus we see that the square of* the number 16 is 
equal to the square of the first part 10, + twice the product of 
the two parts 10 and 6, + the square of the second part 6 

RULE LVII. 
$ 300. To extract tJie Square Root of a given numJber. 

1. Separate the given number into periods of two fig^e^ 
each, from right to left ; observing that i^ last period may 
sometimes have but one figure. 

2. From the left hand period subtract the greatest square 
number it contains, and set the root of said square for the first 
figure of the root required. 

3. To the remainder affix the next period for a dividend. 
Divide this dividend, exclusive of its right hand fi^re, by twice 
the root already found, and annex the quotient figure to both 
the root and the divisor. 

4. Multiply the divisor thus increased, by the quotient 
figure ; subtract the product from the dividend ; to the remain- 
der afljx the next period; d^ide by twice the root already 
found ; and so on, till the operation is completed. 

EXAMPLES. 

1. To extract the square root of 629. 

6'2 9(2 3 
4 

43)129 

12 9 629* =23. 

The left hand period is 5, and the greatest square number it 
contains is 4, the root of which is 2. Subtracting, and to the 
remainder 1 affixing the next period, we have for a dividend 
129. Excluding its right hand figure 9, we divide 12 by 4, 
which is. twice the root 2 already found, and annex the quotient 
figure 3 to both the root and tVve ^vj\sot. lfi»^NiksJ^\sji5^S^ 
divisor 43 by 3, completes the o^exaXXoii. 
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2. To extract the square root of 368449. 

3 6'8 4'49(6 7 
3 6 



1207) 8449 

8 4 4 9 368449'=607. 

The left hand period 36 being a square number, we set its 
root 6 for the first figure in the root required ; and set down 
the next period 84, for a dividend. 

Excluding its right hand figure 4, and dividing 8 by 12, which 
is tvnce the root 6 already found, the quotient is 0, which we 
annex to the root 6 and divisor 12. 

To 84 we affix the next period 49; and the divide;id is 8449. 
Excluding its righ^hand figure, and dividing by 120, which is 
twice the root 60 ffready found, the quotient is 7. Annexing 
this to the root and divisor, and multiplying, the operation is 
completed. 

Q^ The given number is separated into periods to determine the num- 
ber of figures in the root ; and also whether one or two figures on the 
left correspond to the first figure in the root ; (§ 298). In the first 
e^^ample. 

The first figure 2 in the root is 2 tens =20, and its square is 400; 
which, subtracted, leaves the remainder 129. 

The given number 529= the square of 2 ienSf the 1st part of ita 
root, -|- twice 2 tens X the units or 2d part of the root, -)- the square 
of the units. (§ 299). ' ^ 

And since the square of 2 tens has been subtracted, the remainder 129 
s= twice 2 tens X the units -\- the sqtuire of the units. 

In taking 4,= twice 2, for a divisor, we omitted the on the right of 
2 tens. Omitting, therefore, the 9 in the corresponding place of the divi- 
dend 129, we say 4 in 12, 3 times. 

The quotient 3 annexed to the 4 in the divisor, makes the 4 become 4 
tens; and the divisor 4 tens ^3, multiplied by 3,=4 tens X3+3*; or 
twice 2 tens X the units in the root, -|- the square of the units^ =129. 

Hence the second figure in the root is correctly found by the Rule. 

When the given number contains three or more periods, the first and 
second figures of the root having been found, these two figures together 
may be regarded as the Ist part of the entire root, and the remil^inder of 
the root as the 2d part Three figures of the root having been found, 
these may together be regarded as the 1st part of the root, and the remain- 
der as the 2d part ; and so on. 

Under these views, the principle on which depends the method of 
forming the divisors, {% 299), becomes a.\i^\\!c«^\e ^Vvw\ thsre are three or 
tnore^ as yrell as when thcT© «^TC b\al Vno ^g,\nta va.^^ \wJu i;^^ 
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EXERCISES. 

1. Find the square root of 784, and of 1123(>. 

Ans. 28 ; and 106 

2. Find the square root of 2025, and of 38809. 

Ans, 45 ; and 197 

3. Find the square root of 7396, and of 75076. 

Ans. 86; and 274 

4. Find the square root of 22801, and of 473344. 

Ans, 151 ; and 688 

5. Find the square root of 36100, and of 904401. 

Ans, 190; and 951 

6. Find the square root of f {{, and of ^jff . 

Ans, If ; and f f 

7. Find the square root of |{|^, and of ^SiJ}* 

Ans. {^; and {({ 

8. Find the square root of f {ft, and of i^f f^. 

Ans. II ; and ^{{ 

9. Find the square root of {gfli and of |i{|. 

Ans. }f ; and f f 
10. Find the square root of ff}^, and of -f^^. 

Am. li ; and ^ 

Square Root of Decimals, Imperfect Squares, itc. 

§ 301. In extracting the square root, an integer is separated 
into periods from rigMto lefL 

A decimal must he separated into periods of two figures 
each, from the decimal point towards the right, and a annexed 
when necessary to complete the last period. 

The number of decimal figures in ike root, will he equal to 
the numher oi periods in the given decimal. 

In finding the root of an imperfect square, (§ 292), a period 
of Os may he annexed to the last remainder, and the operation 
continued in this manner to any required exactness ;^-K>hBenr- 
ing that each period thus annexed must be counted as a decimal 
period belonging to the given number. 

A fraction wiU he an imperfect square, if either of its terms is 
an imperfect square. Its root in such case will be found, most 
readily, by extracting the root of its equivalent decimal. 

A vulgar fraction annexed to an integer may he red\i.cA.d V^ ^ 
decimal, and the rcK^t pf l\ie m\x<i^tyjx^.«^\^'^?s\^^:'»^^ 
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EXAMPLE. 

To extract the square root of 346^. 

Reducing j^ to an equivalent decimal, we find ^=.125. W« 
have then to extract the square root of 346.125. 

3'46.12'5 0(18.6 44 
J 

28)246 
224 



366)22 12 
2196 



37204)166000 
148816 



372084)1618400 
1488336 

130064 

We separate the integer 346 into periods from right to left, 
and the dicinud .125 into periods from the decimal point towards 
the right, and annex a to complete the last period 50. 

All the periods in the given number having been included in 
the operation, we annex 00 to the remainder, and thus continue 
the operation. 

The two decimal periods .12'50, with the two periods of Os 
annexed to the remainders, make four decimal periods; hence 
we make/our decimal figures in the foot, 

- (Xj" The product of two decimal fractions containis just aa many deci- 
malngures as are in both the &ctors. The square of a decimal fraction 
has, therefore, twice as many decimal figures as the decimal itself. Hence, 
each decimal period must contain two figures / and the number of ded' 
mal figures in the root must equal the number of dednuU periods.^pQ 

§ 303. In extracting the square root of an approximate deci^ 
maly such decimal should be continued to ttoice as many figures 
as the number of decimal figures required in the root. 

For example, to extract the square root of ^ to three decima* 
figures. 

As ^ is an imperfect 8quare,,we reduce it to a decimal of 
six figures. 

|=.333333 

The approximate decimal t]hLua io\m^,\iwi"Yft^\iffe« i^eriods 
frilJ ^ve thr^ decimal figuiea \n \\ft ac^ww^ xw)X,. 
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EXERCISES. 

11. Find the sqiJare root of .662169. . . . Ans. .763. 

12. Find the square root of .454276. . . . Ans, .674. 

13. Find the square root of .795664. . . . Ans. .892. 

14. Find the square root of .3478312. . . Ans, .6897'. 

15. Find the square root of 737.8742. . . Ans, 27.16'. 

16. Find the square root of 43.73731. . . Ans. 6.613'. 

17. Find the square root of .0073474. . . Ans. .0857'. 

18. Find the square root of Uii ^^- -7606'. 

19. Find the square root of If j|. .... Ans, .919'. 

20. Find the square root of 23734^^^- • Ans, 164.059'. 

21. Find the square root of 74786y3g^«^. . Ans, 273.47'. 

22. Find the square root of 90374376. . Atis. 9606.643'. 

23. Find the square root of 23473783. , Ans, 4844.975'. 

24. Find the square root of 847376/,^. Atis. 920.^30'. 

25. Find the square root of 783703|}j[. Ans. 885.27'. 

AFFLICATIOK OF THE S QU A R £ . R O O T. . 

$ S03. The ctrea of a surface is equal to the product of it& 
lengtJi into its breadth; using these dimensions in the same 
denomination. 

Since a squ&re has its length and hreadth equal to each 
other, the area of a square is equal to either of its sides multi- 
plied into itself ; that is, the area of a square is the square of 
either of its sides. 

Hence, the area of the square heing given, a side of the 
square will be found by extracting the square root of the area. 

EXERCISES. 

26. How long must the side of a square lot be, which shall 
contain just one acre of ground ] Ans. 12.649'/>. 

27. How long must the side of a square*field be, which shall 
contain just 10 acres of ground? An^. 40 poles. 

28. What must be the side of a square, which shall be equal 
in area to a surface 320 yd. long, and 75 yd, wide ? 

Ans, 154.919' yi. 

29. A merchant bought a bale of cloth, tontaining just as 
many pieces as there were yards in each piece. The whole 
number of yards w&s 1089 ; what was the number of pieces 1 

Ans, 33 pieces. 

30. What must be the sides of two squares, one of which 
shall contain 2 square miles, and the other 3 scijiare mllea^ qI 
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31. A regiment consistiug of 5476 men, is to be formed into 
a solid square. How many men must be placed in rank and 
file, that is, in a line on the front, and from front to rear ? 

Ans. 74 men. 

32. What would be the expense of enclosing 15 A. 2R, 13 
P. of ground, in the form of a square, at the rate of $2.12^ 
per rod for the fencing ? Ans. $424.82'. 

33. A company of men on a journey expended $6084 ; each 
man expending as many dollars as there were men in the com- 
pany. What was the number of men 1 Ans. 78 men. 

34. A farmer wishes to plant an orchard which shall contain 
8464 trees, and have as many rows of trees as trees in each 

^ row. What will be the number of trees in each row 1 

Ans. 92 trees. 

35. A city whose corporate area is in the form of a circle, 
contains 3.1416 square miles, and is 6.2832 miles in circum- 
ference. Had the same amount of area been incorporated in 
the fbrm of a square, what would have been the compass of 
the city ? Ans. 7.088' miles. 

36. What must be the dimensions of a field to contain 10 
acres of ground, and have its length equal to twice its breadth 1 

One half of the given area will be the area of a square^ 
whose size is equal to the breadth of the field. 

Ans. 28.284' )i. in breadth ; 56.568'^. in length. 

37. A garden which shall contain an acre of ground, is to 
have its breadth equal to one half of its length. What must 
be its dimensions 1 

Ans. 8.944';). in breadth ; 17.888' p. in length. 

38. A cemetery containing 15 acres is laid out in such a 
manner that its length is equal to three times its breadth. 
What are the dimensions of the cemetery 1 

Ans. 28.284' jp. in breadth ; 84.852';?. length. 

39. A warehouse whose base shall occupy 10000 square feet, 
is intended to have its breadth only one-third of its length. 
What must be the length and breadth ? 

Ams. 173.205'/f. by 57.735'yjl. 

40. A farmer intending to enclose 60 acres of land, wishes 
to know what difference in the amount of fencing ^here would 
be between having the enclosure in the form of a square, and 

having it anch. that its length sViall be double its breadth 1 
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Extraction of (he Cube Hoot, 

The following principles form the basis of the Rule for 
extractinor the cube root. 

i 30 J. I. The cube of a number has, at most, only three 
times as many, and, at least, only two less than three times as 
many figures, as the number itself. 

Thus, 993=970299 ; 999^=997002999 ; in which examples 
the cubes have only three times as many figures as the respec- 
tive numbers or roots, and those numbers are the largest that 
can be expressed by the same number of figures. 

Again, 10'=1000 ; 100'=1000000 ; in which the cubes have 
only two less than three times as many figures as the numbers 
or roots, and those numbers are the smallest that can be ex- 
pressed by the same number of figures. 

From the preceding, it follows that 

$ 305. II. A number has three figures for each, figure in it» 
cube root, excepting the left hand one — for which it ha^ one, 
two, or three figures, according as said left hand figure produces 
one, two, or three figures, in cubing the root, 

§ 300. III. If a number be divided into any two parts, the 
cube of the number will be equal to the cube of the 15/ part, -f- 
3 times the square of the 15/ into the 2d, -}- 3 times the first into 
the 2d^, + the cube of the 2d part. 

For example, 16=10-|-6, and the cube of 16 = the cube of 
(10+6). . 

The square of 16, equal to the square of (10-|-6) as hereto- 
fore found, 

is 100-1- 120+ 36 
10+ 6 

600+ 720+216 
1000+1200+ 360 

1000+1800+1080+216 

= the cube of (10+6)=16-. 

The square of (10+6) multiplied by (10+6),' produces the 
cube of (10+6). 

Multiplying, we.have 36x6=216 ; 120X6=720 ; and 100 
X6==600; also, 36X10=360; 120X10=1200; and 100X10 
=1000. 

The sum of all these products is equal to 1000+1800+1080 
+216=163. 

This cube is composed of 103=1000 \ Z Ivtoa^ \a*y^<^^=JA(^\ 
3 times 10X62=1080 •, a.ttd^-=a\^. 
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RULE LVIII. 



(§307 



$ 307* To extract the cube boot of a given number. 

1. Separate the given number into periods of three figures 
each, from right to left ; observing that the last period may 
sometimes have but one or two figures. 

2. From the left hand period subtract the greatest cube 
number it contains, and set the root of said cube for the first 
figure of the root required. 

3. To the remainder affix the next period for a dividend. 
Divide this dividend, exclusive of its two right hand figures, 
hj three times the square of the root already found, taken as 
an incomplete divisor ^ and annex the quotient figure to the root. 

4. Complete the divisor by annexing to it two Os, and adding 
three times the product of the last quotient figure into the pre- 
vious root with a annexed, and sJso the square of the last 
quotient figure. 

5^ Multiply the divisor thus completed by the last quotient 
figure ; subtract the product from the dividend ; to the remain- 
der affix the next period for a dividend ; divide by three times 
the square of the root already found, and so on, as before, until 
the operation is completed. 

In applying this Rule it will be convenient to refer to the 
following 

Table of Hoots and Cubes. 



ROOTS. 


CUBES. 


BOOTS. 


CUBES. 


ROOTS. 


CUBES. 


1 . . 


. 1 


4 . 


. 64 • 


7. . 


.343 


2 . . 


. 8 


5 . 


. 125 


8. . 


.512 


3. . 


.27 


6 . 


. 216 


9. . 


.729 



EXAMPLE. 

To extract the cube root of 91125. 

91'125(45 
64 



48127125 
4800+600+25=5425127125 



91125*=45. 



The left hand period is 91, and VXie ^^^X-esX. c\)\k^ xram^^ei it 
contains is €4, the root oC w\i\di \a 4. BivJXi\x^cCai%^ %sA \ft 
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the remainder 27 affixing the next period, we have for a divi 
dend 27125. 

Excluding the two right hand figures, we divide 271 by 48, 
which is 3 times 16, the square of the root 4 already found, 
and annex the quotient figure 5 to the root. 

To complete the divisor 48, we annex two Os, making 4800, 
and add 600, which is 3 times 200, the product of the last 
quotient figure 5 into 40, the previous root 4 with a annexed, 
and add also 25, the square of 5. 

The divisor thus completed is 5425, which, muitlplied by 5, 
equals the dividend. 

2. To extract the cube root of 223648543. 

108 



10800 
1080000+12600+49=1092649 



223'648'543(607 
216 



7648543 

7648543 



The left hand period is 223, and the greatest cube number it 
contains is 216, the root of which is 6. Subtracting, and to 
tl^e remainder 7 affixing the next period, we have for a dividend 
7648. 

Excluding the two right hand figiies, we divide 76 by 108, 
which is 3' times 36, the square of the root 6 already found. 
The quotient figure is 0. We annex to the root, and affix 
the next period, obtaining a new dividend 7648543. 

(Xj* The given number is separated into periods, to determine the num- 
ber of figures in tbe root, and also whether one, two, or three figures on 
the left, correspond to the first figure in the root.^ (§ 305). 

In the 1st example, tbe first figure 4 in the root, is 4 tens =40; and 
its cube = 64000, which, subtracted, leaves the remainder 27125. 

The given number 91 125=4 idna ' +3X4 tens ^ X ^^ units of the 
root, +3X4 tens X the units ^ + the units ». (§ 306). 

And since 4 tens' has been subtracted, the remainder 27125=3X4 
tens 2 X the units, +3X4 tens X the unitSf ^ + the units ». 

In taking 48=3X4^ for an incomplete divisor, we omitted two Os in 
the right of '4 tensK Omitting, therefore, the 25 in tho corresponding 
places of the dividend 27125, we say 48 in 271, 5 times* 

Regarding now the quotient 5 as the units to be found in the root, the 
completed divisor 4800+600+25 is 3X4 tens ? +3X4 ^«m X5 units 
+5 units^\ and this divisor multipUed by 5=3X4 tens » X5 units, + 
3X4 tens X5 units ^ +5 units ' ; =27125 ; and this added to 4 tens • 
makes up ihe given number. 

Hence the given number 9 1 1^5=^4 ten« ^ umU^^ =*^ \ V^^S!Rf\x 
^0000 alscs the root is correctly CoundiVrj 1^ »»^.i^ 
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Note* The quotient figure--LeiDg found from an ineompliete 
divucr — ^will often be a miit or two less than the numb^ of 
times sach^divisor is contained in those figures of the dividend, 
which are taken in dividing. 





EXERCISE -J. 






u 


Find the cube root of 59319. . . . 


, . . Alls. 


39. 


2. 


Find the cube root of 103823. . 


. . . Ans, 


47. 


3. 


Find the cube root of 262144. . . . 


, . . 'Ans, 


64. 


4.. 


Find the cube root of 2406104. 


. . . Ans. 


134. 


6. 


Find the cube root of 22906304 . , 


. . . Ans. 


284. 


6. 


Find the cube root of jV^Wt 


. . • Ans. 


ih 


7. 


Find the cube root of sillffi?- • • 


. . . Ans. 


/«^. 



A more convenient method of formm^ ike Divisors, in JSx- 

trading the Cube Root, 

§ 30§* For the first incomplete divisor, take 3 times the 
square of the first figure in the root ; and with this divisor find 
the second figure, as before. . 

Complete the divisor by annexing to it two Os, and adding the 
product of the last figure in the root with 3 times the otKer 
part of the root prefixed to it, multiplied by the. last figure. 

Each succeeding incomplete divisor will be found by adding 
to the last complete divisor, the prodtict which completed it, and 
the sotiare of the last figure in the root. The divisors are all 
completed in the same manner. 

EXAMPLE . 

To extract the cube root of 95443993. 



^ 48 
4800+625=6425 

5425+625+25=6076 
607500+9499=616999 



95'443'993(457 
64 



31443' 
27125 



4318993 
4318993 



The first incomplete divisor is 48, equal to 3 times 16, the 
square of 4, — ^which divisor gives the quotient 5, the second 
figure in the root. 

To complete the divisor 48, we annex to it two Qs, and add 
625, which is the product of 125, (that is, 5 with three times 
4 preSxed to it), multiplied by b. TVv^ dm^or thus completed 
is 5425. 
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For the next incomplete divisor, we add to the last complete 
divisor the product 625 which completed it, and 25, the square 
of 5. 

Having found the quotient 7, we complete the divisor 6075 
by annexing to it two Os, and adding 9499, which is the pro- 
duct of 1357, (that is, 7 with three times 45 prefixed to it). 
multiplied hj 7. The divisor thus completed is 616999. 

Q^ This n^thod of forming the divisors, involves the same principle, 
(§ 306,) with the Rule before given. 

Thus, the 625 added to complete tbe first divisor is 125X5^( 120-|~5) 
X6=120X5-l-62=:3 times 40X6+52. 

And the incomplete divisor G075=4800>|-6254-625-(-25=3 times 
402,4-3 times 40x5-|-52,4-3 times 40 X6-l-52,-|_62=3 times 402-(-6 
times 40X5+3 times 5^=3 times (402+ ^j^/cc 40X5+52)=3 times 
452. 

The divisors are, therefore, the same as required by the Rule. (§307).,rD 

EXERCISES. 

8. Find the cube root of 20796875. . .• . . Ans. 2'Z^. 

9. Find the cube root of 28372625 Am. 305. 

10. Find the cube root of 69934528 Ans. 412. 

11. Find the cube root of 91125000 Atis. 450. 

12. Find the cube root of 1250.00000. .... Ans, 500. 

13. Find the cube root of 131872229 Ans, 509. 

14. Find the cube root of 241804367 Ans, 623. 

15. Find the cube root of 997002999 Ans, 999. 

Cube Hoot of Decimals, Imperfect Cubes, dtc. 

$ 309. In extracting the cube root, an integer is separated 
into periods from right to left, A decimal must be separated 
into periods of three figures each, from the decimal point 
towards the right; and one or two Os must be annexed when 
necessary to complete the last period. 

The number of decimal figures in the root, must be the same 
as the number of periods in the given decimal. 

In finding the root of an imperfect cube, (§ 292), a period of 
Os may be annexed to the last remainder, and the operation 
continued in this manner to any required exactness ; observing 
that each period thus annexed must be counted as a decima 
period belonging to the given number. 

A fraction will be an imperfect cube, if either of its terms is 
an imperfect cube. Its root in such case will be found, most •' 
readily, by extracting the root of its equivalent decimal, 

A vulgar fraction annexed to aiv \tv\ft^'et tcvvj \i^ ^^.^^v^V^s^ ''^ 
decimal, and the root of tiie rnVxedi wwE^i^tXi^^^^ ^'»^s:^s3^fc^. 
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APPLICATION OF THE CUBE ROOT. (§ 810. 



0^ The pandiKt of three decamd fractkmfl, conlame just as many de- 
cimal figures as all the three fiurtors. The cube of a decimal fraction has, 
therefore, three times as many decimal figures as the decimal, itself 
Hence each decimal jpertm/ must contain tJireeJifrures ; and the number 
of decimal* figures m the root, must equal the number of decimal 
periods. .pD 



EXERCISEB. 



16. Find the cube 

17. Find the cube 
28. Find the cube 

19. Find the cube 

20. Find the cube 

21. Find the cube 

22. Find the cube 

23. Find the cube 

24. Find the cube 



root .of 
root of 
root of 
root of 
root of 
root of 
root of 
root of 
root of 



.389017. . 
.202262003 
.23456. . 
734.673. . 
7386. . . 
9873i. . 
7370|. . 
479.2735. 
8377,^^. 



Aqs, .73. 
Ans. .587. 
Ans. .616'. 
Ans, 9.023'. 
Ans, 19.474'. 
Ans, 21.462'. 
Ans, 19.461'. 
Ans, 7.825'. 
Ans, 20.309'. 



APPLICATION OF THE CUBE BOOT. 

%, 310« The solidity or volume of a body, in cubic measure, 
18 equal to the product of its length into its hreadtk into its 
height or thickness. • 

Since a cube has its length, breadth, and thickness, equal 
to one another, its solidity is equal to the cube of either of its 
three sides or dimensions. 

Hence, the solidity of a cube being given, either of ite Uiree 
dimensions will be found by extracting the cube root of, its 
solidity, 

EXERCISES. 

25. What must be the length, breadth> or height of a cube, 
that its volume or solidity may be 1728 cubic feet? 

Ans, 12 feet. 

26. What must be the length, breadth, or depth, of a cubi- 
cal box, that its capacity may be 2000 cubic feet 1 

Ans, 12.598»yi. 

27. What must be the depth of a cubical cistd^n which 
shall contain 5000 gallons of water ? Of one to contain 500 
barrels? Atw. 9.344'/^; |4.321'y?. 

28. What must be the dimensions of a cubical granary 
which shall contain 3000 bushels of wheat ? One to contain 
10000 bushels 1 .^ An*. 15.51 3'/^.; 23.173'//. 

29. What must be the dimensions of a cubical cellar whose 
capacity shall be equal to that of another 30 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and lOj feet deep \ A.tw, 18.469'yi. 

20, The Bolidity of «. cvi\)\ci!L ^AotV ol n«x\i\^\^ v^^v ^xis&R. 
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feet. What is the length of the block, and the area of ita 
surface? Ans. lift.; btba 126 sg,fi» 

31. A cubical cistern is to be constructed which shall con- 
tain 300 barrels of water ; the bottom and walls of which are 
to be plastered with hydraulic lime. How many square yards 
of plastering will there be ? Ans, 81.056' sq. yd, 

32. A farmer wishes to construct a crib whose capacity shall 
be 2000 bushels, — its breadth and height to be equal, and each 
of these on^half of its length. What must be the length of 
the crib 1 Ans. 21.512'/^. 

33. How many square feet of plank will be required to line 
a reservoir, open at the top, the capacity of which is to be 
10000 gallons of water, and the length, breadth, and depth, 
equal to one another ? Ans, 693,01T sq, ft. 

34. The capacity of the reservoir being as in the preceding 
question, how many feet of plank would be required to line it, 
allowing its length to be double each of its other dimensions '^ 

Am, 698.482' sq. ft. 

Extraction of any Root whatever of a Given dumber. 

Any root whatever of a given number might Ue extracted- 
by finding the first figure in the root — with Uiis figure, forming 
an incomplete divisor — ^with the quotient figure and the pre- 
ceding part of the root, completing the divisor — and so on, in 
a manner dependent on the order of the root to be found. 

But this method, which is preferable for the square and citbey 
becomes too complicated when applied to other roots. By 
dispensing with the complete divisors, the operation may be 
simplified, and the j)roc^ss of evolution generalized, as follows * 

RULE LIX. 

§ Sll* To extract any required root of a given number, 

1. Separate the given number into periods of two, three, or 
four, &c., figures 'each — according to the order of the root re- 
quired — ^from right to left. 

2. From the left hand period subtract the greatest power, of 
the corresponding order, that is contained in it ; and set the 
root of said power for the first figure of the root required. 

3. To the remainder aflix the first figure of the next period, 
- for a dividend, and, 

for the 2d root, divide by 2Xlst power of the root already found, 
for the 3(i root, divide by 3X2<i poiuer of the root already found; 
for the 4ih root, divide by 4X 3(i power of the root alreajd^ fous^iv 
and BO on, — ^annexing the quolieut fi'gM^ \ft Siftfc -t^^x.* 

16 . . - 
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4. Subtract the corresponding power of the root now found 
from the two left hand periods of the given number ; and to 
the remainder affix the first figure of the next period, for a 
dividend. 

6. From the root already found, form a divisor as before ; 
and so on, until the evolution is completed. 

EXAMPLE. 

To extract the 4th root of 3049800625. 

30'4980'0625(235 
16 

4X23=32)144 



23^=279841 



4X23»=48668)251390 



235'=3049800626 

The given number is separated into periods of four figures 
each, because the 4th root is to be extracted. The greatest 
4th poioer in 3t) is 16, the root of which is 2, &c. 

§ 31 2« A root whose exponent is resolvable into two factors, 
may be found by extracting such a root of the given number 
as is denoted by one of Uiose factors, and then such a root of 
ikai root as is denoted by the other. 

Thus the 4th root may be found by extracting the square 
root of the square root. 256=16X 16 ; and 16=4X 4 ; that is, 
266'=16, and 16^=4 ; and 266 being thus equal to 4X4X4X 
4, the 4th root of 256 is 4. 

In like manner, the 6th root is equal to the cvhe root of the 
square root, or the square root of the cube root ; and so on. 

Note, In common Arithmetic we seldom or never have 
occasion to employ any other than the^squard and cube roots ; 
and these are most readily found by the former Rules. No 
exercises are therefore given for the last Rule. 
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EXERCISES ON CHAPTER XII. 

1. Find the square, and also the square root of S84. 

Ans. Square 80656 ; square root, 16.852' 

2. Find the square, and also the square root of 3.26. 

Ans. Square, 10.6276 ; square root, 1.8055* 

3. Find the square, and also the square root of 7.52. 

Ans. Square, 56.5504 ; square root, 2.7423 

4. Find the square, and also the square root of 83.9. 

Ans. Square, 7039.21 ; square root, 9.1j^9 

5. Find the square, and also the square root of 90.8. 

Ans. Square, 8244.64 ; square root, 9.528 

6. Find the square^ and also the square root of .947. 

Ans. Square, .896809 ; square root, .973' 

7. Find the square, and also the square root of ^f-g. 

Ans. Square, ^^^^ ; square root, fy 

8. Find the square, and also the square root of ^Vr* 

Ans. Square, jflfr ; square root, .328. 

9. Find the square, and also the square root of 235J. 

Ans. Square, 55342/^ ; square root, 15.337'. 

_ 10. Find the square, and also the square root of 476}. 

Ans. Square, 2272 Hi; square root, 21.832'. 

11. Find the cube, and also the cube root of 165. 

AnSf Cube, 4492125,- cube root, 6.484'. 

12. Find the cube, and also the cube root of 27.4. 

Ans. Cube, 20570.824 ; cube root, 3.014*. 

13. Find the cube, and also the cube root of 3.28. 

Ans. Cube, 35.287552; cube root, 1.485'! 

*]4. Find the cube, and also the cube root of .463. 

Ans. Cube, .099252847 ; cube root, .773'. 

15.. Find the cube and also the cube root of 125^. 

Ans. Cube, 1976656| ; cube root, 6.006'. 

16. How many rods of fence will be required to enclose U 
acres of ground, in the form of a square 1 Ans. 160 rods. 

17. How many rods of fence would be required to enclose 
a field containing 16 A. 2 R. 20 P., and having its length equai 
to twice its breadth 1 Ans. 212.130' rods. 

18. A farmer has two« tracts of land containing the same 
number of acres. One of the tracts is a square which is 
10000 rods in compass, and Ike other uxvc3^A!vc^^\kSA^\s^^'^'^ 
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is on&-third of its length ; reqaiied the dimensions of the 
latter. Ans. Length 173.206', breadth 67.735' rods. 

19. How many square feet of plank would be required to 
line the four sides of a cubical cistern which shall contain 600 
barrels of water 1 Ans. 820.364' sq.ft. 

20. A granary whose capacity is 3000 bushels, has its length 
equal to twice its breadth or height. What are the dimensions 
of the granary 1 

Ans. Breadth or height 12.312', length 24.624'/^. 

21. Another granary whose capacity is 5000 bushels, has 
its length equal to twice its height, and its height equal to 
twice its breadth. What are its dimensions ? 

Ans. Breadth 9.196', height 18.392', length 36.784'. 

22. A certain orchard contains 822649 trees, and the number 
of rows of trees is equal to the number -of trees in each row 
^Required the number of rows. Ans. ^07. 

23. A bale of linen contained 1521 yards, and the number 
of pieces in it was equal to the number of yards in each piece 
How many pieces were there 1 Ans. 39. 

24. A farmer wishes t« know what must be the depth of a 
cubical box which shall contain 100 bushels of grain. 

Ans. 4.992'y3f. 

25. A gentleman has an oblong garden 40 poles in length, 
and 23|>. in breadth. Intending to reduce it to the form of a 
square, of the same area, he wishes to know what must He the 
length of each side. Ans. 30.331';?. 

26. A certain reservoir for water is 150^1. in length, 100^. 
in breadth, and 20 ft. in depth, and is lined at the bottom and 
sides with plank which cost $1.50 per 100 sq.ft. Had the 
reservoir been in the form of a cube of equal capacity, what 
would have been gained or lost in the cost of the plank {pr 
liniD'g it ? Ans. $38,898' gained. 
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